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It  was  a true  family  affair  when  Brenda 
Smolarz  of  Brantford,  centre,  graduated  last 
week  with  a B.  A.Sc.  in  consumer  studies.  She  is 
the  fifth  member  of  her  family  to  graduate 
from  Guelph.  Pictured  from  leh  to  right  are 
Brenda’s  parents  Carl  and  Sophie  Smolarz,  her 
sister  Teresa  of  Ayton,  FACS  ’70,  her  brother 
Geoff  of  Hamilton,  CBS  ’85,  her  sister 
Bernadette  of  Toronto,  FACS  ’76,  with  son 
William,  and  her  sister  Lucia  of  Mississauga, 
FACS  ’75. 
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Room  to  grow  in  graduate  programs 


Resource  adjustments 
under  way  for 
enrolment  this  fail 


AlumKii  Weetod  '56 


by  Mary  Dickieson 

The  University’s  graduate  student  population 
may  be  increased  by  as  much  as  eight  per  cent 
this  fall,  with  an  undergraduate  increase  of  two 
percent,  because  of  the  recent  announcement  of 
additional  funding  by  the  Ministry  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  (MCU). 

The  University  is  planning  to  admit  an  addi- 
tional 150  to  200  undergraduates,  says  Prof. 
Ernest  Dalrymple-Alford,  acting  associate 
vice-president,  academic.  Prof.  Doug  Ormrod, 
dean  of  graduate  studies,  estimates  graduate 
programs  can  accommodate  up  to  100  more 
students. 

Responding  to  a 1 0-per-cent  increase  in 
secondary  school  applications  to  Ontario 
universities,  MCU  has  announced  it  will  fund  an 
unlimited  increase  in  university  enrolments 
over  the  next  year.  As  an  added  incentive,  the 
additional  monies  received  by  a university  as  a 
result  of  enrolment  increases  will  become  a 
permanent  part  of  its  funding  base. 

The  MCU  incentive  makes  it  even  more 
important  that  the  University  try  to  accommo- 
date as  many  additional  students  this  fall  as 
possible,  says  Dalrymple-Alford.  With  Guelph’s 
secondary  school  applications  up  25  per  cent 
over  last  fall,  “we’re  concerned  about  the 
number  of  qualified  students  we  would  be 
turning  away."  And  the  University  cannot  ignore 
the  long-term  benefits  of  an  increase  in  govern- 
ment funding,  he  says. 

Guelph's  ability  to  respond  to  the  incentive  is 
limited  by  the  availability  of  classroom  space, 
the  number  of  faculty,  operating  costs  and  the 
policy  of  providing  residence  space  to  all  first- 
year  students,  says  Dalrymple-Alford.  In  the 
case  of  graduate  students,  additional  office 
space  and  financial  assistance  is  needed. 

The  resources  that  must  be  provided  to 
academic  and  other  units  are  now  being  deter- 
mined, he  says.  “Steps  are  being  taken  to  make 
the  necessary  adjustments  in  time  for  the  start  of 


the  fall  semester.” 

The  University  will  help  departments  pay  the 
stipends  for  additional  graduate  teaching  assis- 
tants or  graduate  service  assistantships,  says 
Ormrod,  who  sees  the  MCU  announcement  as  a 
rare  opportunity  for  departments  to  scale  up 
their  graduate  programs  with  additional  external 
support. 

Although  some  graduate  programs  may  be  at 
or  near  optimum  levels,  there  are  many  with 
room  to  grow,  he  says.  Guelph’s  graduate 
student  population  isjust  over  one-tenth  the  size 
of  its  undergraduate  population,  compared  to 
some  other  Ontario  universities  where  the  rate 
is  as  high  as  20  per  cent 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  lower  figure,  says 
Ormrod,  is  the  University’s  traditional  emphasis 
on  undergraduate  education  and  the  concern  of 
some  faculty  and  administrators  that  graduate 
studies  may  be  increased  at  the  expense  of 
undergraduate  programs. 

“But  in  fact,  graduate  students  are  as  much  a 
part  of  the  mission  of  this  University  as  are 
undergraduates,”  says  Dalrymple-Alford.  And  as 
teaching  assistants,  they  play  a large  role  in 
maintaining  the  high-quality  undergraduate 
programs  at  Guelph,  he  says. 

“The  presence  of  graduate  students  has  an 
important  effect  on  the  undergraduate  experi- 
ence,” says  Ormrod.  Their  contributions  as  role 
models,  their  enthusiasm  as  teaching  assistants 
and  their  contributions  to  research  enrich 
undergraduate  learning,  he  says. 

Ultimately,  any  increases  in  graduate  enrol- 
ment will  rest  with  individual  departments,  says 
Ormrod.  Neither  the  University  nor  MCU  has 
placed  a limit  on  admissions.  “We  hope  the 
departments  will  see  this  as  an  opportunity  to 
increase  both  numbers  and  funding,  with  benefits 
lasting  beyond  the  immediate  need  to 
accommodate  more  students,”  he  says.  O 


Alumni  Weekend  ’88  promises  to  offer  some- 
thing for  everyone.  Tours,  lectures,  a barbecue, 
a casino  night  and  a celebrity  auction  are  just 
some  of  the  events  planned  for  the  annual 
migration  of  U of  G graduates  back  to  their 
campus  roots  June  17  to  19. 

The  highlight  of  the  weekend  will  be  the 
ground-breaking  ceremony  for  the  University’s 
new  athletic  facilities  June  1 8 at  2:30  p.m.  at  the 
Athletics  Centre. 

The  weekend  officially  kicks  off  June  1 7 with 
the  traditional  Gryphon  Club  Golf  Tournament 
at  noon  at  the  Cutten  Club.  At  6 p.m.,  there  will 
be  a barbecue  at  Alumni  House,  followed  by  an 
evening  of  casino  games  and  music. 

On  June  1 8,  morning  events  include  the 
annual  Elora  Gorge  Walk,  with  buses  leaving 
from  campus  at  9 a.m.,  alumni  association 
annual  meetings,  a slo-pitch  tournament  in  the 


south  quad,  lectures  and  a tour  of  FACS.  The 
President's  Picnic  and  alumni  awards  presenta- 
tion begin  at  noon  in  Creelman  Plaza. 

Afternoon  events  include  tours  of  the  Equine 
Research  Centre  from  I p.m.  and  a celebrity 
auction  at  Alumni  House  from  3 to  4;30  p.m. 

Various  reunion  dinners  are  scheduled  around 
campus  at  6 p.m.,  including  the  annual  Golden 
Anniversary  Dinner  in  Creelman  Hall.  At  9 
p.m.,  an  alumni  dance  gets  under  way  in  the 
University  Centre. 

On  June  19,  there  will  be  an  ecumenical 
church  service  in  the  Arboretum  at  9 a.m.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  University  of  Guelph 
Alumni  Association  begins  at  10:30  a.m.  at 
Alumni  House,  followed  by  a champagne  brunch 
and  outdoor  concert. 

For  registration  and  ticket  information  for 
Alumni  Weekend,  call  Ext.  2 1 02.  O 


Debate  goes  public  on  changes  to  semester  schedule  of  dates 


Members  of  the  University  community  are 
invited  to  respond  to  a committee's  interim 
report  that  suggests  changes  in  the  semester 
schedule  of  dates. 

The  committee  was  established  by  the  Board 
of  Undergraduate  Studies  (BUGS)  to  study  the 
advantages,  disadvantages  and  feasibility  of 
increasing  the  gap  between  semesters,  intro- 
ducing a 12-weck  teaching  semester  and 
changing  the  timing  and  start  date  of  the  winter 
semester  to  provide  a convenient  entry  point  for 
high  school  students  completing  their  studies  at 
the  end  of  January. 

The  interim  report  recommends  that  the  gap 
between  fall  and  winter  semesters  be  increased 
by  at  least  a week  so  that  students  have  more 
time  available  when  seeking  advice  and  making  ■ 
decisions  on  course  selections.  For  increased 
effectiveness,  semesters  should  start  on  a 
Monday  and  preferably  end  on  a Friday,  the 
report  says.  Registration-related  procedures 
should  be  completed  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
teaching  semester. 

The  examination  and  marking  period  should 
be  extended  two  to  three  days,  says  the  report. 
Because  the  present  teaching  semester  is  really 
less  than  1 3 weeks,  the  University  should  adopt 
a full  12-week  teaching  semester,  which  would 
enable  "a  clear  and  uninterrupted  start  and  a 


full  schedule  of  classes  to  take  place  in  the  first 
week.”  The  committee  did  not  reach  any  con- 
clusions on  the  purpose  and  need  for  providing  a 
break  in  one  or  more  semesters. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  Univer- 
sity establish  a “competitive  edge”  over  other 
universities  by  offering  100-level  courses 
beginning  in  early  February.  Starling  the  winter 
semester  for  all  students  in  February  could 
attract  500  to  1,000  new  students,  although  it 
could  “deter  some  present  or  potential  students 
from  registering  or  continuing  at  Guelph,”  says 
the  report. 

The  committee  says  the  University  should 
offer  a small  range  of  1 00-level  courses  in  early 
February;  these  would  preferably  be  completed 
at  the  same  time  as  normal  courses  and  not 
more  than  two  weeks  later. 

Committee  chair  Prof.  Michael  Nightingale, 
director  of  the  School  of  Hotel  and  Food 
Administration,  says  it’s  important  that  the 
three  issues  — the  gap  between  semesters,  the 
length  of  the  semester  and  the  start  dale  of  the 
winterterm  — be  addressed  separately.  It's  also 
important,  he  says,  that  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity community  voice  their  opinions  on  the 
issues,  because  “the  whole  University  will  be 
involved  in  implementing  them.” 

After  reactions  are  heard,  the  recommen- 


dations will  go  to  BUGS  and  then  to  Senate. 

The  report  gives  several  reasons  for 
recommending  these  changes.  The  increased 
gap  between  fall  and  winter  would  overcome 
some  of  the  present  scheduling  difficulties  (such 
as  late  registration  and  drop-add  period), 
allowing  students  more  time  to  seek  the  advice 
of  academic  counsellors  and  to  make  more 
informed  decisions  when  selecting  courses,  says 
the  report.  This  is  especially  important  at  the 
end  of  the  fall  term,  when  more  students  need 
evaluation. 

In  determining  the  length  of  the  semester,  the 
committee  recommends  that  the  schedule  be 
streamlined  “to  provide  a longer  examination 
and  marking  period  for  students  and  faculty,  to 
reduce  the  overlap  between  registration-related 
procedures  and  the  commencement  of  classes 
. . . (and)  to  stop  the  present  waste  of  time  of 
students  and  faculty  at  the  beginning  of  the 
semester  when  classes  do  not  begin  on  Monday.” 
The  report  says  there  appears  to  be  “no  sound 
pedagogical  reason  for  concluding  that  13 
weeks  of  classes  is.  in  some  sense,  the  optimum.” 
The  report  shows  how  the  schedule  of  the  spring 
1987,  fall  1987  and  winter  1988  terms  would 
have  differed  under  the  12-week  plan.  The 
amount  of  class  lime  reduced  might  be  no 
greater  than  two  sessions  for  each  course. 


The  changes  to  winter-term  start  dates  for 
certain  1 00-level  courses  would  better  align  the 
University’s  semesters  with  those  of  the  high 
schools,  says  the  report.  This  would  “enable  the 
University  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for 
Semester  I courses  in  the  winter  term  by 
attracting  a substantial  group  of  500  to  1,000 
students  to  the  winter  semester,  when  there  is 
some  capacity  for  faking  new  students.” 

Because  of  changing  high  school  regulations, 
it  is  anticipated  that  25  to  30  per  cent  of  high 
school  students  will  finish  in  January:  many  of 
them  will  want  to  enter  the  University  in  the 
winter  term. 

The  committee  outlined  two  options  — 
starting  the  winter  term  for  all  students  in 
February  or  offering  a range  of  1 00-level 
courses  for  new  students  starting  in  February. 

Although  there  are  several  advantages  to  the 
first  option  — it  would  better  balance  enrolment 
among  the  semesters,  would  be  easier  to 
administer,  would  help  reduce  some  of  the 
overcrowding  of  the  fall  term  and  would  provide 
an  opportunity  for  developing  an  orientation 
and  support  program  aimed  specifically  at  the 
needs  of  new  Semester  1 students  — the 
committee  is  not  recommending  this  plan. 

A later  finish  date  would  delay  students’  entry 
Continued  on  back  page. 
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Peirson  receives  top 
undergraduate  medal 


Glenn  Peirson  of  Guelph  is  the  recipient  of  the 
Winegard  Medal  for  1988. 

Awarded  annually  to  the  graduand  judged  to 
be  the  most  outstanding  student,  the  Winegard 
Medal  is  the  University’s  most  prestigious 
undergraduate  award.  Its  winner  must  combine 
an  outstanding  academic  record  with  extra- 
curricular activities  and  the  personal  attributes 
of  leadership  and  citizenship. 

Peirson  graduated  last  fall  with  an  honors  BA 
in  psychology  and  philosophy  and  is  now  en- 
rolled in  the  medical  program  at  McMaster 
University.  Although  most  students  headed  for 
medical  school  choose  a science  program,  he 
says  the  flexibility  and  the  broad  scope  of 
Guelph’s  BA  program  were  more  suited  to  his 
educational  goals. 

Peirson’s  background  reflects  his  orientation 
towards  community  service  and  the  helping 
professions.  He  is  a volunteer  for  the  Christian 
Medical  and  Dental  Society  of  Canada  and  has 
served  on  the  missions  committee  and  as  a 
teacher  for  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Guelph. 
He  has  worked  as  a sports  counsellor  at  a 
children’s  day  camp,  has  taught  autistic  children, 
tutored  high  school  mathematics  students, 
worked  with  emotionally  disturbed  teenagers 
and  supervised  other  student  volunteers  at  St 


Joseph’s  Hospital  and  Home. 

During  his  university  career,  Peirson  parti- 
cipated in  a number  of  intramural  sports  and 
was  a member  of  the  University  choir  and  the 
Guelph  Chamber  Choir.  An  accomplished 
singer,  he  has  competed  in  several  vocal 
competitions,  including  the  Guelph  Kiwanis 
Festival  and  the  Edward  Johnson  Competition. 

He  is  a member  of  the  Ontario  Youth  Choir, 
sang  last  summer  with  the  Etora  Three  Centuries 
Festival  Choir  and  is  lead  singer  at  the 
Metropolitan  United  Church  in  Toronto. 

Peirson’s  academic  record  is  equally  impres- 
sive. Listed  on  the  dean’s  honors  list  for  all  eight 
of  his  semesters  at  Guelph,  he  received  a 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council  award  in  1987  to  research  the 
neuropsychology  of  singing  and  was  responsible 
for  implementing  and  analysing  research  on 
handedness  in  relation  to  cerebral  asymmetry. 

His  other  academic  awards  include  the  Skinner 
Medal  awarded  by  the  College  of  Social  Science 
and  the  Psychology  Award  for  high  academic 
standing. 

The  Winegard  Medal  was  presented  to  Peirson 
by  University  chancellor  William  Stewart  at  the 
annual  Board  of  Govemors/Senate  dinner  held 
June  I.  O 


Glenn  Peirson  receives  the  Winegard  Medal  from  chancellor  WUliam  Stewart 
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Gas  bill  cheaper  under 
group  purchase  plan 


by  David  Thomas 

A group  purchase  plan  for  natural  gas  is 
allowing  Physical  Resources  to  reduce  its  budget 
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requirements  by  more  than  half  a million  dollars. 

Six  universities  — Guelph,  Windsor,  Western, 
Waterloo,  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  McMaster  — 
negotiated  an  agreement  last  year  with  Union 
Gas  and  Western  Gas  Marketing  Ltd.,  a division 
of  TransCanada  PipeLines  Ltd.,  for  gas  pur- 
chases of  about  $10  million  a year. 

The  universities  were  able  to  get  together  to 
make  purchases  after  the  gas  industry  was 
deregulated,  says  Bob  Davis,  assistant  director 
of  Physical  Resources. 

Before  deregulation,  the  University  got  a 
price  break  for  its  gas  on  an  “interruptablc” 
contract.  If  the  gas  company  was  running  low 
on  fuel,  it  could  cut  off  the  University’s  supply 
on  four  hours’  notice.  That  was  no  problem  for 
the  University,  however,  because  it  can  bum 
either  oil  or  natural  gas,  and  there  are  always 
enough  oil  reserves  to  last  for  about  three  days. 
The  new  contract  under  deregulation  is  also 
inicmiplable. 

The  universities  decided  last  year  to  band 
together  to  seek  a belter  price  when  Davis  was 
chair  of  the  energy  committee  of  the  Ontario 
Association  of  Physical  Plant  and  Planning 
Administrators.  Tenders  were  called  among 
Alberta  producers  to  determine  if  buying  directly 
would  be  less  expensive  than  buying  from 
Ontario  gas  utilities.  Davis  says  Union  Gas  was 
"quite  forward  thinking’’  and  willing  to  bargain, 
so  the  deal  was  struck. 

Davis,  who  now  chairs  the  committee  of  the 
six  universities  that  signed  the  contract,  thinks 
the  group  may  buy  directly  from  producers  in 
future  because  the  market  situation  is  becoming 
much  less  restricted. 

U of  G uses  about  1 8 million  cubic  metres  of 
natural  gas  a year  to  heal  its  430,000  square 
metres  of  space.  The  University’s  annual  fuel 
bill  is  close  to  $2.5  million.  O 


Martin  Warmelink,  director  of  marketing  and 
sales  for  Langford  Inc.  of  Guelph,  presents  a 
cheque  for  $8,710.45  toOVC  Dean  Ole  Nielsen 
for  continuing  education  facilities  in  OVC’s 
proposed  learning  centre.  The  amount  is  five 
per  cent  of  Langford’s  sales  of  animal  health 


products  to  Ontario  veterinarians  in  April 
1988.'This  is  the  second  annual  cheque  based 
on  April  sales  presented  by  Langford.  The 
company  has  pledged  to  make  three  more, 
making  it  an  annual  donation  over  a five-year 
period. 


Getting  a head  START 


Some  of  U of  G’s  first- year  students  have  a head 
start  when  they  arrive  on  campus  in  September. 
They’ve  already  stayed  in  residence,  met  some 
faculty  and  stafrand  learned  about  the  resources 
available  to  help  them  adjust  to  life  as  a 
university  student. 

Last  year,  441  students  — almost  a quarter  of 
the  total  first-year  enrolment  — attended  the 
University’s  START  program.  Now  in  its  10th 
year,  the  two-day  program  is  unique  to  Guelph. 
This  year,  sessions  are  being  held  July  9 and  1 0, 
1 8 and  1 9 and  28  and  29. 

A recurring  theme  throughout  START  is  the 
balance  between  personal  and  intellectual 
development.  Many  high  school  students  are 
unprepared  for  the  academic  and  social  demands 
university  makes  on  their  time.  "Students 
have  to  learn  how  to  balance  academic  and 
personal  development  challenges,”  says  START 
co-ordinator  Kathy  Douglas,  Counselling  and 
Student  Resource  Centre. 

START  helps  them  strive  for  a balance  by 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  plan  their  acade- 


mic programs,  learn  how  the  library  works  and 
how  to  get  help  with  study  skills  and  writing.  It 
also  introduces  them  to  extracurricular  activities 
like  residence  government,  clubs  and  athletics, 
which  provide  other  avenues  for  personal  growth. 

“People  coming  to  a new  environment  are 
looking  for  cues  to  tell  them  how  to  behave,” 
says  Douglas.  “There  are  some  behavior  patterns, 
like  poor  study  habits  and  time  management, 
that  will  prevent  success.  Weemphasize  patterns 
that  encourage  a successful  transition.” 

The  small  group  sessions  cover  such  topics  as 
study  skills,  athletics,  alcohol  awareness,  money 
management,  surviving  the  first  week  on  campus 
and  career  development. 

START’s  groups  leaders  are  senior  students 
who  share  their  own  experiences  with  prospec- 
tive students.  Resource  staff  come  from  the 
CSRC,  the  Athletics  Department,  Medical 
Services,  Residences,  the  Registrar’s  office,  the 
library,  faculty,  academic  counsellors,  the 
Central  Student  Association  and  a number  of 
student  clubs.  O 


Some  450  teachers,  guidance  counsellors  and 
school  administrators  from  across  Ontario 
attended  Update  ’88,  a series  of  professional 
development  days  on  campus.  Pictured  from 
left  to  right  are:  academic  vice-president  Jack 
MacDonald,  who  welcomed  the  participants; 


Update  ’88  co-ordinator  Sharon  Popkey,  senior 
admissions  counsellor  with  Admissions;  Sheila 
Smith,  head  of  visual  arts  and  vice-principal  of 
continuing  education  at  Don  Mills  Collegiate 
Institute;  and  Rod  Stewart,  a geography  teacher 
at  Sudbury  Secondary  School. 


School  days  for  teachers 


The  Admissions  Office  hosted  Update  ’88  in 
February  and  April,  three  days  of  professional 
development  for  secondary  school  teachers, 
guidance  personnel  and  school  board  adminis- 
trators. A total  of  450  participants  from  across 
the  province  attended  over  the  three  days. 

Now  in  its  fifth  year,  the  program  took  on  a 
new  format  this  year  on  the  advice  of  a commit- 
tee consisting  of  secondary  school  teachers  and 
U of  G faculty  and  staff.  The  program  was 


expanded  to  include  some  75  sessions  — some 
of  them  involving  formal  presentations  and 
some  with  a more  informal  hands-on  approach. 

Sharon  Popkey.  senior  admissions  counsellor 
(liaison),  says  a main  objective  of  the  program  is 
to  provide  contacts  for  teachers  with  Guelph 
faculty  and  create  a forum  for  an  exchange  of 
ideas.  This  involved  donations  of  lime  and 
expertise  from  many  faculty  members  across 
campus.  O 
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for  cardiovascular  health? 


Prof.  Vhundi  Mahadevappa  studies  blood  samples  with  a centrifuge. 

Photo  by  Owen  Robciis,  OfTicc  of  Research 


Milk  advertising  shows  an  8:1 


Research— 

Diet  or  aspirin 

by  Owen  Roberts 
C^ce  of  Research 

Despite  recent  claims  about  the  benefits  of 
aspirin  in  maintaining  and  improving  cardio- 
vascular health,  a U of  G researcher  says  the 
drug  may  be  less  desirable  than  a finely  tuned 
diet. 

Prof.  Vhundi  Mahadevappa,  Department  of 
Nutritional  Sciences,  is  in  the  midst  of  a three- 
year  research  project  that  takes  a dietary  — 
rather  than  drug-controlled  — approach  to 
cardiovascular  health. 

He  believes  the  reported  benefits  of  aspirin  in 
controlling  cardiovascular  diseases  and  other 
inflammatory  conditions  can  be  matched 
through  dietary  methods.  “The  dietary  means 
— which  produces  the  least  or  no  side  effects 
—should  be  better,  since  not  everyone  can  take 
anti-inflammatory  drugs  like  aspirin,”  he  says. 

Some  cardiovascular  diseases,  including 
thrombosis,  may  be  influenced  by  the  conversion 
of  a naturally  occurring  fatty  acid  called 
arachidonic  add  Into  the  metabolite  throm- 
boxane A2,  a potent  blood  vessel  constrictor. 
Mahadevappa  believes  that  a fatty  acid  found  in 
canola  oil  — alpha  linolenic  acid  — may  thwart 
this  conversion,  thereby  reducing  the  chances  of 
thrombosis. 

Conditions  such  as  asthma,  arthritis  and 
psoriasis,  which  are  also  caused  by  pro- 
inflammatory  compounds  produced  from 
arachidonic  acid,  may  similarly  be  manipulated 
through  the  use  of  specific  dietary  fats  such  as 
canola  oil  and  fish  oil  instead  of  anti- 
inflammatory drugs  like  aspirin. 

Mahadevappa  has  been  selected  to  present  a 
paper  on  his  research  at  the  14th  International 
Congress  on  Biochemistry  in  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia.  He  gave  a similar  address 
recently  at  a symposium  in  Colorado  organized 
by  the  University  of  California. 

Mahadevappa  is  the  first  U of  G researcher  to 
receive  the  Canadian  Heart  Foundation's  career 
development  award,  reserved  for  scientists  who 
have  shown  excellence  and  long-term  potential 
in  research  in  cardiovascular  disease,  which 
claims  more  lives  in  North  America  than  any 
other  disease. 

His  research  is  supported  by  the  Heart  and 
Stroke  Foundation  of  Ontario,  the  Canola 
Council  of  Canada  and  the  Natural  Sciences 
and  Engineering  Research  Council.  O 
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A unique  research  study  at  U of  G shows  there  is 
an  $8  return  at  the  retail  level  for  every  $ 1 spent 
on  milk  advertising  in  Ontario. 

By  comparison,  butter  advertising  nationwide 
resulted  in  almost  a 2:1  return  ratio. 

Prof.  Ellen  Goddard,  Department  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics  and  Business,  collected  quar- 
terly data  on  consumption,  advertising 
expenditures  and  prices  of  both  milk  and  butter 
from  1971  to  1984.  She  expressed  her  analysis 
in  1981  dollars. 

Between  1971  and  1 984,  as  fluid  milk  adver- 
tising increased  from  $2  million  to  $6.3  million 
in  Ontario,  retail  sales  grew  from  $573  million 
to  $800  million,  says  Goddard.  Meanwhile, 
advertising  of  Canadian  industrial  milk  products 
(most  of  which  is  butter  advertising,  she  says) 
increased  from  $3  million  to  $ 1 4 million  while 
butler  sales  climbed  from  $364  million  to  $432 
million. 

A $1  increase  in  the  money  spent  on  milk 
advertising  generated  $8  worth  of  new  retail 
revenue  (10  more  litres  of  milk)  for  the  milk 
industry,  says  Goddard.  In  comparison,  a $1 
increase  in  the  money  spent  on  industrial  milk 


product  advertising  generated  $1.96  worth  of 
new  retail  revenue  (0.7  more  kilograms  of 
butter)  for  the  butter  industry. 

“The  research  shows  that  advertising  sparks 
positive  returns  for  both  commodities  and  plays 
a useful  role,”  says  Goddard.  “The  results  are 
greater  for  milk  advertising  than  butter,  however, 
and  future  expenditures  should  be  examined  in 
that  light" 

The  study  centred  on  generic  campaigns  by 
the  Ontario  Milk  Marketing  Board  and  butter 
advertising  by  (he  Dairy  Bureau  of  Canada. 
Generic  advertising  is  a marketing  tool  used 
extensively  in  Canadian  agriculture  by  provincial 
marketing  boards  for  fluid  milk  and  by  national 
advertising  organizations  for  butter,  cheese,  ice 
cream,  eggs,  pork  and  beef. 

“Producers  contribute  directly  to  these  boards 
through  levies,”  says  Goddard.  “It’s  critical  that 
they  know  the  return  they’re  getting  on  their 
money.” 

She  says  the  types  of  advertising  campaigns 
waged  by  the  two  organizations  may  have 
influenced  the  results.  “The  milk  industry  was 


Two  join  tourism 
research  centre 

Two  U of  G faculty  are  participating  in  the  new 
Tourism  Research  and  Education  Centre 
(TREC)  at  the  University  of  Waterloo.  Prof. 
Michael  Haywood.  School  of  Hotel  and  Food 
Administration,  and  Prof.  Reid  Kreutzwiser, 
Geography,  will  conduct  research  for  the 
interdisciplinary  centre. 

The  need  for  such  a centre  was  recognized 
several  years  ago  by  a group  of  tourism 
researchers  at  several  Ontario  universities  who 
began  to  meet  on  a semi-formal  basis.  But  there 
was  no  formal  structure  to  carry  out  work.  The 
idea  was  to  provide  a meeting  ground  for  people 
who  are  involved  with  tourism  and  create 
research  possibilities,  says  Haywood. 

The  centre  will  conduct  research  on  tourism- 
related  topics  such  as  business  administration, 
geography,  economics,  hospitality  management, 
recreation  and  leisure  studies. 

TREC  will  provide  data  collection  and 
information  dissemination  services  to  govern- 
ment organizations,  individual  corporations, 
private  consultants,  industry  associations,  visitor 
bureaus,  museums,  educational  institutions  and 
independent  researchers. 

In  1986,  tourism  generated  more  than  $22 
billion  in  Canada,  or  4.3  per  cent  of  the  gross 
national  product,  and  provided  600,000 jobs,  or 
5.2  per  cent  of  the  workforce.  O 


return 


clearly  out  to  capture  a market  share  held  by  the 
soft  drink  and  fruit  juice  industry.  Its  campaign 
was  aimed  at  getting  young  people  — who  may 
be  quite  open  to  the  influence  of  advertising 
—to  drink  milk  instead  of  pop  and  juice.  But  the 
butter  industry  ads  were  more  general  in  both 
their  audience  appeal  and  in  their  message.” 

Goddard  thinks  butter  may  also  have  been 
negatively  affected  by  its  price  and  by  the 
cholesterol  scare  of  the  early  1980s.  “Even 
though  they’re  both  dairy  products,  consumers 
view  milk  and  butter  as  very  different  commo- 
dities," she  says.  “They  seem  to  think  that  milk 
is  something  they  must  have  in  their  homes 
regardless  of  its  price,  while  butter  is  perceived 
as  somewhat  of  a luxury  that  can  be  substituted 
with  margarine.  There  just  doesn’t  seem  to  be  a 
nutritious  substitute  for  milk." 

Goddard  says  no  other  aggregate  analysis  of 
milk  marketing  campaigns  has  ever  been  done 
in  Canada.  “There  have  been  questionnaires 
and  surveys  done  on  generic  campaigns,  but  no 
one  has  ever  actually  quantified  the  link  between 
quantity  sold  and  advertising  expenditure.”  O 


Digital  emergency  service 
locator  system  designed 


Eight  executives  from  James  Richardson  and 
Sons  Ltd.,  a Winnipeg-based  grain,  shipping 
and  investment  empire,  were  on  campus  recently 
to  hear  about  The  Campaign  from  faculty, 
development  staff  and  campaign  volunteers. 
Above,  company  president  G^rge  Richardson, 
right,  meets  with  President  Burt  Matthews, 
left,  and  University  supporter  George  Morris 
to  discuss  development  of  OAC’s  George  Morris 


Centre  for  strategic  planning  in  agriculture. 
Richardson  was  joined  by  four  other  executives 
of  the  parent  company,  as  well  as  James 
Richardson,  president  of  Pioneer  Engineering 
Resources,  and  Robert  Armstrong  and  Don 
Kunder  of  Top  Notch  Feeds  Ltd.  in  Seaforth. 
For  all  the  visitors,  it  was  their  first  visit  to  the 
University. 

Pholo  by  John  Majorossy.  Photographic  Services 


by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

“My  place  is  easy  to  find  . . . turn  left  off  the 
highway  at  (he  county  road  after  the  old  truck 
stop,  then  it’sjust  a little  ways  past  (he  farm  with 
the  grey  and  white  buildings.  There’s  a big 
evergreen  tree  in  front.  And  please  hurry,  it’s  an 
emergency." 

Too  often,  emergency  services  are  stymied  by 
sketchy  or  obsolete  directions.  But  University 
researchers  think  a computerized  destination 
information  system  they've  designed  for  ambu- 
lance, police  and  fire  services  could  shorten 
response  time  appreciably. 

Using  computer  technology,  researchers  in 
the  Department  of  Computing  and  Information 
Science  have  created  a "single  line  street 
network”  — essentially,  a computerized  line 
map  — for  a huge  5.000-square-mile  area 
stretching  from  Stratford  to  west  of  Guelph,  and 
from  Brantford  to  just  north  of  Arthur. 

Emergency  service  departments  need  only 
give  the  computer  the  destination,  and  it  will 
suggest  the  quickest  and  easiest  route  to  get 
there. 

"There  hasn’t  been  a single  map  for  the  area 
before.”  says  Prof.  Jim  Linders.  "Emergency 
services  used  a variety  of  street  maps  and 
municipal  maps,  from  different  years  and  even 
having  different  scales.” 


But  the  new  package,  called  the  “Land 
Related  Information  System,”  offers  a digital 
computer  map  by  which  the  minimal  path  from 
a given  depot  to  the  emergency  destination  can 
be  tracked.  Using  "spaghetti  graphics.” 
researchers  used  the  existing  maps  to  create  one 
master  map  database  that  can  be  easily  altered 
as  new  information  becomes  available. 

“It  can  be  as  current  as  the  newest  subdivision, 
as  long  as  (here  is  a map  of  it  available  which 
can  be  drawn  into  this  system,”  says  Linders. 

The  system’s  success  in  rural  areas  is  built  on 
an  emergency  service  code.  Rural  residents  who 
do  not  have  house  numbers  will  be  assigned  a 
seven-digit  code  that,  when  fed  into  the  com- 
puter. will  locate  the  residence  to  within  100 
metres.  In  addition,  programmers  can  build  in 
“impedence”  values  to  each  street  and  road,  so 
the  computer  can  suggest  routes  offering  the 
least  resistance  in  terms  of  road  conditions, 
traffic  and  stop  signs. 

The  system  is  now  being  tested  on  non- 
emergency calls  in  conjunction  with  the  existing 
map  system.  Linders  expects  it  will  be  fully 
operational  sometime  this  year. 

The  program  was  funded  by  a research 
contract  with  the  Department  of  Energy,  Mines 
and  Resources,  the  federal  agency  responsible 
for  mapping,  and  has  involved  (he  co-operation 
of  the  Region  of  Waterloo  and  many  associated 
agencies.  O 
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Changing  for  agriculture 

Ontario’s  agnculiure  industry  is  at  a crossroads, 
says  Clare  Rennie,  assistant  deputy  minister  of 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
(OMAF). 

Rennie  was  addressing  recipients  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Diploma  in  Agriculture,  Ontario  Diploma 
in  Horticulture  and  Ontario  Diploma  in  Agri- 
culture programs  at  convocation  May  31. 

He  told  the  graduates  that  the  challenge  they 
will  face  is  to  make  the  agricultural  industry  go 
in  new  directions  to  continue  to  be  competitive. 

“We  are  living  in  such  a dynamic  world  that 
some  of  the  material  you  memorized  for  your 
final  exams  or  studied  at  home  may  well  be 
replaced  by  new  technology  a year  from  now." 
he  said. 

An  OAC  graduate  himself.  Rennie  said  that 
much  has  changed  since  OMAF  was  formed 
100  years  ago.  But  one  thing  that  will  stay  the 
same,  he  said,  is  that  “there  will  always  be  a 
demand  for  quality  food  and  for  quality  related 
services,  and  that  means  there  will  be  a strong 
need  for  graduates  of  the  various  diploma 
programs  at  this  institution." 

Rennie  told  the  graduates  they  will  succeed  if 
they  set  realistic  goals  and  work  towards  them. 

"Don’t  wear  rose-colored  glasses  all  the  time,  Clare  Rennie 
but  be  an  optimist  rather  than  a pessimist,"  he 
said.  O 


Saving  the  environment 


Henry  Wiseman 


Today’s  society  is  in  a state  of  revolution,  with 
values  being  questioned  and  sometimes 
abandoned,  graduates  were  told  at  morning 
convocation  June  I. 

Speaking  to  recipients  of  the  general  bachelor 
of  arts  degree.  Prof  Henry  Wiseman,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Studies,  said  society’s  values 
are  born  of  materialism  and  have  no  roots.  "We 
live  in  an  age  of  revolution,  when  the  future 
rushes  in  as  we  rush  out  to  grasp  every  oppor- 
tunity and  every  good  and  every  desire  we  want 
to  gratify,”  he  said. 

Wiseman  told  the  graduating  class  that  today 
is  an  age  of  heresy,  where  the  traditional 
relationship  between  people  and  nature  has 
been  transformed.  There  have  been  many 
innovations  in  communication  and  transpor- 
tation, he  said,  but  people  now  have  the  power 
to  destroy  the  environment  and  each  other. 

No  revolution  in  the  past  has  been  as  substan- 
tial as  the  one  in  which  we  now  live,  said 
Wiseman.  “The  balance  between  the  harmony 
of  nature  and  man  is  now  profoundly  in 
jeopardy.”  People  cannot  live  in  isolation,  he 
said.  Everyone  must  do  what  they  can  to 
“preserve  this  beautiful  earth  of  ours.”  O 


Preserving  the  beautiful 

The  world  has  changed  a lot  since  noted 
economist  Clarence  Barber  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan  in  1939. 

Barber,  who  received  an  honorary  doctor  of 
laws  degree  at  afternoon  convocation  June  I 
and  addressed  graduates  of  the  honors  bachelor 
of  arts  and  bachelor  of  commerce  programs,- 
chronicled  the  great  economic  changes  that 
have  taken  place  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

“The  Canadian  and  world  economy  picked 
up  steam  and  25  years  of  exceptional  prosperity 
followed,”  he  said.  “Average  living  standards 
throughout  the  world  roughly  doubled  during 
this  period.  Unemployment  rates  in  many  coun- 
tries stayed  down  at  levels  never  before  recorded. 

In  real  terms,  growth  in  total  output  averaged 
around  five  per  cent  per  year.” 

Barber,  who  is  professor  emeritus  at  the 
University  of  Manitoba,  told  the  graduates  that 
although  economic  growth  has  slowed  in  the 
last  15  years,  the  world’s  population  and  the 
amount  of  pollution  have  continued  to  grow.  In 
coming  years,  there  will  be  many  challenges  for 
the  graduates  and  their  contemporaries. 

"One  of  the  most  urgent  is  surely  our 
environment,”  he  said.  "We  can  no  longer  take 
clean  air  and  clean  water  for  granted.  While  the 
capitalistic  enterprise  system  solves  many 
problems,  pollution  and  many  other  environ- 
mental effects  are  not  among  them.  Here, 
government  regulations  and  controls  and  per- 
haps subsidies  are  needed.”  O 


Clarence  Barber 


Funding  for 

research  & development 

An  important  future  lies  ahead  for  science  in 
society,  so  it  must  have  adequate  funding,  says 
microbiologist  Robert  Murray. 

Murray,  who  received  an  honorary  doctor  of 
science  degree  at  morning  convocation  June  2, 
told  bachelor  of  science  graduates  that  the 
success  and  continuing  promise  of  discoveries 
arising  from  research  will  affect  “almost  every- 
thing from  the  comforts  of  life  to  the  utilization 
of  resources,  and  from  innovation  in  industry  to 
military  prowess." 

A professor  emeritus  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  who  is  renowned  for  his 
research  on  the  walls  of  microbes,  Murray  said 
universities  face  funding  problems  because  the 
decisions  of  administrators  are  influenced  by 
political  concerns.  He  stressed  that  there  must 
be  a solid  commitment  to  funding  research  and 
development  (R&D). 

“I  fail  to  see  how  top-quality  R&D  for  the 
benefit  of  industry  and  of  gross  domestic  product 
can  arise  without  a really  strong  and  productive 
basis  in  science  and  understanding  of  the 
different  approaches  and  requirements  for 
R&D,”  he  said. 

Murray  told  the  students  they  should  take  an 
active  role  in  educating  the  public  and  legislators  Robert  Murray 
about  the  importance  of  scientific  research. 

He  praised  U of  G for  its  role  in  public 
education.  "Guelph  is  the  most  successful  in 
this,”  he  said.  “A  notable  and  admirable  addition, 
directed  to  environmental  concerns,  came  as  a 
supplement  to  the  Globe  and  Mad  two  days  ago. 

May  we  all  learn  from  this." 

At  the  same  ceremony.  Prof.  Innes  MacKenzie, 

Department  of  Physics,  was  named  professor 
emeritus.  O 


Letting  in  the  light 


William  Jarrett 


A university  education  is  a privilege,  says 
Scottish  veterinary  scientist  Dr.  William  Jarrett, 
but  not  a privilege  in  the  snobbish  sense  of  the 
word. 

“It  is  an  opening  of  doors,  a letting  in  of 
light,”  he  told  afternoon  convocation  June  2, 
after  receiving  an  honorary  doctor  of  science 
degree.  “It  is  simply  preparing  one  to  go  out  and 
face  the  world  with  a prepared  and  well- 
furnished  mind  to  tackle  the  quest  for  new 
knowledge.” 

Speaking  to  recipients  of  graduate  degrees 
and  diplomas,  bachelor  of  landscape  architecture 
and  doctor  of  veterinary  medicine  degrees. 
Jarrett  said  there  is  a lot  of  pressure  from 
politicians  to  direct  research  “towards  subject 
matter  which  appears  to  be  economically 
imperative  at  the  moment." 

He  noted  many  of  the  achievements  that  have 
come  from  university  research,  from  penicillin 
to  biotechnologies.  “These  ideas  and  tasks  are 
not  foreseen  in  planning  councils  or  political 
committees,”  he  said. 

Jarrett,  a professor  of  veterinary  pathology  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  told  the  graduates 
they  should  use  their  education  to  find  the 
answers  to  questions  in  society  that  “have  not 
yet  been  asked  or  even  envisaged."  O 


Living  with  heart 
and  mind  prepared 


Ursula  Franklin’s  message  to  graduates  at 
morning  convocation  June  3 was  simple  and 
clear.  She  said  they  should  live  life  “with  hearts 
and  minds  prepared.” 

Education  is  a complicated  process  where 
students  learn  more  than  just  new  information, 
the  University  of  Toronto  physicist  told  grad- 
uates of  the  bachelor  of  applied  science  and 
bachelor  of  science  in  human  kinetics  programs, 
after  she  was  presented  with  an  honorary  doctor 
of  science  degree. 

"You  will  know  that  as  you  graduate  from 
University,  having  passed  your  exams,  your 
mind  is  well  prepared,”  she  said,  “but  I think  as 
you  look  back,  on  your  teachers,  on  your 
colleagues,  you  will  also  see  that  it  has  been  a 
lime  that  has  also  prepared  your  heart.  And  it 
should  have  prepared  it  with  compassion,  with 
understanding  and  curiosity.” 

Making  a valuable  contribution  to  society 
requires  using  both  the  heart  and  the  mind,  said 


Franklin.  Knowledge  is  not  enough. 

She  noted  that  for  a long  time  women  were 
denied  the  opportunity  to  develop  their  minds 
and  "to  acknowledge  that  the  work  of  the 
female  mind  is  worth  noting,  worth  writing 
about."  She  said  that  matters  of  the  heart  are  not 
the  exclusive  domain  of  women,  just  as  matters 
of  the  mind  are  not  the  exclusive  domain  of 
men. 

“As  you  raise  the  next  generation,"  she  told 
the  graduates,  "make  sure  that  all  of  them  know 
one  has  to  be  prepared  with  heart  and  mind,  and 
there’s  no  exclusive  right  of  one  gender  in  any 
one  of  them.” 

Franklin,  who  earned  her  PhD  in  physics 
from  Berlin  Technical  University,  is  a member 
of  the  Order  of  Canada  and  an  honorary 
member  of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Society 
International,  an  honor  society  of  women 
educators.  O 


HIGHLIGHTS 
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John  Summers 


Learning 
is  a lifelong 
process 


Clay  Switzer 


There  are  plentiful  opportunities  for  agriculture 
graduates,  says  Clay  Switzer,  Ontario  deputy 
minister  of  agriculture  and  food. 

Speaking  at  afternoon  convocation  June  3, 
Switzer  told  graduates  of  the  bachelor  of  science 
in  agriculture,  earth  and  food  science  and 
engineering  degrees  that  the  industry  is  much 
different  now  than  when  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  was  formed  100  years 
ago.  He  said  the  future  will  bring  about  even 
more  changes. 

“The  crucial  element  needed  to  make  new 
initiatives  work  is  people  — educated  profes- 
sionals to  be  specific.  And  that’s  where  you 
graduates  come  in.  In  order  for  the  Ontario 
agri-food  industry  to  remain  competitive,  it 
needs  people  with  education  and  training  in  the 
agricultural  sciences." 

“Whatever  different  paths  you  might  take.” 
he  said,  "remember  that  learning  does  not  end 
at  graduation.  As  you  go  through  life  you  will 
realize  that  the  more  we  know,  the  more  we  are 
inspired  to  know  more." 

Prof.  Gordon  Macleod  and  Prof.  John 
Summers,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  were 
each  named  a professor  emeritus  at  the  cere- 
mony. Canadian  industrialist  Cecil  Franklin, 
former  chair  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  was 
made  an  honorary  fellow  of  the  University. 

In  his  remarks,  Franklin  made  special  mention 
of  the  fact  that  this  was  last  convocation  over 
which  retiring  President  Burt  Matthews  would 
preside.  O 
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Strike  up  the  band! 


Gideon  Silverthom  came  to  see  his  grandson 
graduate  last  Thursday.  He  hadn’t  been  able  to 
graduate  himself  when  he  was  an  OAC  student, 
because  he  had  to  take  over  the  family  farm 
following  the  death  of  his  father. 

That  was  in  1918. 

President  Burt  Matthews  made  special  men- 
tion of  the  Silvenhoms  during  the  convocation 
ceremony.  The  band  burst  into  a quick  verse  of 
“Happy  Birthday"  when  Matthews  said  that 


Silverthom  would  be  celebrating  his  92nd 
birthday  the  next  day. 

Silverthom,  who  lives  in  Islington,  says  his 
education  at  OAC  helped  him  a lot  when  he  had 
to  take  over  the  family  farm.  What  he  liked  best 
was  the  chance  to  meet  people  and  to  exchange 
opinions,  he  said.  “Over  half  of  your  education 
comes  from  getting  acquainted." 

Silverthom's  grandson  Jeff  of  Ottawa  received 
a bachelor  of  landscape  architecture  degree.  O 


Jeffrey  Silverthom,  BLA  ’88,  with  his  grandfather,  Gideon  Silverthom,  who  graduated 
from  OAC  in  1918. 


Ursula  Franklin  with  chancellor  William  Stewart. 


Lois  Matthews  helps  her  husband,  President  Burt  Matthews,  remove  his 
convocation  robe.  June  3 was  his  last  convocation  as  president. 


Pet  Trust  supports  research 
on  companion  animals 


When  Bess,  a West  Highland  terrier,  developed 
cancer  of  the  lymph  nodes,  Agnes  Smith,  an 
elderly  widow  and  owner  of  the  much-loved 
dog.  was  heartbroken.  When  her  pet  died  three 
months  after  the  illness  was  diagnosed,  she 
lamented  that  “no  one  needs  me  anymore.” 

AnimaLs  play  a big  role  in  people's  lives,  says 
Prof.  Stephen  Kruth,  Clinical  Studies.  And  it’s 
frustrating  for  veterinarians  when  they  have  to 
tell  owners  that  nothing  can  be  done  for  their 
pets,  he  says.  Although  pets  are  generally  better 
fed  and  cared  for  than  ever  before,  they  suffer 
from  many  of  the  same  afflictions  as  people, 
including  cancer,  kidney  and  eye  diseases. 

When  the  government  gives  out  money  for 
research,  pets  aren’t  high  on  the  priority  list, 
even  though  research  on  animal  diseases  often 
has  relevance  to  the  treatment  of  human  diseases. 
The  situation  is  improving,  however,  through 
funds  provided  by  Pet  T rust,  a program  set  up  to 
provide  support  for  research  on  companion 
animals. 

initial  funding  has  come  from  veterinarians 
who  have  made  donations  in  memory  of  clients’ 
pets,  from  pet  owners,  clubs,  foundations  and 
industry. 

Pet  Trust  is  providing  funding  for  a diversity 
of  projects,  including  Kruth ’s  work  on  cancer  of 
the  lymph  nodes  in  dogs.  He  is  learning  more 
about  the  disease  so  it  can  be  treated  at  OVC’s 
new  radiotherapy  unit,  scheduled  to  open  later 
this  year.  The  facility.the  first  of  its  kind  for  pets 
in  Canada  (there  are  20  in  the  United  Stales), 
consists  of  Ortho-voltage  and  Cobalt  60  units, 
donated  by  Princess  Margaret  Hospital  in 
Toronto. 

The  unit  will  also  be  used  to  treat  cancers  of 
the  skin  and  mouth,  which  do  not  respond  well 
to  chemotherapy  and  surgery.  These  tumors  are 
particularly  common  in  dogs  and  cals. 

Pet  Trust  funds  are  also  being  used  by 
postdoctoral  fellow  Karol  Mathews  in  canine 


kidney  transplant  research.  She  is  using  a 
technique  that  relies  on  donor  bone  marrow 
cells  to  help  the  kidney  adapt  to  the  new  host. 
She  hopes  the  cells,  which  are  injected  into  the 
organ  recipient,  will  eliminate  the  need  for  anti- 
rejection  drugs. 

Currently,  human  and  animal  organ  recipients 
have  to  take  these  drugs  for  life  to  prevent 
rejection.  Not  only  are  the  drugs  expensive,  they 
can  have  unpleasant  side  effects. 

The  technique  circumvents  the  careful 
matching  of  organs,  which  requires  a huge 
organizational  infrastructure  at  hospitals  across 
North  America.  Such  a system  would  be  imprac- 
tical for  veterinary  patients. 

Although  the  research  is  still  at  an  early  stage, 
Mathews  says  results  are  encouraging.  If  the 
procedure  works  for  dogs,  it  may  have  relevance 
for  transplants  in  cats  and  humans,  she  says. 

Prof.  Melanie  Williams,  an  ophthalmologist 
in  the  Department  of  Clinical  Studies,  is  using 
Pel  Trust  funds  for  a research  project  on 
cataracts,  a problem  that  has  become  in- 
creasingly common  in  golden  retriever  pups 
during  the  last  three  years.  The  disease  can 
affect  most  of  the  pups  in  a traditional  large 
retriever  litter.  Williams  is  now  looking  at 
nutritional  deficiency  and  hereditary  links  as 
possible  causes;  she  hopes  to  have  some  answers 
in  a couple  of  years. 

"It’s  important  to  find  out  if  this  is  an 
inherited  disease,  so  that  breeders  will  be  able  to 
make  important  decisions  about  their  breeding 
programs,”  she  says. 

As  the  Pet  Trust  fund  grows,  research  will 
broaden.  Several  other  projects  are  already 
under  way  — including  treatments  for  canine 
heart  disease  and  a study  of  the  human-animal 
companion  bond. 

More  information  on  Pet  Trust  is  available 
from  the  dean’s  office  at  OVC  at  Ext.  4414  or 
4421.0 


Ginty,  a golden  retriever,  is  involved  in  the  mologist  Melanie  WiUiams,  one  of  several 
cataract  study  being  carried  out  by  ophthal-  research  projects  funded  by  Pet  Trust, 
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Awards 


CBS  Dean  Bruce  Sells,  research  associate  Dawn 
Larson  and  postdoctoral  fellow  Peter  Zahradka 
have  received  the  CSPCA  Laboratory  Animal 
Alternatives  Award  from  the  Canadian  Feder- 
ation of  Biological  Societies  for  their  abstract 
“A  Comparison  of  Gene  Expression  in  Skeletal 
Muscle  Fibres  and  Cultured  Myotubes.”  The 
award  will  be  presented  at  the  CFBS  annual 
meeting  in  Quebec  City  in  June. 

Prof  Joe  Geraci,  Pathology,  has  received  the 
New  England  Aquarium’s  prestigious  David  B. 
Stone  Award  for  distinguished  service  to  the 
community  and  environment.  The  award  was 
presented  by  the  Boston  institution  April  25. 
Following  the  presentation,  Geraci  gave  a lecture 
on  his  experiences  in  the  field  of  marine  mammal 
research. 

Geraci  receives  the  award  for  25  years  of 
dedication  to  the  study  of  aquatic  animals  and 
their  environment.  He  has  reported  on  the  effect 
of  pollution  on  marine  mammal  mortalities  for 
the  U.S.  and  Canadian  governments. 

His  study  of  the  epidemic  that  killed  hundreds 
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of  harbor  seals  in  1979  identified  an  important 
link  in  the  transmission  of  influenza  viruses 
from  birds  to  mammals.  He  was  also  instru- 
mental in  the  rescue,  rehabilitation  and  release 
of  three  pilot  whale  calves  found  stranded  on  a 
Cape  Cod  beach  in  1986.  Last  winter,  he 
oversaw  the  investigation  of  15  humpback 
whale  deaths  on  Cape  Cod.  He  is  currently 
involved  in  an  extensive  study  of  the  mortality 
of  dolphins  along  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
Slates. 

Geraci  also  serves  as  health  adviser  to 
numerous  institutions  and  agencies,  including 
Canada’s  department  of  fisheries  and  oceans, 
the  New  England  Aquarium  and  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

He  joins  a distinguished  list  of  David  B.  Stone 
Award  recipients,  including  television  docu- 
mentary producers/authors  Capt.  Jacques-Yves 
Cousteau  and  Sir  David  Attenborough,  shark 
expert  Dr.  Eugenie  Clark  and  strobe  inventor 
Dr.  Harold  Edgerton.  O 


This  snowy  owl  with  an  eye  for  the  camera  was 
picked  up  on  the  runway  of  Pearson  Inter- 
national Airport,  suffering  from  a broken 
wing.  Wild  Bird  Clinic  summer  students  Karen 

Focus 

Taggart 
new  head  of 
Maintenance 

David  Taggart  became  head  of  the  Maintenance 
Department  June  1.  Formerly  building 
meebames  supervisor, T aggait  says  he's  excited 
about  his  new  job  because  Maintenance  is  an 
integral  part  of  keeping  the  campus  running, 
even  if  people  don’t  realize  it. 

“(They)  don’t  really  know  who  we  are  and 
what  we  do,”  he  says.  “People  always  come  to 
us  when  they  have  problems.  When  things  are 
fine,  they  don’t  even  think  of  us.  When  they 
don’t  think  of  us,  it  means  Maintenance  is  doing 
a good  job.” 

The  department  is  responsible  for  maintaining 
all  campus  buildings  structurally,  electrically 
and  mechanically.  Everything  from  heating  and 
air  conditioning  to  plumbing  and  elevators  falls 
under  the  department’s  mandate.  With  the 
University  expanding  and  budgets  not,  it’s  been 
a challenge  to  keep  up  the  level  of  service,  says 
Taggart.  The  fact  that  the  department  has  been 
able  to  do  so,  he  says,  is  due  to  retiring  head  Bill 
Bohn’s  leadership  and  to  the  excellent  staff. 

“I  appreciate  the  co-operative  feeling  that 
already  exists  in  the  Maintenance  Department,” 
says  Taggart.  “It’s  much  easier  to  step  into  a 
relatively  cohesive  department  and  make 
adjustments  occasionally  to  improve  things 
than  to  step  into  a much  more  difficult 
environment.” 

Taggart  intends  to  continue  the  computeri- 
zation of  preventive  and  demand  maintenance 


Machin  and  John  Valsamis  examine  the  feisty 
bird,  which  is  being  treated  and  will  eventually 
be  released. 
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David  Ta^art  heads  Maintenance. 
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procedures  to  streamline  the  work.  And  he 
looks  forward  to  someday  having  one  central 
building  for  the  department. 

A 1975  graduateoftheSchoolofEngineering, 
Taggart  worked  in  industry  before  returning  to 
campus  as  building  mechanics  supervisor.  His 
industrial  experience  has  included  water 
purification  work  for  Electrohome,  stints  with 
construction  firms  in  Kitchener  and  running  his 
father’s  construction  firm.  He  says  he  was  elated 
when  he  had  the  opportunity  to  return  to  the 
University. 

“It  is  sort  of  like  coming  home,”  he  says. 
“And  I hope  to  give  back  some  of  the  good  the 
University  gave  to  me  when  I was  here  as  a 
student.”  O 


Obituary 


Dr.  Wen-Hwa  (Tony)  Kwain  of  Aurora, 
recipient  of  the  first  PhD  degree  in  the 
College  of  Biological  Science  and  the 
second  PhD  awarded  by  U of  G,  died  May 
1 1 of  cancer. 

Dr.  Kwain  received  his  M.Sc.  in  1964 
and  his  PhD  degree  in  1968  at  Guelph, 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Hugh 
MacCrimmon,  Zoology.  He  was  a senior 
research  scientist  with  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources. 

Dr.  Kwain  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Ming- 
ju  (Irene),  an  M.Sc.  graduate  of  the 
Department  of  Crop  Science,  and  three 
children.  O 


Science  fair  winner 

Sean  Douglas,  son  of  Carol  Ann  and  Prof. 
David  Douglas,  director  of  the  University  School 
of  Rural  Planning  and  Development,  was  winner 
of  the  bronze  medal  with  his  partner,  Alex 
Lendvai,  at  the  Canada-Wide  Science  Fair  held 
in  Winnipeg  in  May. 

The  17-year-olds,  both  Grade  13  students  at 
Bishop  Macdonell  High  School,  were  awarded 
the  senior  engineering  bronze  medal  and  a 
scholarship  from  Northern  Telecom.  They  also 
won  the  Aviation  Special  Award  from  the 
Ninety-Niners  Club  and  the  Transportation 
Special  Award  from  the  Canadian  Railways 
Association. 

Their  project,  entitled  “Take  Me  on  Your 
Mighty  Wings,”  involves  a new  wing  design 
that  was  tested  in  a wind  tunnel  and  provides 
more  lift  than  conventional  designs. 

U of  G is  a major  sponsor  of  the  Waterloo- 
Wellington  regional  science  fair  and  provides 
several  members  of  the  executive  committee  as 
well  as  20  to  30  judges  each  year.  O 


French-Speaking  computers 
assist  teachers  and  students 


by  Mary  Dickieson 

For  the  past  five  years,  Prof.  Dana  Paramskas, 
Languages  and  Literatures,  has  been  teaching 
French  grammar  to  a computer. 

She  is  developing  a software  package  that 
will  enable  her  human  students  to  use  a micro- 
computer as  a grammatical  tutor  in  French 
composition. 

The  Guelph  Grammanalyser  (GRAMMA) 
will  serve  as  an  expert  system  to  filter  French 
compositions  before  they  are  handed  in  to  the 
instructor.  The  software  would  work  much  like 
a word  processing  speller.  Students  will  type 
their  compositions  into  a word  processor  and 
check  it  themselves  with  GRAMMA. 

The  system  will  point  out  where  errors  occur, 
but  will  not  correct  them,  says  Paramskas. 
GRAMMA  may  tell  students  that  a sentence 
lacks  a necessary  adverb,  that  words  are  mis- 
placed or  that  the  subject  in  a sentence  does  not 
agree  with  the  verb.  If  the  students  cannot 
correct  the  mistake  on  their  own,  they  can  ask 
GRAMMA  to  provide  help  in  the  form  of 
“clues.” 

Student  compositions  are  now  evaluated  by 
the  language  instructor,  who  checks  for  errors 
in  spelling,  grammar  and  syntax  and  provides 
feedback  on  style,  coherence  and  originality. 
This  procedure  often  results  in  a paper  covered 
in  ominous  red  ink  notations,  says  Paramskas. 
What  is  really  an  excellent  composition  may  be 
obscured  by  corrections  of  minor  errors  in 
grammatical  usage. 

It  is  also  a time-consuming  and  frustrating 
job  for  teachers  whose  time  might  better  be 
spent  improving  classroom  learning,  she  says. 


French  students  at  Guelph  already  use 
computers  for  individual  tutorial  practice  in 
grammar,  vocabulary  development  and  reading 
composition.  But  there  is  a need  for  an  interactive 
computer  program  that  will  accommodate  free 
input  while  helping  students  develop  their  skills 
in  writing  a second  language,  says  Paramskas. 

Before  a computer  can  be  used  as  a gramma- 
tical tutor,  however,  it  must  be  taught  to 
“understand”  at  least  some  part  of  a natural 
language,  she  says.  A computer  can  do  this  by 
means  of  a programming  technique  called 
parsing,  which  gives  syntactical  rules  for 
analysing  input,  along  with  variegated  semantic 
networks  to  permit  some  sorting  out  of 
ambiguities. 

In  simplest  terms,  a parser  is  a computer 
program  that  can  decipher  natural  language 
input.  Computer  games  such  as  ZORK  and 
ELIZA  are  types  of  parsers.  There  is  no  parser 
program  yet  available  that  understands  natural 
language  well  enough  to  analyse  both  style  and 
content,  but  when  combined  with  software  for 
error  analysis,  these  programs  can  play  the  role 
of  grammar  consultant,  says  Paramskas. 

Guelph’s  GRAMMA  project  seeks  to  develop 
a parser  limited  to  the  analysis  of  the  syntax 
produced  by  students  of  French  as  a second 
language.  Its  aim  is  to  allow  the  writer  to 
eliminate  most  of  the  typical  surface  errors 
produced  during  second-language  composition. 
Ideas  and  style  will  always  need  human 
evaluation  and  commentary,  she  says. 

The  initial  version  ofGRAMMA  is  now  being 
programmed  at  Guelph  and  will  be  field  tested 
within  the  next  year.  A marketable  version 
should  be  available  by  1990.  O 


Tales  of  a teacher  in  Shanghai 


Five  years  ago.  when  English  Language 
and  Literature  professor  Peter  Brigg 
plucked  an  ad  from  a University  bulletin 
board,  he  never  imagined  it  would  lead  to  a 
book  and  an  adventure  in  China  that  would 
change  him  as  a person  and  as  a teacher. 

Brigg,  author  of  the  recently  published 
book  Shanghai  Year,  saw  a notice  on  a 
board  near  his  office  inviting  teachers  to 
work  abroad.  Less  than  a year  later,  he 
arrived  with  his  family  in  China  to  teach  at 
the  Institute  of  International  Economic 
Management  for  a year. 

“I  wanted  to  immerse  myself  in  another 
society,"  says  Brigg.  He  didn’t  want  to  be 
just  another  tourist,  visiting  monuments 
and  galleries;  he  wanted  to  live  among  the 
Chinese  people  and  learn  about  their 
culture. 

Brigg  says  he  didn’t  think  seriously  about 
writing  a book  at  first,  but  he  found  himself 
scribbling  notes  about  the  experience  on 
the  back  of  his  daybook  and  on  scraps  of 
paper.  He  says  he  was  particularly  taken  by 
the  odd  uses  of  English  words  in  product 
brand  names  and  restaurant  dishes,  such  as 


“Front  Gate  men’s  underwear,”  “Wrinkled 
Skin  of  Pork”  and  “Saute  Assorted  Flesh  in 
Bean  Paste.” 

In  his  book.  Brigg  uses  anecdotes  and 
sketches  to  portray  the  vibrancy  and 
excitement  of  life  in  Shanghai.  He  recalls 
some  of  the  difficulties  associated  with 
travelling  in  China,  the  Chinese  fascination 
with  his  daughter’s  blonde  hair  and  the  way 
pickpockets  always  returned  their  victims’ 
wallets  and  ID  through  the  mail.  Rumor 
has  it  that  pickpockets  are  shot  if  found  in 
possession  of  a foreigner’s  wallet,  he  says. 

Brigg  says  the  language  barrier  prevented 
him  from  recording  China  in  as  much 
depth  as  he  would  have  liked.  “It  would  be 
presumptuous  as  hell  to  write  about  it 
authoritatively,”  he  says. 

Back  at  Guelph,  Brigg  says  his  experi- 
ences in  China  have  “enormously  enriched 
my  ability  to  talk  to  students  about  the 
world.”  He  is  currently  trying  to  arrange  an 
exchange  with  a fellow  teacher  in  New 
Zealand  for  1990,  although  a book  about 
the  experience  is  not  among  his  plans.  O 


Graduate  News 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Chuanpit 
Osothsilp,  Molecular  Biology  & Genetics,  a 
candidate  for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is 
June  9 at  2 p.m.  in  Room  222,  Botany-Genetics- 
Zoology  building.  The  thesis  is  “Genetic  and 
Biochemical  Studies  on  Malic  Acid  Metabolism 
in  Schizosaccharomyces  pombe.  Osothsilp's 
supervisor  is  Prof.  Ron  Subden. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Kerry 
Lissemore,  Clinical  Studies,  a candidate  for  the 
doctor  of  veterinary  science,  is  June  1 0 at  9 a.m. 
in  Room  220,  Pathology  building.  The  thesis  is 
“A  Study  of  the  Effect  of  a Microcomputer- 
Based  Management  System  on  Dairy  Herd 
Performance.”  Lissemore’s  supervisor  is  Prof. 
Ken  Leslie. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Gilles  Saindon, 
Crop  Science,  a candidate  for  the  doctor  of 
philosophy,  is  June  16  at  1:30  p.m.  in  Room 
305,  MacKinnon  building.  The  thesis  is 
“Inheritance  of  Insensitivity  to  Long  Daylength 
and  the  Interaction  of  the  E4/e4  with  Other 
Maturity  Loci  and  the  Dtl/dtl  Locus  in 
Soybeans.”  Saindon’s  supervisor  is  Prof.  Wally 
Beversdorf. 

Interested  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  attend.  O 


Our  People — 

A farewell  reception  for  nine  retiring  University 
employees  will  be  held  June  28  from  4 to  6 p.m. 
in  Creelman  Hall.  The  employees  are:  Chief 
John  Grant  and  Sgt.  Jack  Bryant,  University 
Police;  Harry  Metaxakis,  head.  Administrative 
Department;  Pat  Tucker,  head.  Grounds  Depart- 
ment; E^arl  Du  by,  foreman.  Grounds  Department; 
Leo  Yaskowich,  mechanical  engineer. 
Engineering  Department;  Bill  Bohn,  head. 
Maintenance  Department;  Allan  Bruce,  assistant 
foreman,  MechanicakShop;  and  Pearl  Norris, 
administrative  assistant.  Maintenance  Depart- 
ment. Cost  of  the  reception  is  $10.  RSVP  by 
June  20  to  Sandra  Gamble,  Safety/Security 
Department,  Ext.  3 1 28.  O 


ConoHy  appointed 

Prof.  Len  Conolly,  chair  of  the  Department 
of  Drama,  has  been  appointed  associate 
vice-president,  academic,  for  a five-year 
term  beginning  Jan.  I,  1989. 

Conolly  has  been  on  faculty  at  Guelph 
since  July  1 , 1981,  and  will  continue  as  a 
professor  of  drama. 


Coming  events 

WEDNESDAY,  June  8 WEDNESDAY,  June  15 


Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Four  Visual  Demon- 
strations of  Undergraduate  Biochemistry 
Lectures,”  Alan  Mellors,  noon,  MacNaughton 
222. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  12:10 
p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Maryhill  (novice  ride).  25  miles, 
5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion (adults),  “Birds  of  the  Fields.”  7 p.m., 
Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

CSA/CFRU  Cinema  - “Werner  Herzog  Festival 
of  Shorts,"  8 p.m.,  MacNaughton  1 1 3,  $3. 

THURSDAY,  June  9 

Lecture  - "Making  Technologies  for  Women 
Appropriate:  Modes  and  Models,  A Snapshot 
from  Tamil  Nadu,”  N.  Kamalamma,  noon,  UC 
430. 

FRIDAY,  June  10 

Schedule  of  Dates  - Last  day  for  submission  of 
student  petitions,  second  meeting. 

Calcium  Club  - “Lymphocyte  Calcium  Test  for 
MH."  Barbara  Kalow,  11:50  a.m..  Pathology 
271. 

SATURDAY,  June  11 

The  Arboretum  - Summer  Bird  Survey,  adults, 
7 a.m.,  Nature  Centre. 

Art  Exhibition  - “Inuit  Games,"  noon  to  5 p.m., 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre,  continues  to 
July  10. 

SUNDAY,  June  12 

Cycling  Club  - Diagnostic  Clinic.  9:45  a.m.; 
Belwood,  50  miles,  10  a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 
The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
"Tree  Swallows.”  2 p.m..  Nature  Centre. 

TUESDAY,  June  14 

OEP  Discussion  Series  - “Seven  Principles  of 
Good  Practice  in  Undergraduate  Education  — 
Emphasize  Timeon  Task,"  noon.  MacNaughton 
222. 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.  to  midnight,  UC 
cafeteria. 

The  Arboretum  - “Edible  Wild  Plants”  (adults), 
7 p.m.,  $5.  register  at  Ext  3932. 


Briefly 

Technologies  for  women 

Dr.  N.  Kamalamma,  dean  of  rural-oriented 
studies  at  the  Ghandigram  Rural  Institute  in 
Tamil  Nadu,  India,  will  present  a paper  on 
“Making  Technologies  for  'Women  Appropriate: 
Modes  and  Models  — A Snapshot  from  Tamil 
Nadu”  June  9 at  noon  in  Room  430,  University 
Centre.  Kamalamma,  who  is  visiting  Canada  on 
a Commonwealth  SeniorTravelling  Fellowship, 
has  wide  experience  in  a number  of  disciplines, 
including  rural  studies,  home  economics, 
environmental  education  and  the  generation 
and  transfer  of  technology.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Kathy  Kennedy.  Development 
Education  Program,  Ext.  6918. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum’s  spring  series  of  Wednesday 
evening  excursions  continues  June  8 with  the 
theme  “Birds  of  the  Fields”  and  June  15  with 
“Biting  Beasties  (Mosquitoes  and  Deer  Flies)." 
Specially  designed  for  adults,  the  excursions 
leave  from  the  Arboretum  Nature  Centre  at  7 
p.m.  The  Sunday  afternoon  walk  June  1 2 focuses 
on  "Tree  Swallows”  and  leaves  from  the  Nature 
Centre  at  2 p.m.  On  June  1 1,  there  will  be  a 
summer  bird  survey  for  adults,  beginning  at  7 
a.m.  The  Arboretum  will  also  hold  a session  on 
“Edible  Wild  Plants”  June  14,  explaining  how 
to  identify,  collect  and  prepare  them.  It  begins  at 
7 p.m.;  cost  is  $5.  To  register,  call  Ext.  3932. 

Guelph  on  the  move 

The  Guelph  Civic  Museum  is  mounting  a major 
new  exhibition  called  “Guelph:  A City  on  the 
Move.”  which  will  open  June  13  and  continue 
until  Dec.  31.  This  exhibition  will  explore  the 
development  of  road,  rail  and  streetcar 
transportation  in  Guelph.  Guest  curator  is  David 
Rollinson.  On  June  1 9 from  1 0 a.m.  to  4 p.m., 
the  museum  and  McCrae  House  will  host  a full 
day  of  heritage  celebrations,  featuring  an  open 


Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  1 2: 1 0 
p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Puslinch  Lake  (novice  ride),  25 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excur- 
sion (adults),  “Biting  Beasties  (Mosquitoes  and 
Deer  Flies),”  7 p.m..  Nature  Centre. 
CSA/CFRU  Cinema  - “Full  Metal  Jacket,  8 
p.m.,  MacNaughton  1 13.  $3. 

FRIDAY,  June  17 

Calcium  Club  - “Lipoperoxidation  Assay; 
Lipid-Soluble  Fluorescence  and  Thiobarbiturate 
Reactivity,”  Bala  Balachondran,  11:50  a.m.. 
Pathology  271. 

SATURDAY,  June  18 

Art  Exhibition  - "Gifts  From  the  F.N.  Jerome 
Fund,”  noon  to  5 p.m.,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre,  continues  to  Sept.  30. 

SUNDAY,  June  19 

Cycling  Club  - Riders’  Choice.  10  a.m.,  UC 
south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk, 
“Early  Summer  Fields,”  2 p.m..  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre. 

TUESDAY,  June  21 

OEP  Discussion  Series  - “Seven  Principles  of 
Good  Practice  in  Undergraduate  Education  — 
Develop  Reciprocity  and  Co-operation  Among 
Students,”  noon,  MacNaughton  222. 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.  to  midnight,  UC 
cafeteria. 

Senate  - Meeting,  8 p.m.,  MacNaughton  1 13. 

WEDNESDAY,  June  22 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Secreted  Protease  of 
PasteurellahaemolytkaSpeciric  forM^mmaWan 
Host  Proteins,"  K.  Abdullah,  12:10  p.m., 
MacNaughton  222. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  12:10 
p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Rockwood  (novice  ride),  20 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 


house,  garden  party  and  antique  car  display. 
Other  special  events  include  “Railway  Day" 
Sept.  25  and  “Trains  and  Boats  and  Planes” 
Oct.  30.  The  museum  is  located  at  6 Dublin  St. 
S.;  McCrae  House  is  at  1 08  Water  Sl 

Auction  sale 

An  auction  sale  of  Canadian  pine  furniture,  pine 
comer  cupboards,  pine  flat  to  the  walls,  chairs 
and  wardrobes  for  the  estate  of  the  late  Donald 
Forster,  former  president  of  the  University,  will 
be  held  in  the  Fergus  Agriculture  Hall  in  Fergus 
June  20  at  6:30  p.m. 

Summer  art  classes 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  begins  its 
annual  series  of  summer  art  classes  for  children 
July  4.  Each  week-long  session  runs  from  10 
a.m.  to  noon.  Monday  through  Friday.  Sessions 
for  children  aged  five  to  seven  begin  July  4, 
Aug.  8 and  22.  For  children  aged  six  to  nine, 
sessions  start  July  18  and  Aug.  15.  There  are 
also  sessions  beginning  July  1 1 for  10-  to  12- 
year-olds,  July  25  for  nine-  to  1 2-year-olds  and 
Aug.  29  for  eight-  to  1 0-year-olds.  Cost  is 
$33.50  for  members  and  $40  general.  Register 
in  person  at  the  art  centre  information  desk. 

New  walking  tour 

The  Guelph  Arts  Council  will  inaugurate  Its 
new  historical  walking  tour.  “The  Slopes  of  the 
Speed.”  June  1 2 at  2 p.m.  at  the  main  branch  of 
the  Guelph  Public  Library,  1 00  Norfolk  Sl.  Cost 
is  $2.  The  tour  will  explore  the  slopes  of  the 
Speed  River  between  Norwich  and  Macdonell 
streets.  The  tour  will  be  offered  again  July  3, 
Sept.  1 1 and  Oct.  2.  The  arts  council’s  other 
walking  tours,  “Where  Guelph  Began”  and 
“Downtown  Walkabout,”  will  be  offered  on 
various  Sundays  throughout  the  summer.  For 
dates  and  more  information,  call  the  council  at 
836-3280. 
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Personnel  Report 


Questions  asked  by  employees: 

Whai  is  the  intent  of  the  performance 
review? 

All  employees  have  the  right  to  know  how 
they  are  doing  and  to  ensure  that  their 
concerns  are  being  addressed  by  their  super- 
visors. The  performance  review  program  is 
designed  to  provide  for  communication  bet- 
ween the  employee  and  supervisor.  It  reviews 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  position 
in  priority  order,  clarifies  the  expectations 
by  which  the  employee's  performance  is 
evaluated  and  provides  focusforchangesin 
the  job.  This  is  also  the  time  to  discuss 
personal  and  career  development. 

Many  people  have  the  misconception  that 
a performance  review  is  a punitive  process. 
There  should  be  no  "gotchas”  because 
concerns  coming  up  during  the  year  should 
be  addressed  as  they  occur  on  a day-to-day 
basis.  A general  breakdown  of  U of  G 
performance  review  returns  indicates  that 
15  per  cent  of  employees  exceed  expecta- 
tions. 66  per  cent  fully  meet  expectations.  18 
per  cent  meet  expectations  in  most  areas  and 
only  one  per  cent  are  unsatisfactory. 

The  above  is  intended  simply  as  a guide.  For 
more  specific  information,  contact  Personnel 


Appointments 

Phillip  Wright  of  Guelph  has  been 
appointed  chair  of  the  Continuing  Education 
Division  in  the  University  School  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  as  of  July  1. 

Deborah  O’Connor  of  Champaign.  Illinois, 
will  join  the  Department  of  Family  Studies 
Dec.  1 as  assistant  professor. 

James  Mahone,  director  of  Univer- 
sity/OMAF  Programs,  has  been  appointed 
adjunct  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Rural  Extension  Studies  for  three  years 
beginning  July  I. 

Donald  Stephenson  of  Kitchener  joined 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Development  May  2 as 
planned  giving  officer.  Daniel  Halk  of  Guelph 
has  also  joined  AA&D  — he  became  system 
supervisor  May  16. 

Peter  Banevicius  of  Burlington  has  been 
appointed  mechanical  engineer/design  co- 
ordinator with  Physical  Resources  as  of 
June  23. 

Philip  John  of  Guelph  was  appointed 
financial  officer  in  the  Department  of  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science  May  24. 

Tracey  Smith  of  Guelph  was  appointed 
assistantbursar/office  manager  in  Financial 
Services  May  24. 

Mary  De  Bartolo,  secretary  II  in  Personnel, 
will  become  executive  secretary  in  the  same 
department  June  20. 

William  Morton  changed  employment 
from  MTS  V to  workshop  supervisor  MTS 
VI  in  the  Department  of  Physics  June  1 . 

Barbara  Aldridge  changed  employment 
from  secretary  I in  the  Department  of  Con- 
sumer Studies  to  secretary  II  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Family  Studies  May  24. 


Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  June  3.  1 988,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 
Plumber/Steamfitter.  Maintenance 
Department.  Job  rate:  $14.25  per  hour; 
probation  rate:  $ .20  per  hour  lower  than 
job  rate. 

Technician,  Horticultural  Science;  grant 
position.  Salary:  $20,000  to  $23,500  per  year. 
Senior  Systems  Analyst/Inform^tion  Tech- 
nology Co-ordinator,  Computing  Services. 
Normal  hiring  range:  $33,605  to  $39,486 
per  year. 

Clerk  I,  Department  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion; temporary  full-time  from  Sept.  6/88  to 
Nov.  4/88.Hiring  range:  $276.64  to  $300.60. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 

Clerk  II.  Maintenance  Department.  Salary 
range:  $303.42  minimum;  $350.66  job  rate 
(level  5);  $436.76  maximum. 

Program  Assistants,  Division  of  Continuing 
Education;  two  positions,  temporary  full- 
time from  July  2/88  to  June  30/89.  Normal 
hiring  range;  $276.64  to  $300.60. 

Secretary  II,  Division  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation. Salary  range;  $303.42  minimum; 
$350.66  job  rate  (level  5);  $436.76 
maximum. 

Lead  Hand  Custodian  1 to  4,  Housekeeping 
Department.  Job  rate:  $11.67  per  hour, 
probation  rate  $ .20  per  hour  lower  than  job 
rate. 

Custodian  4,  Housekeeping  Department; 
three  positions.  Job  rate:  $11.20  per  hour; 
probation  rate;  $ .20  per  hour  lower  than 
job  rate. 

Custodian  3,  Housekeeping  Department; 
two  positions.  Job  rate;  $10.75  per  hour; 
probation  rate:  $ .20  per  hour  lower  than 
job  rate. 

Custodian  2,  Housekeeping  Department. 
Job  rate;  $10.27  per  hour;  probation  rate: 
$ .20  per  hour  lower  than  job  rale. 


Debate  goes  public 

Continued  fi-om  Page  I. 

into  the  workforce  in  the  summer,  which 
could  adversely  affect  theireaming  potential 
by  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  says  the  report.  It 
could  also  have  a negative  impact  on  career 
recruiting  by  industry,  which  usually  starts 
in  January. 

The  delay  would  also  increase  students’ 
living  costs,  disrupt  intervarsity  sports  pro- 
grams and  could  create  difficulties  for  the 
approximately  400  students  in  the  Univer- 
sity’s 2 1 co-op  programs.  Their  work  terms 
usually  run  from  Jan.  I to  April  30,  May  I to 
Aug.  3 1 and  Sept.  I to  Dec.  3 1 . 

There  would  also  be  financial  implications 
for  the  University,  says  the  report.  With  the 
term  extending  into  May,  revenues  from 
conferences  would  be  reduced.  And  Food 
Services  would  have  to  carry  an  overhead 
through  January,  when  there  would  be 


Personals  — 

For  Sale:  1975  Dodge  Dart,  70,000  miles  on 
second  engine,  immaculate  interior,  as  is, 
82 1-897 1 evenings.  Dinette  set  — pedestal 
table  with  42-inch  diameter  woodgrain  top 
and  four  upholstered,  swivel  chairs,  821- 
7574.  Car  bike  carrier,  car  ski  carrier, 
women’s  bicycle,  garden  hose,  desk  lamp, 
golf  bag,  822-3 1 29.  Portable  gas  barbecue, 
824-6015.  Wool  European  carpet,  8’  x 11’; 
antique  oak  desk,  30”  x 48”;  set  of  four 
country  chairs;  pine  exterior  door,  extensive 
moulding;  wardrobe  suitable  for  cottage; 
antique  kitchen  table  with  drawer,  836- 
5334.  Bic  250  windsurfer  with  retractable 
boon;  fireplace  equipment,  screen  and  wood 
rack;  floor  polisher,  Fisher-Price  farm,  zoo, 
house  and  plane,  823-8548.  Window,  50”  x 
48”  with  Venetian  blind,  824- 1 434.  Brown 
four-piece  chesterfield  suite,  836- 1 276. 197 1 
Norton  Commando  750,  846-9508.  1978 
gold  Honda  Civic,  AM/FM  radio,  Ext.  8347 
or  836-8086.  Ice  cream,  in  two-litre  con- 
tainers, Room  025,  Food  Science  building. 
Harvest  gold  electric  stove,  837-0279.  Sony 
1 .6-cubic  foot  microwave,  Tony,  Ext.  26 1 8. 

For  Rent:  One-bedroom  apartment  with 
off-street  parking,  $420  a month,  including 
heat  and  hydro,  no  pets,  763-3978  before 
9:30  p.m.  One-bedroom  basement  apartment 
in  Exhibition  Park  area  for  summer  months, 
rent  negotiable.  Ext.  2169  or  763-0221. 
Four-bedroom  house,  close  to  all  conveni- 
ences, stove  and  refrigerator,  no  pets, 
available  July  1 , Ext.  8347  or  836-8086. 

Wanted:  Babysitting  job  after  school  or  on 
weekends  for  responsible  teenage  girl  who 
loves  children  and  animals.  Willow  Road 
School  area  preferred,  references,  Becky, 
824-6015  after  4 p.m.  Three-  or  four- 
bedroom  townhouse  to  rent  for  one  year, 
starting  June  or  July  1988,  Ext.  6224.  Small, 
unfurnished  bachelor  apartment  with  parking 
for  Sept.  1,  call  Virginia  collect  at  1-294- 
0028.  Reliable  dehumidifier.  Ext.  2315  or 
824-2633  after  6 p.m.  Bed  and  breakfast 
during  September  and  October,  Ext.  2764  or 
763-7991. 


practically  no  sales. 

Copies  of  the  report  have  been  sent  to  all 
deans,  chairs,  directors  and  program  com- 
mittees. Anyone  wishing  to  respond  to  the 
report  should  contact  the  committee. 

In  addition  to  Nightingale,  who  can  be 
reached  at  Ext.  6118,  committee  members 
are  Prof.  Jim  Atkinson,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  Ext.  3716;  Blair  Capes,  Residences, 
Ext.  3052;  Nancy  Clendenning,  BA  academic 
counsellor.  Ext.  2140;  Prof.  Ernest 
Dalrymple-Alford,  acting  associate  vice- 
president,  academic,  Ext.  3880;  Prof  Norman 
Gibbins,  Microbiology,  Ext.  3477;  Arnold 
Holmes,  registrar.  Ext.  6034;  Prof.  Wilf 
Rauser,  Botany,  Ext.  2735;  Craig  Sanderson, 
president  of  the  Central  Student  Association, 
Ext.  6743;  and  Prof  Steve  Scadding,  Zoology, 
chair  of  BUGS,  Ext.  3334.  O 
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Ournew  intake 


Tfiis  p/loto  of  the  campus,  taken  CanofCcf  London,  adorns  the  University's  new  poster, 

which  witL  6e  maikd  out  to  secomfiity  school  tft.is  fall  The  poster  was  prociuceif  By  the 
Af{missions  Office  and  co-ordinated  By  PuBhcation  and  Printing  Services. 
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Heavy  agenda 
awaits  Senate 

Senaie  meets  for  the  last  session  of  this  academic 
year  June  2 1 to  wrap  up  a heavy  agenda. 

The  Committee  on  University  Planning  will 
give  reports  for  information  on  changes  to  the 
structure  of  the  office  of  the  vice-president, 
academic,  the  1 988  strategic  planning  discussion 
paper,  and  the  rural  resources,  agriculture  and 
engineering  task  forces. 

The  executive  committee  will  report  to  Senate 
on  the  activities  of  the  working  group  struck  to 
deal  with  the  Report  on  CounsellingandAdvisu}}> 
and  to  give  a report  on  the  state  of  the  library. 

The  Senaie  Committee  on  Educational 
Development  (SCED)  will  present  its  Report  on 
Living  and  Learning  Needs  of  International  Stu- 
dents for  information.  SCED  will  use  Senate’s 
comments  to  focus  recommendations,  which 
are  expected  to  be  approved  by  Senaie  this  fall. 

In  other  business,  the  Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  will  ask  Senate  to  support  plans  to  make 
“English  OAC  I;  Language  and  Literature”  an 
admission  requirement  for  entry  into  all  direct 
entry  programs  as  of  spnng  1 991.  The  Board  of 
Graduate  Studies  will  seek  Senate's  blessings 
for  two  new  PhD  programs  — in  family  relations 
and  human  development,  and  applied  deve- 
lopmental and  applied  social  psychology.  Both 
programs  will  require  appraisal  by  the  Ontario 
Council  on  Graduate  Studies. 

The  Information  Technology  Committee  will 
present  a review  and  outline  the  University's 
information  technology  objectives  for  this  year, 
and  also  give  a report  for  information  on  the 
policies  and  procedures  for  the  acquisition  and 
administration  of  site  licences. 

Senate  meets  at  8 p.m.  in  Room  113, 
MacNaughton  building.  O 


New  OMAF  partnership  signed 


A landmark  $28.7-million  contract  for  research, 
education  and  services  has  been  signed  between 
the  University  of  Guelph  and  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  (OMAF). 

The  contract  sum  is  the  largest  amount  ever 
received  by  the  University  from  OMAF.  Since 
the  first  such  agreement  in  1968,  the  contract 
has  comprised  a major  portion  of  the  University’s 
total  annual  research  income. 

“This  year’s  agreement  for  a total  of  $28.7 
million  marks  the  continuation  of  a close, 
productive  and  long-standing  relationship 
between  the  ministry  and  the  University,”  said 
Jack  Riddell,  ministerof  agriculture  and  food,  at 
the  signing  ceremony  June  7 with  President 
Burt  Matthews. 

“The  partnership  between  the  University  and 
OMAF  is  an  important  one  for  the  progress  of 
agriculture  in  the  province,”  said  Matthews. 
"Both  partners  are  contributing  effectively,  and 
the  people  of  Ontario  are  the  beneficiaries.” 

Most  of  the  research  money  — $23.4  million 

— will  support  about  40  different  programs  in 
animal,  field  and  horticultural  crop  production; 
engineering;  land,  soil  and  water  .studies; 
economic  research  and  food  processing. 

The  education  component  — $2.5  million  — 
will  provide  support  for  the  University’s  two- 
year  diploma  course  in  agriculture  and  inde- 
pendent studies.  The  remainder  — $2.8  million 

— will  fund  the  many  extension  and  outreach 
programs  offered  primarily  at  the  University’s 
research  stations. 

“OMAF’s  commitment  has  made  Guelph’s 
research  unique  among  universities  in  Canada.” 
said  Dean  of  Research  Larry  Milligan.  “Thanks 
to  the  partnership,  the  University  has  quickly 
become  a research-intensive  institution,  and 
one  that  is  good  at  technology  transfer.” 

Milligan  expects  the  partnership  to  flourish. 
“Both  the  public  and  the  ministry  see  that  the 
University’s  responsibility  to  research  is  success- 
ful and  wide-ranging.” 

OMAF’s  education  and  research  division 
administers  the  agreement  through  the  Office  of 
Research’s  University/OMAF  Programs  branch. 
Research  funded  through  the  contract  is  reviewed 
regularly  by  the  Agricultural  Research  Institute 
of  Ontario,  a 1 5-member  body  that  advises  the 
minister  of  agriculture  and  food  on  research 
funding  to  the  University.  OMAF’s  colleges  of 
agricultural  technology  and  other  institu- 
tions. O 


Jack  Riddell,  Ontario  minister  of  agriculture 
and  food,  front  left,  and  President  Burt 
Matthews,  right,  sign  a landmark  research 
contract  between  OMAF  and  U of  G.  At  back, 
from  left  to  right,  are  Rob  McLaughlin,  execu- 


tive director  of  OMAF;  Clare  Rennie,  assistant 
deputy  minister  of  agriculture  and  food;  and 
Dean  of  Research  Larry  Milligan. 

Phoio  by  OMAF 


Welcome 

home! 

A hearty  welcome  to  all  alumni  on  campus 
for  Alumni  Weekend  June  17  to  19.  It's 
nice  to  have  you  back. 

For  details  on  the  weekend’s  schedule, 
see  “Coming  Events”  in  this  issue.  O 


OCUFA  teaching  awards  to  Atkinson,  Hubert 


by  David  Thomas 

Two  U of  G professors  have  been  named 
winners  of  the  1987  leaching  awards  of  the 
Ontario  Confederation  of  University  Faculty 
Associations  (OCUFA).  Prof.  Jim  Atkinson. 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  and  Prof.  John 
Hubert,  Mathematics  and  Statistics,  will  receive 
their  awards  for  excellence  in  leaching  June  1 7. 


Prof.  Jim  Atkinson 


Atkinson  says  it’s  hard  to  define  what  makes 
a successful  teacher.  “There's  no  specific  for- 
mula," he  says.  “But  if  you  enjoy  doing  some- 
thing. you  pul  that  much  more  into  it." 

Hubert  agrees.  His  enthusiasm  for  statistics  is 
evident  when  he  says:  “1  want  everybody  to 
know  and  appreciate  the  importance  of  statistical 
science  and  the  role  it  plays." 

Atkinson  and  Hubert  are  also  winners  of  this 
year’s  University  of  Guelph  Faculty  Association 
teaching  awards  for  OAC  and  the  College  of 
Physical  Science  respectively. 

For  Hubert,  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  aspects 
of  his  work  in  the  classroom  lies  in  the  challenge 
of  developing  different  teaching  styles  for 
different  levels  of  courses. 

His  work  in  biostatislics  means  he  deals  with 
people  from  many  different  disciplines,  such  as 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  and  toxicologists. 
That  means  a lot  of  work  to  stay  abreast  of  the 
latest  developments  in  the  field. 

Hubert  says  effective  teaching  is  more  difficult 
than  doing  research.  Papers  can  be  written  and 
rewritten  over  a long  period,  with  input  from 
colleagues,  but  preparation  for  leaching  is  an 
ongoing  process,  he  says. 

Hubert  holds  a B.Sc.  from  the  University  of 
Windsor,  an  M.Sc.  from  the  University  of 
Alberta  and  a PhD  from  the  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Buffalo.  He  is  the  author  of  three 
textbooks  and  co-author  of  several  laboratory 


manuaks. 

He  sums  up  his  leaching  philosophy  by  saying 
he  doesn't  want  to  give  his  students  answers,  he 
wants  to  show  them  how  to  find  the  answers. 

Atkinson,  whose  area  is  comparative  animal 
nutrition,  says  it's  important  for  teachers  to  have 
empathy  for  their  students,  so  “you  can  remem- 
ber when  you  were  in  their  shoes  and  couldn’t 
grasp  .something.” 

It's  also  important  for  teachers  to  pass  along  a 
sense  of  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  being  taught, 
he  says.  “You  start  with  a captive  audience,  but 
hopefully  you  end  up  with  a captivated 
audience." 

Atkinson  believes  that  teaching  is  a learning 
process  in  itself.  “Whatever  level  you  start  at, 
you  can  always  improve.  You  gel  feedback 
from  students,  pick  up  information  from  others. 
You  have  to  find  what’s  comfortable  for  you.” 

Atkinson  received  his  PhD  at  Guelph  in 
1 974.  after  earning  a B.Sc.  at  the  University  of 
Manchester  and  an  M.Sc.  at  the  University  of 
London.  He  taught  in  the  Department  of  Nutri- 
tional Sciences  until  moving  to  OAC  in  1986. 

In  addition  to  their  love  of  leaching.  Atkinson 
and  Hubert  both  have  a passion  fora  particular 
sport.  For  Atkinson,  it’s  rugby;  for  Hubert,  it’s 
golf. 

Atkinson  played  on  the  University’s  inter- 
collegiate team  while  he  was  a PhD  student  and 
has  been  coaching  the  team  since  1974.  That 


Prof.  John  Hubert 


gives  him  a good  opportunity  to  interact  with 
students  in  a non-academic  setting,  he  says,  and 
it’s  also  “a  nice  change  from  the  sedentary 
atmosphere  of  the  classroom." 

Hubert  runs  the  University’s  golf  tournament 
and  has  been  organizing  his  department’s 
tournament  for  14  years.  His  professional 
knowledge  comes  in  handy  because  he  keeps 
statistics  on  all  his  opponents  and  the  courses  at 
which  he  plays.  O 
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A passion  for  horses 


by  David  'Fhomas 


Frit/  Flolo  has  had  a passion  for  horses 
most  of  his  life. 

Floto,  a radiobiology  lab  technician  in 
the  Department  of  Biomedical  Sciences, 
has  a 100-acre  farm  near  Flora  where  he 
breeds  Hanoverian  horses.  He  introduced 
the  breed  to  North  America  more  than  25 
years  ago  and  acts  as  a consultant  for  other 
breeders  in  Canada,  the  United  States  and 
West  Germany. 

■ 1 was  brought  up  from  childhood  riding 
and  handling  horses.”  he  says.  “From  my 
father  and  grandfather,  I learned  keen 
judgment  about  riding  horses  and  I learned 
about  breeding.  I could  judge  what  was  a 
good  horse  or  a bad  horse  almost  before  I 
could  walk." 

Floto  grew  up  on  a fanii  in  Mecklenburg, 
m what  is  now  the  German  Democratic 
Republic.  For  generations,  his  family  had 
bred  and  raised  horses  for  the  army.  As  an 
officer  in  the  German  army,  he  had  exten- 
sive training  in  riding  and  was  assigned  to 
the  horse-drawn  artillery. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  Floto 
was  wounded  while  fighting  the  Ninth 
American  Army  and  became  a prisoner  of 
war  until  1948.  After  working  as  a farm 
manager  in  the  Western-occupied  section 
of  Germany,  he  came  to  Canada  in  1 952 
with  his  soon-to-be  wife. 

Flolo  then  look  a variety  of  jobs  so  he 
could  raise  enough  money  to  make  a down 
payment  on  a farm.  Once  he  did,  he  had  to 
rent  out  the  barn  and  land  at  first  to  keep  up 
the  payments.  But  in  a few  years,  he  was 
able  to  get  a loan  to  buy  some  cattle  and 
some  thoroughbred  mares,  and  he  was 
back  in  the  horse  business  again.  He  began 
breeding  his  mares  at  OAC  with  a 
thoroughbred  named  Panatomic. 


Horse  breeder  Fritz  Floto  with  mare  Sandrose 

Up  until  1 960.  there  were  no  Hanoverian 
horses  in  North  America.  But  then  Floto 
heard  of  three  that  had  arrived  in  Alberta 
but  were  up  for  sale  because  the  owner  had 
had  a heart  attack.  He  bought  them  sight 
unseen. 

He  had  the  two  mares  and  one  stallion 
transported  to  his  farm,  and  they  were 
officially  registered  as  the  first  Hanoverian 
horses  in  North  America.  Eventually,  he 
began  acting  as  a consultant  to  other 
breeders. 

“Through  the  years.  I’ve  helped  establish 
many  breeding  farms  in  Canada  and  in  the 
U.S.  and  I still  do  consulting  work  for 


and  her  foal. 

Phm<i  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Phoiographic  Services 

breeding  establishments.”  he  says.  “Some 
of  them  send  me  to  Germany  each  year  to 
buy  breeding  stock.” 

He  works  for  both  the  German  and 
American  Hanoverian  breeding  associa- 
tions. as  well  as  the  Canadian  Hunter 
Society. 

Floto.  who  plans  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
this  month,  began  working  at  the  University 
20  years  ago  as  a window  cleaner.  He 
currently  works  with  radioactive  isotopes 
and  assists  graduate  students  with  their 
research  in  his  job  as  a radiobiology 
lab  technician  O 


OAC  offers  computer  courses 

OAC  is  oMcring  a number  of  free,  non-credit  computer  literacy  courses  this  semester.  T o register  or 
to  obtain  information  about  the  syllabus  of  each  course,  call  Ext.  65 1 4.  CoSy  users  can  obtain  this 
information  by  accessing  open  conference  OACIT  and  reading  message  number  196.  For  more 
details,  call  Tony  Mackay  at  Ext.  .1450. 

COURSE  TITLE 
Intrti  to  LOTUS  I -2-3 
Intro  to  SAS 

The  Services  Provided  by  Communications  Services 
Accessing  Library  Databases 
Intro  to  WordPerfect 

Slide  & Hard-Copy  Graphics  On  Microcomputer  Using 
LOTUS  Freelance  Plus 
Intro  to  DBASE  III 

Micro  Word  Processing  & CoSy  Communications 
The  C Programming  Language 
Intro  to  FORTRAN 


LENGTH 

BEGINS 

4 hrs. 

June  27 

10  hrs. 

June  27 

2 hr.s. 

June  28 

2 hrs. 

June  28 

6 hrs. 

June  29 

3 hrs. 

June  30 

4 hrs. 

July  5 

2 hrs. 

July  6 

10  hrs. 

July  8 

10  hrs. 

July  11 
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Briefly 


Service  award 
nominees  sought 

Nominations  are  being  sought  for  the 
University’s  annual  community  service 
award,  which  recognizes  present  or  past  U 
of  G students,  faculty  or  staff  who  have 
voluntarily  given  their  time,  energy  and 
commitment  to  benefit  the  whole  University 
community. 

Groups  and  individuals  are  both  eligible 
for  this  award.  Nominations  must  be  made 
and  seconded  by  a present  or  past  member 
of  the  University.  The  recipient  is  selected 
by  a committee  comprising  representatives 
from  all  participating  groups.  If  a suitable 
candidate  is  not  nominated,  the  award  will 
not  be  presented.  Nomination  forms  are 
available  at  the  University  Centre  infor- 
mation desk. O 


Parking  extension  begins 

A portion  of  parking  lot  P.12  (opposite  the 
Human  Biology  building)  will  be  closed  from 
June  20  to  Sept.  1 while  work  is  under  way  to 
extend  the  lot  into  the  northeast  comer  adjacent 
to  East  Ring  Road.  Alternate  parking  can  be 
found  in  P.  1 3,  P.  14,  P.  1 5 and  P.  1 7.  The  extension 
is  in  preparation  for  construction  of  the  Uni- 
versity’s new  twin  rink  arena  on  P.  1 2 this  fall, 
The  architectural  design  and  site  plan  for  Phase 
I of  the  athletic  facility  and  the  new  parking 
arrangement  appeared  in  the  April  6 issue  of  Ai 
Guelph. 

Summer  mail  hours 

While  summer  hours  are  in  effect,  there  will  be  a 
change  in  the  time  of  delivery  and  pickup  of 
mail.  Deliveries  will  be  made  about  one-half 
hour  earlier  in  the  afternoon  only. 

Women  in  Africa 

The  Guelph- Yaounde  Project  presents  the  film 
“With  These  Hands:  How  Women  Feed  Africa" 
June  23  at  noon  in  Room  103,  University 
Centre.  The  film  will  be  followed  by  a discussion 
with  Pamela  Martin,  Sister  Mary  Fidelis  Vejai, 
Rosalyn  Abwe  and  Mary  Mbunwe-Samba,  four 
women  from  Cameroon  who  are  visiting  the 
University  as  part  of  the  project.  Admission  is 
free. 


Advisers  for  Indonesia 

The  Sulawesi  Regional  Development  Project 
occasionally  recruits  short-term  advisers  to 
work  in  Indonesia  for  periods  of  one  to  five 
months.  The  areas  of  active  interest  for  the 
project  include  environmental  management, 
database  development,  evaluation  and  moni- 
toring, training,  women  in  development,  project 
design  and  other  technical  subjects.  If  you  are 
interested  in  working  for  the  project,  send  your 
resume  to  Project  Manager.  Sulawesi  Regional 
Development  Project,  Room  131.  Johnston 
Hall. 


South  Africa  Youth  Day 

The  African  Students  Association  will  com- 
memorate South  Africa  Youth  Day  June  16 
with  a display  of  posters,  books  and  literature 
from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  in  the  University  Centre 
courtyard,  speeches  on  the  history  of  youth 
uprisings  and  their  continuing  struggle  at  noon 
in  the  courtyard  and  a video  show  from  7 to  10 
p.m.  in  Room  430,  University  Centre. 

B of  G meets 

The  next  meeting  of  Board  of  Governors  is  June 
23  at  3 p.m.  in  the  Boardroom  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Centre. 


Personnel 
Report 

Q.  How  do  / find  about  policies  pertaining  to  inv 
employment? 

A.  If  you  are  a member  of  a bargaining  unit,  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  your  employment  are 
outlined  in  the  appropriate  collective  agreement 
and  in  the  Personnel  Manual.  For  nonbargaining- 
unit  employees,  consult  the  manual.  To  review 
the  manual,  ask  your  supervisor  or  the  dcpari- 
ment's  administrative  secretary/assisiani 
Comments,  suggestions  or  questions  should  be 
directed  to  employee  relations  at  Ext.  6700. 


Appointments 

Prof.  Eugene  Benson  will  be  acting  chair  c.l 
the  Department  of  English  Language  and 
Literature  July  1 to  Dec.  31.  when  Prof. 
Constance  Rooke  will  assume  the  position. 

Prof,  Elizabeth  Miles  will  be  acting  chair  of 
the  Department  ofFamilyStudiesfrom  July  I to 
June  30, 1 989,  while  Prof.  Bruce  Ryan  is  serving 
as  acting  dean  of  FACS. 

Prof.  David  Mowat,  Department  of  Animal 
and  Poultry  Science,  will  be  acting  associate 
dean  of  OAC  from  Sept.  1 to  Aug.  31,  1989, 
while  Bruce  Stone  is  on  administrative  leave. 


Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline,  the  following 
opportunities  were  available: 
Watchman/woman,  Safety/Security  Depart- 
ment. Job  rate:  $10.52  per  hour;  probation  rale 
$.20  per  hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

Research  Technician,  grant  position,  temporary 
full  time  for  about  three  years.  Salary;  $464.60 
per  week. 

Grants  Clerk,  maternity  leave  for  about  five 
months.  Hiring  range:  $363.19  to  $393.73. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to  on- 
campus  employees  only: 

Custodian  3.  Housekeeping  Department.  Job 
rate:  $10.75  per  hour;  probation  rate  $.20  per 
hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

Grounds  Machinery  Operator,  Grounds.  Job 
rate:  $1 1.35  per  hour;  probation  rate  $.20  per 
hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

Heavy  Equipment  Operator,  Grounds,  Job  rate: 
$12,16  per  hour;  probation  rate  $.20  per  hour 
lower  than  job  rate. 

Program  Assistant,  Alumni  Affairs  and  Deve- 
lopment. Salary  range:  $303.32  minimum; 
$350.66  job  rate  (level  5);  $436.76  maximum. 
Production  Systems  Co-ordinator,  Office  of  the 
Registrar.  Salary  range:  $392.21  minimum; 
$453.57  job  rate  (level  5);  $562.36  maximum. 
Administrative  Secretary,  Department  of 
Computing  and  Information  Science.  Salary 
range:  $333.04  minimum;  $384.36  job  rate 
(level  5);  $477.27  maximum. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact  employment 
services  and  training,  Level  5,  University  Centre, 
or  telephone  836-4900.  O 


Lot  closed  for  barbecue 

During  the  annual  community  barbecue  July 
14,  parking  lot  P.42  east  of  the  University 
Centre  will  be  closed  to  users.  Alternate  parking 
can  be  found  in  lots  P.12  near  the  Athletics 
Centre,  P.5  on  Trent  Lane,  P.23  near  the 
Textiles  building  and  P.4,  the  metred  lot  in  front 
of  the  University  Centre. 

Strategic  Planning 

The  University  School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development  is  sponsoring  “Strategic  Planning 
in  Community  Economic  Development,”  a 
continuing  education  program  for  municipal 
economic  development  officers,  senior 
administrators,  municipals  planners  and  repre- 
sentatives from  chambers  of  commerce,  boards 
of  trade  and  similar  organizations  in  small 
Ontario  towns,  villages  and  rural  municipalities, 
July  2 1 to  24.  Program  leader  is  David  Douglas, 
director  of  the  school.  Registration  deadline  is 
June  30  with  the  Division  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation. Ext.  3956. 


No  At  Guelph  June  22 

At  Guelph  will  not  be  published  June  22.  Please 
plan  your  publicity  requirements  around  this 
issue.  If  the  cancellation  presents  some  problems 
for  you.  please  give  us  a call  at  Ext.  3864.  O 
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Ihe  pledge  card  below  can  be  used 
to  make  your  donation  to  the 
co-operative  payroll  program 
for  the  Guelph  hospitals.  As  you 
will  remember,  this  program  is  in 
support  of  a very  needy  cause  — 
your  health. 

You  may  make  a payroll  deduction 
pledge  that  will  start  in  1989. 

You  may  (as  many  people  have) 
make  a one-time  donation  by 
sending  your  cheque  along  with 
thepledge  card,  or  you  may  send  a 
pre-authorized  cheque  deduction 
that  will  be  handled  directly  by  the 
bank.  If  you  have  any  inquiries, 
please  call  Ext.  2113. 

Guelph's  hospitals  wish  to  serve 
you  better,  but  they  cannot  do  this 
without  your  help.  Their  health  is 
your  health  — your  gift  is  a 
demonstration  of  your  interest  in 
your  own  and  your  family's  welfare. 


HELP  THE  HOSPITALS  - 
HELP  YOURSELF  - 
PLEDGE  TODAY! 
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The 


GUELPH  CHAMOER  OF  COMMERCE 


Guelph  General  Hospital 


is  a lucky  statement 
in  the  theatre,  but 
the  Campaign  for 
the  Hospitals  needs 
more  than  luck. 

So  far,  if  has  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  many 
in  the  University  community  who  have 
donated  to  the  Hospitals  Campaign. 


The 

New  St.  Joseph's  Hospital 


Graduate 

News 

Randolph  Maurice  Tremblay.  Clinical  Studies, 
has  successfully  defended  his  final  D.V.Sc.  oral 
examination  and  will  graduate  at  fall  1988 
convocation.  The  title  of  his  major  paper  is: 
“Assessment  of  Enzyme-Linked  Immunosorbent 
Assay  Serology  as  a Predictor  of  Bovine  Viral 
Diarrhea  Virus  Viremia  in  Populations  of 
Holstein  Cattle.” 

The  following  students  have  successfully 
completed  requirements  for  their  PhD  programs 
and  will  graduate  at  fall  1988  convocation; 

Debra  Nash-Chambers,  History,  whose  thesis 
is:  “Two  Steps  Forward  or  One  Step  Back?  The 
Impact  of  Industrialization  on  Community  and 
Family  in  a Small  Industrial  City:  Guelph, 
Ontario,  1861-1881'';  Sonia  Oclavia  Gaul, 
Environmental  Biology,  “Interaction  of 
Tridiphane  and  Metribuzine  in  Soybean  and 
Tomato;”  Li  Huang,  Microbiology,  "Studies  of 
Cellodextrinase  and  Chloride-Stimulated 
Cellobiosidase  Enzymes  from  Bacteroides 
Succinogenes”;  Zhi-Yong  Huang,  Environ- 
mental Biology,  "Mechanism  of  Hypopharyngeal 
Gland  Activation  by  Brood  of  Honey  Bees  (Apis 
Mellifera  L.)”;  Marilyn  Anne  McNeill,  Zoology, 
"Development,  Pathogenicity  and  Epizootiology 
of  Porrocaecum  Ensicaudatum  (Nematoda: 
Ascaridoidea)  in  Birds”;  and  Benjamin  Roy 
Short,  History,  “The  Political  Thoughts  of  the 
Cameronian  Covenanters  1680-1689.”  O 
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WSm  DIRFORD  BY 

PLEDGE  CARD  THh  gui:li»m  chamber  of  commerce 


(Please  print  clearly) 


UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 

Tlame Employer  

(Please  send  this  card  with  your  donation  to: 

Address BURSAR’S  OFFICE,  Level  3.  U.C. 

Employee  Number  

Postal  Code 

I hereby  authorize  my  employer  to  deduct  from  my  pay  the  amount  checked  below; 

OR  □ $ per  week  X weeks  = $ 

□ CASH/CHEQUE  DONATION  $ 

...and  designate  to  my  choice,  as  indicated: 

□ Both  Hospitals  - 50/50 

□ Guelph  General  Hospital  $ 

□ St.Joseph’s  Hospital  $ 


□ 

$ 2 per  week  x 104  weeks 

= 

$ 208 

□ 

3 

= 

$ 312 

□ 

4 

= 

$ 416 

□ 

5 

$ 520 

□ 

6 

= 

$ 624 

□ 

7 

- 

$ 728 

□ 

8 

= 

$ 832 

□ 

9 

= 

$ 936 

□ 

10 

= 

$1040 

Sullivan  named 
to  student  post 

Acting  provost  Brian  Sullivan  has  been 
appointed  association  vice-president,  stu- 
dent affairs,  as  of  July  1 . 

Sullivan  has  been  acting  provost  for  the 
past  year.  As  planned,  the  title  "provost” 
will  be  discontinued  elective  July  1 . O 


ALL  DONATIONS  ARE  TAX  DEDUCTIBLE. 

Pate ^ Employee  Signature^ 

CHARITABLE  ORGANIZATION  No’s:  GUELPH  GENERAL  HOSPITAL  0085035-10-15.  ST.JOSEPH’S  HOSPITAL  0067660-10-15 
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Coming  events 


WEDNESDAY,  June  15 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Minislry. 
12:10  p.m.,  Chapel,  DC  Level  5. 

Seminar  - “Measuring  Thermal  Conductivi- 
ties in  Frozen  Soils."  Wilko  van  Loon.  3 
p.m.,  Land  Resource  Science  038. 

Cycling  Club  - Puslinch  Lake  (novice  ride), 
25  miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  • Wednesday  Evening 
Excursion  (adults),  "Biting  Beasties 
(Mosquitoes  and  Deer  Flies),”  7 p.m.,  Nature 
Centre. 

CSA/CFRl)  Cinema  - "Full  Metal  Jacket,  8 
p.m.,  MacNaughton  1 1 3,  $3. 

THURSDAY,  June  16 

South  Africa  Youth  Day  - Display.  10  a m. 
to  5 p.m..  Speeches,  noon,  UC  courtyard; 
Videos,  7 to  1 0 p.m.,  UC  430. 

FRIDAY,  June  17 

Alumni  Weekend  - Registration,  10  a.m.  to 
9 p.m.;  Hospitality,  4 p.m.;  Alumni  Barbecue, 

6 to  7:30  p.m,,  $9;  Casino  Night,  8 p.m.,  $3. 
Alumni  House, 

Calcium  Club  - “Lipoperoxidation  Assay: 
Lipid-Soluble  Fluorescence  and  Thiobar- 
bilurate  Reactivity,"  Bala  Balachondran, 

1 1 :50  a.m..  Pathology  27 1 . 

SATURDAY,  June  18 

Alumni  Weekend  - Breakfast,  7:30  to  8:30 
a.m.,  Creelman  Hall;  Registration,  Reception 
and  Tours,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m..  Alumni  House; 
Slo-Pitch  Tournament,  9:30  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.,  south  quad;  Lecture  — “The  Changing 
Role  of  the  Small  Animal  Veterinarian  in 
Europe  and  North  America,"  Bruce  Fogle, 
10  a.m.,  MacNaughton  105;  FACS  tour, 
10:30  a.m,;  Lecture  — “The  Aging  Family 
and  Inter-Generational  Relations,"  Anne 
Martin  Matthews,  10:30  a.m.,  FACS  103; 
FACS  Computer  Demonstrations,  10:30 
a.m.,  FACS  207;  Lecture  — “Veterinary 
Medicine  in  the  Third  World,”  Brian 
Brandenburg,  11  a.m.,  MacNaughton  105; 
President’s  Picnic  Lunch  and  Awards  Pre- 
sentation, noon,  Creelman  Plaza,  $6.50; 
TourofEquine  Research  Centre.  1 to3p.m.; 
Tour  of  Marine  Biology  Laboratory.  1:30 
p.m..  Zoology  Annex  11;  Children’s  Tent,  2 to 
4:30  p.m.,  Alumni  House  Garden;  Sod- 
Turning  Ceremony  for  the  New  Athletics 
Facilities,  2:30  p.m.,  Athletics  Centre;  OAC 
’88  Sugar  Maple  Tree  Dedication,  3 p.m., 
Alumni  Garden;  Celebrity  Auction.  3 to  4 
p.m..  Alumni  Carden;  Recognition  Reception 
for  Dr.  Fred  Jerome,  4:30  to  6 p.m., 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre;  Alumni 
Dance,  9 p.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall.  free. 

Art  Exhibition  - "Gifts  From  the  F.N. 
Jerome  Fund,”  noon  to  5 p.m..  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre,  continues  to  Sept.  30. 


SUNDAY,  June  19 

Alumni  Weekend  - Breakfast.  7:30  to  8:30 
a.m,,  Der  Keller;  Church  Service.  9 a.m., 
Arboretum  Centre;  UGAA  Annual  Meeting, 
10:30  a.m,;  Champagne  Brunch,  1 1:30  a, m„ 
$12;  Outdoor  Concert  with  the  Guelph 
Concert  Band.  1 p.m.,  Alumni  House. 
Cycling  Club  - Riders’  Choice.  1 0 a.m,,  UC 
south  doors. 

The  Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk. 
"Early  Summer  Fields.”  2 p.m..  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre. 

TUESDAY,  June  21 

OEP  Discussion  Series  - "Seven  Principles 
of  Good  Practice  in  Undergraduate  Educa- 
tion —Develop  Reciprocity  and  Co-opera- 
tion Among  Students,”  noon,  MacNaughton 
222. 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.  to  midnight,  UC 
cafeteria. 

Senate  - Meeting,  8 p.m..  MacNaughton 
113. 

WEDNESDAY,  June  22 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - "Secreted  Protease 
of  Pasteurella  haemolytica  Specific  for 
Mammalian  Host  Proteins,’’  Khalid 
Abdullah.  12:10  p.m.,  MacNaughton  222. 
Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry. 
12:10  p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Sigma  Xi  Lecture  - "An  Ounce  of  Prevention 
for  Pneumonic  Pasleurellosis,"  Bruce  Wilkie, 
3:10  p.m.,  Animal  Science  141. 

Cycling  Club  - Rockwood  (novice  ride),  20 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

THURSDAY,  June  23 

Film  and  Discussion  -“With  These  Hands: 
How  Women  Feed  Africa,”  noon,  UC  103. 
Board  of  Governors  - Meeting,  3 p.m.. 
Boardroom,  UC  Level  4. 

FRIDAY,  June  24 

Schedule  of  Events  - Last  day  of  application 
to  graduate  for  fall  convocation;  registration 
payments  due  — Summer  Session  II  only. 
Calcium  Club  - “Fluorescent  Ca-Uptake 
Assay,”  Janice  Gray,  1 1:50  a.m..  Pathology 
271. 

SUNDAY,  June  26 

Cycling  Club  - Riders’  Choice,  1 0 a.m.,  UC 
south  doors. 

MONDAY,  June  27 

Seminar  - “Aquaculture  and  Research 
Requirements  in  Fish  Health,"  Hugh 


Ferguson,  3 p.m..  Veterinary  Microbiology 
and  Immunology  101. 


TUESDAY,  June  28 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m,,  UC  334  and 
335. 


WEDNESDAY,  June  29 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - "P-Glycoprolein 
and  Multi-Drug  Resistance:  So  What  Does 
the  ‘P’  Stand  For,  Anyway?"  Carl  Doige, 
noon.  MacNaughton  222. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry, 
12:10  p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5, 

Cycling  Club  - Downey  Road  (novice  ride), 
1 7 miles.  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 
CSA/CFRU  Cinema  - To  be  announced,  8 
p.m.,  MacNaughton  1 13,  $3. 


Personals  — 

For  Sale:  1976  Chrysler  Newport  Custom, 
Ext.  3338.  Large  Kenmore  microwave  oven, 

3 1 /2  years  old,  best  offer,  837-0279.  1978 
Dodge  Monaco,  excellent  body  and  running 
condition,  Ext.  2869.  Sony  1.6-cubic  fool 
microwave,  Tony,  Ext.  26 1 8.  Color  TV,  26- 
inch,  solid  wood  cabinet,  in  working  condi- 
tion, Audrey,  82 1-4667  after  5 p.m.  1985  16 
1/2-foot  Thundercraft  Bow  Rider  1986  — 

1 50  hp  Yamaha,  Yacht  Club  trailer,  larp,  ski 
bar.  Ext.  2438  or  836-67 1 6.  Velour  loveseat 
and  swivel  tub  chair;  two-piece  maple 
chesterfield  and  chair,  822-3542.  Laser 
sailboat.  Doug,  Ext.  3769  or  823-8606  after 
9p.m.  1981  Ford  Escort,  two-doorautomatic 
with  front-wheel  drive,  sun  roof  and  tape- 
deck,  certified;  bicycle  rack  for  car,  824- 
5877  evenings.  IBM  Selectric  typewriter. 
Ext.  3279  or  836-2654.  Three-bedroom 
townhouse  condo  in  central  Guelph,  fire- 
place, full  possession,  no  agents,  763-2627. 
1983  gold  Plymouth  Caravelle,  new  exhaust, 
one  owner,  823-2518.  Ice  cream,  Room 
025,  Food  Science  building. 

For  Rent:  Four-bedroom  cottage  on  beach 
in  quiet  location.  South  Bruce  Beach  near 
Kincardine,  available  July  16  to  29,  respon- 
sible adults  only,  Ext.  6399. 

Wanted:  Three-bedroom  lakefront  cottage, 
with  all  conveniences,  on  sandy  beach  for 
professional  family,  first  two  weeks  of 
August,  763-7403.  Part-time  position  on 
local  cattle  or  horse  farm,  856-455 1 . 

Available:  Local  and  long-distance  horse 
trailering,  856-4551  anytime.  Portraits  of 
family  members  and  pets,  drawn  or  painted, 
Ext.  8583  or  821-3917  afterS  p.m. 
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^ - MPP  Rick  Ferraro,  left,  athletics  advisory 

VCr • council  chair  Kristal  McGee  and  Guelph  Mayor 
John  Counseil  raise  high  the  shovels  they  used 
to  turn  the  sod  for  the  new  athletics  centre  at  a 
ceremony  held  June  18  as  part  of  Alumni 
Weekend.  More  than  2,000  alumni  returned  to 
campus  for  the  weekend.  (See  story,  Page  1.) 

Photo  by  Joanne  Wallers,  Alumni  Affairs 
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Task  force  on  rural  resources  report 
out  for  comment  over  summer  months 


The  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Rural  Resources, 
calling  for  a review  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  programs,  the  creation  of  a centre  for 
excellence  in  rural  resource  studies  and  ad- 
ministrative changes  within  OAC,  is  a supple- 
ment to  this  issue  of  At  Guelph  for  both  internal 
and  external  readers. 

The  report  is  out  for  discussion  and  comment 
over  the  summer  months  before  the  Committee 
on  University  Planning  (CUP)  makes  recom- 
mendations to  Senate  by  October,  says  CUP 
chair  Prof.  Bev  Kay,  Department  of  Land 
Resource  Science. 

One  of  the  most  urgent  needs  cited  by  the  task 
force  is  one  of  visibility.  A substantial  amount  of 
work  in  rural  resources  is  already  being  done  at 
the  University,  says  task  force  chair  Prof.  Walter 
Kehm,  director  of  the  School  of  Landscape 
Architecture,  but  these  efforts  are  poorly  com- 
municated. 

“We  don’t  clearly  state  what  we  are  doing  in 
the  area  of  rural  resources,”  says  Kehm.  The  45 
faculty  who  are  concerned  with  rural  resources 
on  a full-time  basis  and  the  more  than  200  who 
have  been  involved  on  international  projects  are 
scattered  across  campus  in  a number  of  different 
departments.  The  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  they  teach  and  the  research  they  conduct 
should  be  made  more  visible,  he  says.  A number 
of  the  task  force  recommendations  are  therefore 
aimed  at  increasing  the  profile  of  rural  resources. 

Central  to  this  plan  is  the  reorganization  of 
OAC  to  include  the  establishment  of  a new 
department  in  rural  planning  and  development, 
the  creation  of  a division  housing  it  and  the 
several  other  departments  that  contribute  pro- 
gramming in  rural  resources  and  a change  in 
name  to  reflect  the  college’s  contributions  to 
resource  issues. 

Kehm  says  the  task  force  committee  recog- 
nizes that  these  changes  would  be  difficult  for  a 
college  that  is  known  worldwide  by  its  title  and 
its  tradition  of  excellence  in  agncultural  pro- 
duction, but  suggests  that  opponents  should 
consider  a more  holistic  view  of  agriculture. 

More  than  any  other  sector  of  society,  the 
agricultural  industry  must  be  concerned  about 
the  preservation  of  rural  communities  and  the 
rural  lifestyle  as  well  as  natural  resources,  he 
says.  “The  recommendations  suggested  forOAC 
make  a lot  of  sense  to  help  maintain  settlement 
in  the  rural  environment.  The  proposed  changes 
will  give  credence  to  the  college’s  historic 
commitment  to  the  social  and  economic  viability 
of  rural  living.” 

They  will  also  strengthen  the  University’s 
contributions  to  the  Third  World  in  the  improve- 


ment of  both  natural  resources  and  the  quality 
of  life,  says  Kehm. 

The  University  School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development,  which  already  has  a mandate 
that  goes  beyond  agricultural  issues,  would 
comprise  the  nucleus  of  the  new  rural  planning 
and  development  department  within  OAC. 
Along  with  the  schools  of  Engineering  and 
Landscape  Architecture  and  the  departments  of 
Rural  Extension  Studies  and  Agricultural  Econ- 
omics and  Business,  it  would  form  a division  of 
resource  management.  The  other  departments 
in  the  college  would  form  a companion  division 
of  agriculture. 

In  addition  to  this  consolidation  within  OAC, 
the  task  force  recommends  rewriting  the  under- 
graduate calendar  to  emphasize  programs  rather 
than  degrees.  “We  feel  there  is  a need  to  make 
our  programs  more  intelligible  to  prospective 
students,”  says  Kehm. 

The  report  also  recommends  the  development 
of  an  introductory  course  dealing  with  the 
interaction  of  humans  and  nature  and  a review 
of  other  undergraduate  courses  to  clarify  their 
mandates.  Suggestions  include  the  development 
of  a BA  honors  program  in  environmental 
studies  and  an  applied  ecology  program  in  the 
B.Sc.  degree. 

Kehm  says  graduate  programs  should  also  be 
reviewed  to  enable  the  development  of  a multi- 
disciplinary program  and  possibly  a PhD  in 
rural  resources.  Those  invited  to  address  the 
task  force  from  industry,  government  and  other 
universities  repeatedly  stressed  the  need  for 
graduates  with  multidisciplinary  backgrounds 
in  resources  management,  he  says. 

To  encourage  these  efforts,  the  task  force  has 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a centre  for 
excellence  in  rural  resource  studies  to  avoid 
duplication  of  effort  and  to  consolidate  research 
funding,  and  a faculty  of  resource  and  en- 
vironmental studies.  The  latter  would  be  a 
University-wide  network  of  faculty  with  ex- 
pertise in  environmental  and  resource  issues. 
Coupled  with  a review  of  the  University’s 
promotion  and  tenure  policy,  this  would  help 
recognize  and  reward  multidisciplinary  work  in 
the  area  of  rural  resources,  says  Kehm. 

These  recommendations  are  the  result  of  a 
participatory  process  that  began  last  October, 
when  the  task  force  submitted  a white  paper  on 
rural  resources  to  invite  comment  from  the 
University  community.  The  process  also  in- 
volved student  comment,  faculty  questionnaires 
and  invited  submissions  from  representatives  of 
industry,  government  and  other  universities. 
The  accompanying  report  is  the  product  of  a 


broadly  based  group  of  people  who  came 
forward  to  make  their  views  known,  says  Kehm. 

In  addition  to  Kehm,  the  task  force  included 
Prof.  Ken  Grant,  Economics;  Prof.  John  Fitz- 
Gibbon,  University  School  of  Rural  Planning 
and  Development;  Prof.  Ward  Chesworth,  Land 
Resource  Science;  Prof.  Elaine  McCreary,  Rural 
Extension  Studies;  Prof.  Nora  Cebotarev,  Soci- 
ology & Anthropology;  Prof.  Keith  Ronald, 


director  of  The  Arboretum;  and  Prof.  Doug 
Ormrod,  dean  of  graduate  studies.  Mollie 
McDuffe,  University  Secretariat’s  office,  was 
secretary.  To  obtain  extra  copies  of  the  report, 
contact  the  Secretariat’s  office  at  Ext.  2114. 

Members  of  the  University  community  are 
asked  to  submit  their  comments  on  the  report  to 
CUP  by  Oct.  I so  the  committee  can  submit  its 
recommendations  to  Senate  early  in  the  fall.  O 


The  University  community  gathered  June 
22  for  an  evening  to  honor  President  Burt 
Matthews  and  Lois  Matthews.  The  presi- 
dent retires  this  summer  after  40  years  of 
service  to  Ontario  post-secondary  educa- 
tion. Master  of  ceremonies  for  the  evening 
was  Edmund  Bovey,  chair  of  Board  of 
Governors.  The  evening  included  gift 
presentations  and  tributes  by  Jack  Riddell, 
Ontario  minister  of  agriculture  and  food; 
Clare  Rennie,  assistant  deputy  minister  of 
OMAF;  Guelph  Mayor  John  Counsell; 
Prof.  Bill  Tossell,  retired  dean  of  research; 
Marjorie  Millar,  directs  of  alumni  affairs 
and  development;  Margaret  Beckman,  ex- 
ecutive director  for  information  techno- 


logy; and  registrar  Arnold  Holmes.  The 
University  presented  the  president  with  a 
framed  citation  and  a microcomputer.  A 
framed  portrait  of  him  was  also  unveiled, 
which  >^1  be  hung  on  Level  4 of  the 
University  Coitre.  Lois  Matthews  received 
a brooch  — a diamond  and  emerald 
replica  of  the  University’s  mace  — and 
special  recognition  for  her  restoration  of 
the  President’s  House  — now  a showplace 
heritage  home  for  the  campus  and  the  city. 
The  garden  surrounding  the  house,  which 
she  redesigned,  will  now  be  called  the  Lois 
Matthews  Garden. 


Sod  turned  for  athletics  project  at  Alumni  Weekend 


A dream  hit  the  dirt  and  became  a reality  during  Alumni  Weekend  June  1 8.  After  years  of  planning 
and  waiting,  the  University  turned  the  sod  for  a building  project  that  will  give  the  campus  some  of 
the  finest  indoor  athletic  facilities  in  the  country  for  training  and  recreation.  The  project  is  a priority 
of  The  Campaign. 

On  hand  to  turn  the  sod  were  representatives  of  the  major  donors  to  the  new  $ 1 0.5-million  facility 
— U of  G students  and  alumni,  the  City  of  Guelph  and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Tourism  and 
Recreation. 

“We  are  extremely  pleased  to  finally  have  this  project  under  way,”  said  President  Burt  Matthews. 
The  Athletics  Centre,  built  in  1958,  was  designed  to  accommodate  about  2,500  students;  the 
University  currently  has  1 2,000  full-time  students.  New  outdoor  athletic  and  recreational  facilities 
have  been  built  since  the  1950s.  but  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  space  available  for  indoor 
activities. 

The  project  includes  renovations  to  the  Athletics  Centre  and  construction  of  a new  building  that 
will  house  two  arenas  — one  North  American  and  one  international-size  — as  well  as  a seating  area 
for  1,300  overlooking  the  larger  rink. 

“We  were  strongly  encouraged  by  Hockey  Canada  to  build  an  international-size  ice  surface.” 
said  David  Copp,  director  of  athletics,  who  hopes  to  attract  international  hockey  teams  for  training 
programs.  Guelph  community  teams  and  the  University’s  1 00  intramural  hockey  teams  will  use  the 
rinks.  Located  on  the  main  floor  of  the  new  building  will  be  ticket  and  lobby  areas,  change  rooms,  a 


referees’  room,  a pro  shop,  administrative  offices  and  a snow-melting  pit. 

Immediate  plans  for  renovations  to  the  Athletics  Centre  include  major  fieldhouse  facilities 
featuring  a jogging  track,  general  fitness  and  weight  training  areas,  squash  courts,  a sports  injury 
clinic  and  additional  gymnasium  space. 

A redevelopment  proposal  written  in  1984  and  the  implementation  of  a student  fee  to  provide 
capital  funds  for  the  facility  received  overwhelming  support  from  students  in  a February  1985 
referendum.  In  1987.  Guelph  city  council  pledged  $1  million  in  five  annual  instalments  of 
$200,000  to  help  fund  the  redevelopment.  More  recently,  a $700,000  grant  was  received  from  the 
Ministry  of  Tourism  and  Recreation. 

Mayor  John  Counsell  represented  the  City  of  Guelph  at  the  sod-tuming  ceremony.  MPP  Rick 
Ferraro,  an  alumnus  of  the  University,  stood  in  for  Hugh  O’Neil,  minister  of  tourism  and  recreation. 
Representing  the  students  was  Kristal  McGee,  chair  of  the  athletics  advisory  council. 

The  twin  pad  arena  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  the  fall  of  1989.  MP  Bill  Winegard.  former 
president  of  the  University,  said.  “I  can’t  wait  to  get  on  my  own  skates  to  do  one  lap  of  a true 
Olympic-size  rink.” 

Board  of  Governors  vice-chair  Michael  McMillan  said  much  of  the  credit  for  the  new  centre 
should  go  to  Matthews.  “It  is  highly  unlikely  this  event  would  take  place  without  his  work 
spearheading  the  most  successful  capital  campaign  of  any  Canadian  university.”  McMillan  said.  O 
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International  student  report  response  sought 


The  Senate  Committee  on  Educational  Devel- 
opment is  seeking  responses  to  a report  that 
makes  recommendations  on  how  the  University 
can  improve  the  living  and  learning  experiences 
of  international  students  and  calls  for  the  Uni- 
versity to  increase  the  number  of  full-time 
international  students  to  about  10  per  cent  of 
full-time  enrolment. 

A study  of  Guelph's  international  students 
was  recommended  in  the  University’s  aims 
document,  and  out  of  that  has  come  the  report 
The  University  of  Guelph ‘s  Response  to  tlte  Living 
and  Learning  Needs  of  International  Students. 
Prepared  by  a SCED  subcommittee  chaired  by 
Prof.  Jim  Shute,  Department  of  Rural  Extension 
Studies,  the  report  was  presented  to  Senate  June 
2 1 and  is  now  out  for  discussion  over  the 
summer  months. 

SCED  is  asking  for  written  comments  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  University  Secretariat  and  is 
expected  to  go  back  to  Senate  in  September 
with  specific  motions. 

Canada  has  experienced  a 23-per-cent  drop 
in  the  number  of  international  students  at  the 
post-secondary  level.  The  decline,  especially  at 
the  undergraduate  level,  is  directly  traceable  to 
higher  fees,  says  the  report. 

Between  1982  and  1985.  U of  G ranked  ninth 
in  the  country  in  percentage  of  international 
students  in  total  student  population;  by  1 986,  it 
had  dropped  to  17th.  Figures  released  in  the 
report  show  that  U of  G’s  total  undergraduate 
and  graduate  international  student  population 
in  1987  was  3.5  per  cent  (450  students)  of  a 
total  student  population  of  1 2,896.  In  1979,  the 
figure  was  4.7  per  cent  of  a total  student 
population  of  10.459. 

In  1979,  international  students  represented 
3.7  per  cent  of  the  undergraduate  student 
population;  in  1987,  the  figure  was  1.9  per  cent. 
International  graduate  student  enrolment  has 
risen  slightly  — from  17.2  per  cent  in  1979  to 
17.8  per  cent  in  1987. 

From  1980  to  1986,  the  top  10  countries  of 
origin  of  undergraduate  international  students 
attending  Guelph  were  Malaysia  (39  per  cent); 
United  Kingdom,  largely  Hong  Kong  students 
holding  U.K.  passports  (32  per  cent);  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  (six  per  cent);  Singapore  (four  per 
cent);  Hong  Kong  (two  per  cent);  and  the 
United  Stales,  Kenya.  Iran,  Netherlands  and 
Indonesia  (one  per  cent  each). 

The  top  10  countries  of  origin  of  graduate 
international  students  were  the  United  Slates 
(13  per  cent);  India  and  England  (seven  per 
cent  each);  Ghana  (six  per  cent);  Nigeria,  China 
and  Mexico  (four  per  cent  each);  Australia  and 
Hong  Kong  (three  per  cent  each);  and  Malaysia 
(two  per  cent).  Only  four  of  the  world’s  36  least 
developed  nations  are  represented,  notes  the 
report.  These  are  India.  Ghana,  Nigeria  and 
Kenya. 

The  report  says  the  decline  is  alarming  in 


both  numbers  and  mix  of  students.  Guelph 
needs  a substantial  number  of  international 
students  to  maintain  the  status  of  a well- 
balanced  institution  of  higher  learning  with  an 
international  perspective,  it  says. 

The  University’s  response  to  the  living  and 
learning  needs  of  international  students  is  well- 
intended  and  usually  effective,  says  the  report, 
but  it  is  piecemeal,  ad  hoc  and  incomplete. 
Internationa)  students  still  encounter  a wide 
range  of  obstacles  to  their  learning  that  the 
University  could  help  remove.  And  there  is  a 
general  lack  of  policy  direction  at  the  insti- 
tutional level  with  regard  to  international 
students. 

U of  G should  take  an  active  stance  in 
determining  and  recruiting  the  numbers  and 


Changes  to  several  reporting  relationships  in 
central  administration  go  into  effect  July  1. 

Senate  endorsed  last  fall  the  creation  of  the 
position  of  associate  vice-president,  student 
affairs,  within  the  office  of  the  academic  vice- 
president.  This  position  will  be  filled  by  Brian 
Sullivan  July  1.  Sullivan’s  position,  together  with 
that  of  associate  vice-president,  academic,  to  be 
filled  by  Prof.  Len  Conolly  Sept.  1,  will  complete 
a structure  that  integrates  the  academic  and 
student  affairs  domains  of  the  University. 

Also  last  fall.  Senate  established  a task  force, 
chaired  by  Academic  Vice-President  Jack 
MacDonald,  to  look  at  changes  to  the  reporting 
relationships  of  units  reporting  to  his  office.  In  a 
report  to  Senate  for  information  June  21,  the 
task  force  said  the  colleges,  the  Office  of 
Graduate  Studies,  the  Office  of  Research,  the 
Centre  for  International  Programs  and  the 
library  should  continue  to  report  to  that  office. 
The  associate  vice-president,  academic,  will 
also  be  closely  involved  in  library  matters. 

The  University  School  of  Continuing  Edu- 
cation, which  now  reports  to  the  academic  vice- 
president.  will  report  to  the  associate  vice- 
president,  academic.  The  school,  responsible  for 
a mixture  of  aca'demic  and  academic  support 
activities,  will  benefit  from  a closer  linkage  to 
the  undergraduate  affairs  and  academic  support 
functions  that  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
associate  vice-president,  academic,  said  the 
task  force. 

The  University  School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development  (USRPD),  which  now  reports  to 
the  academic  vice-president,  will  also  have  a 
change  in  its  reporting  structure,  but  a decision 
won’t  be  made  on  that  until  recommendations 
are  dealt  with  in  the  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Rural  Resources.  USRPD  would  benefit  from  a 
"dean-like”  advocate,  said  the  committee. 

The  Office  for  Information  Technology  has 


types  of  international  students  it  would  like  to 
have  and  should  offer  the  kinds  of  learning 
support  needed  to  meet  the  aims  document 
mandate,  says  the  report.  It  also  proposes  that 
the  University  ensure  that  the  numbers  of 
combined  full-time  undergraduate  and  gradu- 
ate students  be  brought  up  to  1982/83  levels 
(about  10  per  cent)  to  ensure  that  international 
students  are  not  merely  peripheral  to  the  Uni- 
versity’s enterprise,  but  contribute  centrally  to 
the  University’s  global  perspective. 

Priority  should  be  given  to  students  from  least 
developed  countries,  says  the  report,  and 
scholarship  programs  should  be  developed  to 
attract  students  who  are  well-qualified  and  who 
experience  financial  need. 

U of  G should  also  develop  proactive  re- 


largely  filled  its  initial  mandate,  said  the  task 
force,  and  the  position  of  executive  director  for 
information  technology  will  be  eliminated.  For 
now.  Computing  Services  and  Communications 
Services  will  report  to  the  vice-president, 
academic. 

MacDonald,  who  assured  senators  that  he 
will  be  a strong  advocate  for  the  application  of 
information  technology  at  the  University,  will 


sponses  to  the  living  and  learning  needs  of 
international  students  by  providing  support  for 
upgrading  English,  for  special  workshops  deal- 
ing with  issues  pertinent  to  international  students 
and  for  teachers  of  international  students. 

Also  serving  on  the  subcommittee  were  Don 
Amichand,  international  student  adviser,  Andre 
Auger,  director  of  the  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre;  student  senator  David  Handy; 
Bernard  Katz,  head  of  the  library’s  humanities 
and  social  sciences  division;  Prof.  Archie  Mac- 
Kinnon, director  of  the  Centre  for  International 
Programs;  and  Prof.  Sandy  Middleton,  Depart- 
ment of  Zoology. 

Copies  of  the  report  are  available  from  the 
University  Secretariat,  Level  4,  University 
Centre.  O 


assign  a faculty  member  to  chair  the  Centre  for 
Information  Technology  Research.  This  person 
will  be  seconded  on  a part-time  basis  to  the 
academic  vice-president’s  ofiice. 

Ken  MacKay's  position  as  associate  execu- 
tive director  for  information  technology  will 
remain  as  is.  but  the  position  will  be  renamed 
and  he  will  report  to  the  vice-president,  aca- 
demic. O 


Summer  reading  from  CUP 


The  Committee  on  University  Planning  (CUP) 
gave  senators  updates  June  2 1 on  a number  of 
reports  that  Senate  must  deal  with  early  this  fall. 

The  1988  strategic  planning  discussion  paper 
will  be  distributed  in  the  July  6 issue  of  At 
Guelph.  President  Burt  Matthews  told  Senate  he 
will  invite  comments  on  the  paper  before  he 
submits  the  final  version  to  CUP  in  late  August. 
CUP  is  expected  to  forward  the  paper  with 
recommendations  to  Senate  in  September  or 
October. 

CUP  is  also  inviting  comments  by  Oct.  I on 
the  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Rural  Resources 
— a supplement  to  this  issue  of  At  Guelph  — 
which  will  be  considered  as  CUP  formulates 
recommendations  that  are  expected  to  go  to 
Senate  early  in  the  fall. 

Senate  also  received  a status  report  on  the 
Task  Force  on  Agriculture  report,  which  recom- 
mended a repackaging  of  undergraduate  pro- 
grams — a recommendation  CUP  says  is  not 
appropriate.  It  is  now  proposed  that  programs 
currently  offered  with  the  B.Sc.(Agr)  degree  be 
modified  and  situated  in  existing  degree  pro- 
grams — an  approach  that  has  the  support  of  the 
affected  departments,  colleges,  curriculum  and 


program  committees. 

Several  changes  are  in  various  stages  of 
development;  if  approved  by  Senate,  most  could 
be  in  place  for  the  1989/90  academic  year.  They 
include:  the  retention  of  the  B.Sc.(Agr.)  degree 
with  the  inclusion  of  majors  that  emphasize  the 
science  and  technology  of  production;  accom- 
modating the  agricultural  business  major  within 
the  B.Comm.  degree  and  retaining  the  present 
control  and  independence  of  the  administration 
of  the  existing  B.  Comm,  majors;  shifting  the 
agricultural  economics  major  to  the  BA  pro- 
gram; and  adapting  several  majors  currently 
offered  in  the  B.Sc.(Agr.)  program  for  inclusion 
in  the  B.Sc.  program. 

Departments  are  in  the  process  of  developing 
proposals  consistent  with  a revised  set  of  en- 
trance and  general  program  requirements  for 
the  B.Sc.  degree.  Several  other  “new”  under- 
graduate offerings  are  also  being  developed  for 
proposal  to  Senate. 

CUP  has  also  received  the  Report  of  the  Task 
Force  on  Engineering,  along  with  responses  to 
the  report  from  the  University  community. 
Further  discussions  will  take  place  concomitant 
with  CUP’S  deliberations  on  the  Report  of  the 
Task  Force  on  Rural  Resources.  O 


Top  reporting  relationships  changed 
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David  Copp,  director  of  athletics,  left,  fitness 
co-ordinator  Pal  Richards,  second  from  right, 
and  assistant  fitness  co-ordinator  Gorete 


Almeida  present  a cheque  for  $10,(M)0  to  NHL 
linesman  Ron  Asselline  of  Make-A-Wish 
Charity  Foundation,  which  grants  wishes  to 


terminally  ill  chUdren.  The  money  was  raised 
by  an  aerobathon  at  the  Athletics  Centre 
March  30. 
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Construction  starts  on  OVC’s 
radiotherapy  unit 


by  Owen  Roberts, 

Office  of  Research 

Construction  is  under  way  for  OVC’s  $230,000 
radiotherapy  unit,  the  Hrst  in  Canada  that  will 
treat  cancer  in  pets  and  other  domestic  animals. 

Prof.  Stephen  Kruth,  Clinical  Studies,  chair  of 
the  college's  radiotherapy  committee  and  one 
of  the  unit’s  team  members,  says  the  facility 
should  be  operative  late  this  fall. 

“The  opening  of  this  radiotherapy  unit  means 
there’s  now  a whole  class  of  diseases  we’ll  be 
able  to  treat  in  this  country  that  we  couldn’t 
treat  before,”  says  Kruth.  “Given  the  incidence 
of  cancer  in  the  general  pet  population,  I think 
that’s  significant.” 

The  unit  is  being  built  through  the  generosity 
of  several  groups,  businesses  and  individuals. 
To  help  equip  the  facility,  Toronto’s  Princess 
Margaret  Hospital  donated  an  orthovoltage  unit 
for  the  treatment  of  superficial  cancers  and  a 
cobalt  unit  to  treat  deeper  cancers.  The  Uni- 
versity contributed  $90,000. 

Through  The  Campaign,  Hogg  Fuel  and 
Supply  Ltd.  of  Kitchener  donated  $17,000 
worth  of  concrete  for  the  unit’s  three-foot-thick 
walls,  floors  and  ceiling.  The  remainder  of  the 
donations  came  from  private  citizens  and  from 
Pet  Trust,  a college  fund  designed  to  advance 
the  care  of  companion  animals. 

Kruth  expects  the  radiotherapy  unit  to  treat 
about  100  cases  each  year.  The  average  treat- 


ment, consisting  of  10  exposures  over  a three- 
week  period,  will  cost  pet  owners  about  $ 1 .000. 
The  unit  is  designed  to  be  self-supporting  in  two 
to  three  years. 

Animals  will  be  treated  only  after  a thorough 
review  of  the  case  by  team  members  Kruth, 
radiotherapist  Prof.  Paul  Pennock  and  rotating 
pathologists.  The  referring  veterinarian  and  the 
pet  owner  will  also  be  involved  in  decisions 
about  the  case. 

“We'll  be  able  to  cure  some  cancers,”  says 
Kruth,  “but  in  other  cases,  we'll  just  be  trying  to 
slow  down  the  progression  or  relieve  the  pain 
the  animal  is  in.  Unfortunately,  not  every  animal 
will  be  a candidate.  The  cancer  may  not  respond 
to  radiotherapy,  in  which  case  there  would  be  no 
point  putting  the  animal  and  owner  through  the 
procedure.” 

The  probability  of  dogs  developing  cancer  is 
one  in  six,  about  the  same  ratio  as  humans,  says 
Kruth.  That  rate  climbs  to  one  in  four  in  dogs 
more  than  1 0 years  old.  “There  are  good  clinical 
techniques  we  can  use  to  benefit  these  animals 
now,”  he  says.  "We  will  also  develop  improved 
techniques  in  the  future.” 

From  a research  perspective,  the  facility  will 
also  allow  OVC  to  do  comparative  studies.  The 
team  members  will  be  working  with  radio- 
therapist Dr.  P.J.  Fitzpatrick  of  Princess  Marg- 
aret Hospital.  "We  hope  the  comparative  re- 
search we  do  will  have  some  spin-o^s  to  human 
applications,”  says  Kruth.  O 


U of  G facts  quiz 

How  much  to  do  you  really  know  about  our  University?  Sharpen  your  pencils  and  see  how  many  of 
these  questions  you  can  answer.  (Answers  on  Page  5.) 

Much  more  about  U of  G is  contained  in  Facts  1 988,  a pocket-size  pamphlet  produced  by  Public 
Relations  and  Information.  Copies  may  be  obtained  by  calling  Ext.  6579. 

1.  What  is  the  University’s  annual  income? 

2.  How  big  is  our  main  campus? 

3.  How  many  major  buildings  do  we  have? 

4.  We  have  seven  colleges.  Can  you  name  them? 

5.  How  many  full-time  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  study  at  U of  G? 

6.  How  many  full-time  faculty  and  staff  work  at  U of  G? 

7.  Our  graduates  are  around  the  world.  How  many  do  we  have? 

8.  Where  does  the  University  rank  among  Canadian  research-intensive  institutions? 

9.  How  many  research  stations  do  we  operate? 

10.  The  University’s  economic  impact  on  the  City  of  Guelph  is  in  the  millions  annually.  Guess  how 
many  millions! 

1 1 . The  library  contains  more  than  2 1 million  books.  Can  you  guess  how  many  people  go  through 
the  turnstiles  each  day? 

How  did  you  score?  If  you  had  to  do  some  head-scratching,  you  have  some  homework  to  do 
before  the  next  visitor  comes  to  campus  or  a potential  student  asks  you  about  U of  G.  O 


Many  people  have  joined  together  this 
month  to  fete  Margaret  Beckman,  retiring 
executive  director  for  information  techno- 
logy and  former  chief  librarian.  Here,  she 
receives  a calf  from  Computing  Services 
and  Communications  Services  staff.  Other 
gifts  included  roses  from  IBM  Canada  Ltd. 
and  a briefcase  from  library  staff.  At  an 
evening  to  honor  Beckman  and  her  hus- 


band, Arthur,  President  Burt  Matthews, 
on  behalf  of  the  University,  presented  her 
with  a framed  citation  praising  her  20 
years  of  distinguished  service  to  Guelph 
and  a Lalique  crystal  lion.  The  University 
has  also  contributed  to  the  library  expan- 
sion fund  for  the  establishment  of  a sem- 
inar and  exhibit  room  in  Beckman’s  name. 

Photo  by  John  Majorossy,  Photographic  Services 


Greetings  from  Hong  Kong  alumni 


Briefly 

Host  sought 

Canadian  Crossroads  International  is  looking 
for  a family  or  individual  interested  in  hosting  a 
visitor  from  Zimbabwe  for  any  part  of  his  10- 
week  volunteer  work  placement  in  Guelph.  He 
will  arrive  mid-September.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Fred  Gorrell  at  823-8665  after  9 p.m. 
or  Heather  MacDonald  at  763-3838  after  5 
p.m. 

Community  barbecue 

The  annual  community  barbecue  for  students, 
staff,  faculty  and  friends  of  the  University  is  July 
14.  It  begins  at  noon  with  a free  noon-hour 
concert  by  League  of  Nations  in  Branion  Plaza. 
Dinner  is  at  5:30  p.m.  The  beef  dinner  is  $5  in 
advance.  $5.50  the  day  of  the  barbecue.  The 
burger  dinner  is  $4  in  advance,  $4.50  the  day  of 
the  event.  Entertainment  provided  by  Prairie 
Oyster.  Cowboy  Junkies  and  Crash  Vegas  runs 
from  6 p.m.  to  1 a.m.  The  community  service 
award  will  be  presented  at  7:30  p.m.  Tickets 
will  be  available  at  the  Central  Student  Associa- 
tion, Level  2,  University  Centre,  and  In  the  UC 
courtyard  beginning  July  6. 


Summer  schedule 

At  Guelph  moves  to  its  summer  schedule  in 
July.  Two  issues  will  be  published  next 
month  — July  6 and  20.  No  issues  will 
appear  in  August,  so  the  July  20  issue  will 
contain  all  August  publicity.  Please  make 
your  submissions  by  July  15. 

The  first  issue  of  the  fall  semester  will  be 
Sept.  7;  material  for  that  issue  should  reach 
us  by  Aug.  29. 

Give  us  a call  at  Ext.  3864  if  this 
schedule  presents  publicity  problems  for 
you.  O 


The  Hong  Kong  chapter  of  the  University  of 
Guelph  Alumni  Association  had  a special  visitor 
at  its  annual  meeting.  Maijorie  Millar,  director 
of  alumni  affairs  and  development,  was  the  first 
official  representative  of  the  University  ad- 
ministration to  visit  the  two-year-old  chapter. 

Millar,  who  was  in  Hong  Kong  on  business, 
says  the  association  was  "thrilled  to  have  some- 


one from  the  University  there.”  About  60  of  the 
4 1 5 Guelph  alumni  living  in  Hong  Kong  attended 
the  meeting  at  the  Lucky  Dragon  Restaurant 
May  27. 

The  members  of  the  chapter,  which  is  chaired 
by  Edmond  Lo,  CSS  ‘85,  fondly  remember  their 
time  in  Guelph,  says  Millar.  Many  of  them 
wrote  messages  to  send  back  to  friends  and 


faculty. 

Hie  chapter  will  have  more  visitors  in  October, 
when  a group  of  alumni  travelling  to  China  on  a 
trip  organized  by  the  Department  of  Alumni 
Affairs  and  Development  stops  to  meet  with 
them.  O 
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1988  President’s  Scholarship  winners  announced 


The  10  1988  winners  of  ihe  University's  top 
entrance  award,  the  President’s  Scholarship, 
were  announced  this  week. 

The  award,  instituted  last  year  to  recognize 
students  of  outstanding  academic  and  leadership 
abilities,  is  worth  $16,000  over  four  years. 

“The  thing  that’s  different  about  this  scholar- 
ship is  that  we’re  not  just  interested  in  high 
academic  ability,’’  says  Prof.  Hamish  Rattray, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry.chair  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Awards.  “We’re  looking  for 
future  leaders,  the  sort  of  people  who  will  make 
an  impact  on  society." 

Rattray  says  he’s  been  “amazed”  at  the 
calibre  of  the  students  who  have  been  nominated 
for  the  scholarship  by  their  high  school  princi- 
pals, and  he's  pleased  that  four  of  the  first  20 
recipients  are  in  the  arts  and  social  sciences. 

“Many  people  ar-e  familiar  with  our  science 
reputation,.but  the  number  interested  in  arts  and 
social  sciences  is  indicative  .of  the  fact  that  the 
University  of  Guelph  is  attracting  and  recog- 
nizing people  with  a variety  of  interests,"  he 
says. 

To  date,  1 1 of,  the  first  20  recipients  have 
enrolled  in  biological  sciences,  three  are  in 
agricultural  sciences  and  the  remainder  are  in 
physical  sciences,  arts  and  social  sciences.  Five 
have  expressed  an  interest  in  veterinary  medi- 
cine. Of  this  year’s  winners,  three  plan  to  study 
human  kinetics. 

The  1988  winners  come  from  Ontario  and 
British  Columbia,  with  two  winners  from  one 
Peterborough  high  schopl  — Adam  Scott  CVI. 
Their  extracurricular  interests  include  music, 
science  and  athletics.  Three  have  been  involved 
in  the  highly  competitive  Shad  Valley  summer 
program  for  Canadian  students  interested  in 
technology  and  business.  One  was  named  the 
female  scientist  with  the  most  potential  at  the 
1988  Canada- Wide  Science  Fair.  Another  is 
one  of  the  country’s  most  promising  young 
basketball  players. 

• 

Savita  Chaudhari,  a graduate  of  Adam  Scott 
CV!  in  Peterborough,  plans  to  study  biophysics 
at  Guelph,  but  would  eventually  like  to  be  a 
pediatrician. 

The  top  graduating  student  of  her  year  in 
Grade  12,  .she  has  a long-.standing  interest  in 
science.  At  this  year’s  Canada-Wide  Science 
Fair,  she  won  the  award  for  best  potential  senior 
female  researcher  and  a trip  to  the  London, 
England,  International  Youth  Science  Fortnight. 
Last  summer,  she  took  part  in  the  Shad  Valley 
.summer  program  on  technology  and  business. 

Chaudhari  has  other  interests  besides  science. 
She  won  the  coach  of  the  year  award  from  the 
Kawartha  Gymnastics  Club  in  1986  and  has 
been  active  on  the  gymnastics,  soccer,  track  and 
field,  cross-country  running,  cross-country  ski- 
ing and  badminton  teams  at  high  school.  She 
will  spend  most  of  this  summer  at  Guelph 
working  on  a biophysics  research  fellowship. 

Crystal  Drummond  is  also  a graduate  of 
Adam  Scott  CVI  in  Peterborough  and  plans  to 
study  human  kinetics  at  Guelph  with  a view  to  a 
career  in  sports  medicine. 

A talented  athlete,  she  reached  the  Ontario 
finals  in  cross-country  skiing  and  running  in 
1 987/88.  She  was  on  the  honor  roll  all  through 
high  school,  was  a member  of  the  school’s 


science  debating  team,  a peer  tutor,  head  prefect 
and  a member  of  student  council. 

Drummond  also  worked  as  a volunteer  with 
her  school’s  class, of  developmentally  handi- 
capped students,  coached  at  the  Trent  Swim 
Club  and  was  chosen  to  participate  in  the  Shad 
Valley  summer  program.  She  spent  her  Grade 
1 1 year  in  New  Zealand  as  a Rotary  exchange 
student,  sponsored  by  the  Peterborough  Rotary 
Club. 

Suzanne  LeBlanc,  a graduate  of  St.  Joseph's 
High  School  in  Barrie,  has  enrolled  in  agricultur- 
al sciences  at  Guelph  and  plans  eventually  to 
study  veterinary  medicine. 

Her  wide  academic  interests  are  reflected  in 
awards  won  in  physics,  mathematics,  physical 
education  and  geography.  She  was  president  of 
the  student  union,  a tutor  and  a member  of  the 
school  choir,  and  played  on  the  volleyball  and 
tennis  teams.  She  wrote  a column  for  the  local 
paper  and  was  valedictorian  of  her  Grade  1 2 
graduating  class. 

LeBlanc’s  community  activities  included 
serving  as  a lector  at  St.  John  Vianney  Parish, 
Barrie/Orillia  Christians  on  Retreat,  and  work- 
ing as  a volunteer  for  the  papal  visit  to  the 
Martyrs’  Shrine.  Her  knowl^ge  of  American 
sign  language  enables  her  to  communicate  with 
the  deaf  community.  She  worked  at  an  animal 
clinic  and  at  a senior  citizens’  home  while  she 
attended  high  school.' 

Joost  Loyens  is  a graduate  of  the  international 
baccalaureate  program  at  Jakarta  International 
School  in  Jakarta,  Indonesia.  The  family  home 
is  in  Nepean. 

Loijens  was  one  of  the  top  students  in  his 
class,  a member  of  the  academic  and  service- 
oriented  National  Honor  Society  and  played 
with  the  school’s  winning  varsity  volleyball 
team.  He  was  a member  of  his  school’s  band  and 
worked  with  a social  service  group  assisting 
Indonesian  children.  He  plans  to  study  biology 
at  Guelph. 

Tim  Mau  spent  his  last  high  school  semester 
at  Centennial  Collegiate  in  Guelph,  but  received 
most  of  his  secondary  education  at  St.  Pius  X 
High  School  in  Ottawa. 

Mau.  who  plans  to  study  political  science  at  U 
of  G,  maintained  top  marks  all  through  high 
.school  while  pursuing  his  goal  of  becoming  one 
of  Canada’s'  top  basketball  players.  Last  year, 
he  was  co-captain  and  most  valuable  player  of 
the  St.  Pius  X team,  a member  of  the  all-star 
teams  of  the  all-Ontario  Catholic  high  schools 
and  the  Carleton  Board  of  Education. 

He  also  played  with  the  Ontario  Men’s 
Basketball  Team  in  the  Canada  Winter  Games 
and  with  the  Canadian  Junior  National  Men’s 
Basketball  Team.  In  that  team’s  game  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  he  was  named  most  valuable 
player.  This  year,  he  was  most  valuable  player 
in  various  men’s  league  tournaments  around 
Ontario  and  managed  the  men’s  basketball 
team  at  the  University. 

Deborah  Robinson,  a graduate  of  Erindale 
Secondary  School  in  Mississauga,  will  study 
biology  at  U of  G. 

She  was  president  of  the  students’  admin- 
istrative council,  a member  of  the  Mississauga 
Mayor’s  Youth  Advisory  Committee  and  a 
senior  tutor  at  her  school.  She  was  involved  in 
the  Hugh  O’Brian  Youth  Foundation  and  was 


Conference  to  focus 
on  future  of  families 

Food  irradiation,  new  sexual  relationships,  computerized  housing  and  clothing  for  outer  space  arejust 
part  of  what  the  future  holds  for  Canadian  families. 

During  a national  conference  on  the  future  of  families  July  1 0 to  1 3 on  campus,  these  issues  will 
be  discussed  by  experts  in  social  and  political  policy  development,  sex  counselling,  outer  space, 
housing  and  family  life. 

Frank  Feather,  a consultant  on  future  trends,  will  give  the  keynote  address  July  1 1.  In  past 
television  appearances,  Feather  has  said  that  Canada  is  being  swept  by  massive  waves  of  social, 
technological,  economic  and  political  change.  At  the  conference,  “Toward  2000:  Challenges  and 
Opportunities,"  he  will  look  at  the  dynamicsof  this  change,  including  the  effects  of  a changing  work 
force,  rising  health  costs,  human  rights  legislation  and  other  social  issues. 

Sue  Johanson,  Canadian  media  personality  and  sex  counsellor,  will  discuss  the  future  of  sex.  With 
the  advent  of  the  couch  potato  and  AIDS,  how  will  we  ensure  that  today’s  youth  will  have  a healthy 
attitude  towards  sex  tomorrow? 

Taking  the  family  into  outer  space.  Dr.  Ehler  Park,  an  educational  faculty  member  with  NASA, 
will  talk  about  life  in  outer  space  at  a breakfast  meeting  July  12. 

The  conference  will  attract  more  than  300  delegate  members  of  the  Canadian  Home  Economics 
Association  to  discuss  their  role  in  meeting  the  family  needs  of  the  future.  Other  workshop  topics 
include:  “Food  Irradiation:  Is  it  Safe?’’  with  Prof.  Les  Ferrier,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science;  “Free 
Trade  and  Food,”  Prof.  Larry  Martin,  chair  of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Business;  “Mythology  in 
Nutrition,”  Helen  Bishop  MacDonald,  consulting  dietitian  to  the  Calgary  Winter  Olympics;  "House 
of  the  Future,”  Brian  ^scolo  of  Smart  House  Development  Venture  Inc.,  Maryland;  “Issues  of 
Growing  Old,”  Prof.  Anne  Martin  Matthews,  Gerontology  Centre;  “Healthy  Weight  in  1988:  A 
New  Concept  in  Weight  Measurement,’’  Helen  Haresign,  Canadian  Dietetic  Association;  “The 
Future  of  Fashion,"  Canadian  designer  Marilyn  Brooks;  and  “Textiles  of  the  Future,"  Prof.  Anne 
Wilcock,  Consumer  Studies.  O 


president  of  the  school’s  Alpha  Group,  an 
organization  that  provides  opportunities  for 
gifted  students. 

As  a participant  in  the  Shad  Valley  summer 
program,  Robinson  developed  an  interest  in 
biotechnology  that  she  will  pursue  at  Guelph. 
She  was  a member  of  her  school’s  senior 
basketball,  volleyball,  cross-country  skiing  and 
track  and  field  teams  and  also  coached  the 
junior  volleyball  team. 

Jim  Rush,  a graduate  of  Georgian  Bay 
Secondary  School  in  Meaford,  will  study  human 
kinetics  at  Guelph. 

Rush  has  won  several  awards  in  science  and 
mathematics  and  this  year  won  a gold  medal  in 
the  Grey  County  Science  Fair.  He  received  the 
school’s  good  citizenship  award  in  1987,  was 
student  council  publicity  director  and  took  part 
in  theatre  productions  of  Bye  Bye  Birdie  and 
Well  Meet  Again. 

- Rush  has  played  in  the  band  and  orchestra 
and  was  a member  of  the  school  tennis  team.  He 
was  a continuing  education  monitor  for  the 
Grey  County  Board  of  Education,  and  this 
summer  will  be  program  director  at  the  Easter 
Seal  Society’s  Northwood  Camp  in  Swastika  in 
Northern  Ontario.  He  plans  to  study  medicine 
when  he  graduates  fi-om  Guelph. 

Lindsay  Tomlinson,  a graduate  of  Aurora 
High  School,  plans  to  study  veterinary  medicine 
at  the  University.  For  the  past  four  years,  she  has 
worked  as  a volunteer  at  a veterinary  hospital. 

A competitive  swimmer  and  runner.  Tom- 
linson won  her  school’s  most  valuable  player 
award  for  track  and  field  in  1987  and  was  the 
top  senior  swimmer  in  the  Newmarket  Stingrays 
Swim  Club  in  1987. 

She  has  been  named  to  her  school’s  honor  roll 
each  year,  but  has  also  found  time  for  commun- 
ity activities  that  range  from  Girl  Guides  (she  is 
a junior  leader)  to  working  with  development- 
ally  handicapped  children.  She  has  reached  the 
Bronze  Medallion  level  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
Awards. 

Christine  Weber,  a graduate  of  Caledonia 
Senior  Secondary  School  in  Teirace,  B.C.,  has 
enrolled  in  political  studies  at  U of  G.  She  was 
on  her  school’s  honor  roll,  won  student  service 
awards  in  1 986  and  1 987  and  was  the  school’s 
most  outstanding  academic  student  in  1985. 

A former  president  of  students’  council,  she 
has  tutored  junior  students,  played  flute  in  the 
school  band,  sung  in  the  choir,  taken  part  in 
theatre  presentations  and  won  athletic  awards. 
Last  fall,  she  represented  Caledonia  at  a youth 
leadership  conference  in  Vancouver  She  was 
the  school’s  nominee  for  the  British  Columbia 
Premier’s  Award  of  Excellence. 

Weber  is  also  active  in  her  church’s  young 
adults’  group  and  acts  as  a freelance  resource 
person  for  the  CBC  in  Prince  Rupert. 

Anne  Wideman,  a graduate  of  Elmira  District 
Secondary  School,  will  study  human  kinetics  at 
Guelph.  A talented  athlete,  she  plans  to  go  on  to 
medical  school  for  a career  in  sports  medicine. 

She  has  been  on  her  school’s  honor  roll  for 
many  years  and  last  year  received  the  school’s 
letter  for  points  accumulated  in  academics  and 
athletics,  as  well  as  the  Lear  Siegler  and  H.B. 


Disbrowe  awards  for  attaining  the  highest 
secondary  school  graduation  diploma  percent- 
age. 

In  spite  of  several  athletic  injuries,  Wideman 
has  successfully  competed  at  Ipcal,  provincial 
and  national  levels.  Although  she  has  been 
involved  in  a variety  of  sports,  including  basket- 
ball, her  greatest  strength  is  sprint  hurdles  — an 
event  that  .took  her  to  Ihe  national  junior 
championships  last  June. 

In  addition  to  school  and  athletic  activities, 
she  found  time  to  work  20  hours  a week  in  the 
St.  Jacobs  community  bakery,  gift  shop  and 
nursing  home.  She  also  plays  an  active  role  in 
church  activities.  O 


Public  relations 
database  needs 
participation 

Public  Relations  and  Information  (PRI)  is  setting 
up  a database  on  faculty  expertise,  research 
interests  and  external  contacts,  to  be  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes. 

The  information  will  be  used  as  background 
information  for  news  releases,  media  inquiries 
and  speakers'  bureaus,  for  supplements  like  the 
one  published  recently  in  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
and  for  a soon-to-be  introduced  regular  column 
in  At  Guelph  called  “Inside  Guelph.”  which  will 
profile  departments  and  units  on  campus.  The 
.database  will  also  allow  faculty  who  have 
similar  interests  to  share  information. 

Pamela  Healey  and  Leslea  Schmitz  of  the 
community  relations  section  of  PRI  are  compil- 
ing the  database,  which  has  required  a written 
survey  of  all  faculty  members  on  campus.  Along 
with  supplying  biographical  information,  faculty 
are  being  asked  to  indicate  their  willingness  to 
participate  in  community  relations  or  liaison 
activities,  like  speaking  to  a horticulture  club  or 
a Grade  12  biology  class. 

Faculty  can  become  as  involved  as  they  wish 
to.  If  they  are  very  busy  or  on  sabbatical,  this 
information  will  be  noted  on-line. 

The  database  will  be  available  for  anyone 
from  the  University  community  who  wishes  to 
come  to  PRI  to  seek  information  on  what 
expertise  exists  in  particular  subjects  on  campus 
or  who  wishes  to  find  information^on  external 
contacts  such  as  interest  groups  or  educational 
organizations.  It  is  being  compiled  on  Inmagic 
software,  which  has  key-word  search  capabili- 
ties. 

An  initial  survey  has  been  completed,  but 
those  faculty  who  have  not  yet  responded  will 
have  another  opportunity  when  a follow-up 
questionnaire  is  sent  out. 

For  more  information  about  the  database, 
call  Healey  at  Ext.  6581  or  Schmitz  at  Ext. 
3358.0 


Dr.  Frank  Scott-Pearse,  director  of  research 
for  King  Agro,  presents  the  first  instalment  of  a 
five-year  $100,000  gift  to  The  Campaign  to 
Prof.  Wally  Beversdorf,  chair  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Crop  Science.  Ilie  gift  will  he  used  to 
develop  an  electrophoresis  laboratory  in  Crop 
Science.  Electrophoresis  is  a biological  tech- 
nique of  fingerprinting  crop  varieties  by 


determining  their  genetic  makeup.  Through 
electrophoretic  analysis,  U of  G scientists  will 
be  able  to  construct  genetic  road  maps  of  mqjor 
commodities  such  as  corn,  soybeans,  wheat, 
rapeseed  and  forages.  King  Agro  has  a working 
relationship  with  OAC  that  extends  back  more 
than  50  years. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 
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"Surely  it  could  not  have  been  part  of  the  Master  Plan  that  natural  resources  should  be  consumed  or 
plundered  by  the  first  generation  of  human  creatures  to  discover  or  reach  them.  Recognizing 
r^ponsibilities  to  generations  yet  unborn,  thoughtful  people  will  demand  the  renewing  of  renewables 
like  soils  and  forests,  and  the  administering  of  non-renewables  so  they  will  serve  mankind  to  the  best 
possible  advantage  What  greater  challenge  than  that  of  bringing  wise  and  generous  guardianship  to  the 
natural  heritage?’’ 


Grant  McEwen 
Entrusted  to  My  Care 


Executive  summary 


The  field  of  rural  resources  with  its  profound 
natural,  social  and  environmental  implications 
is  one  of  the  most  significant  subject  areas  the 
University  can  address  in  its  strategic  planning 
process.  The  global  need  to  study  the  interactions 
of  natural  ecosystems  with  human  development 
needs  has  been  well  documented,  most  recently 
in  Our  Common  Future,  a 1987  report  by  the 
World  Commission  on  Environment  and 
Development,  which  was  chaired  by  Gro  Harlem 
Brundtiand. 

The  task  of  sustaining  natural  environments 
while  meeting  human  needs  is  a daunting 
challenge.  The  University  of  Guelph,  with  its 
extensive  programs  in  the  natural  and  social 
sciences,  economics,  resource  management, 
environmental  planning  and  design,  is  unique  in 
Canada  and  is  well  situated  to  take  major 
initiatives  in  the  rural  resources  field,  Existing 
programs  require  review,  and  new  programs 
and  structures  are  needed  if  the  University  is  to 
effectively  address  the  issues  posed  by  sustain- 
able development. 

The  need  for  people  with  multidisciplinary 
backgrounds  in  resources  management  has 
been  repeatedly  stressed  by  invited  speakers 
from  the  public  and  private  sectors  and  by 
written  faculty  submissions.  Although  this  need 
was  emphasized  at  all  levels  of  education,  the 
opportunity  to  carry  out  multidisciplinary 
research  at  the  graduate  level  was  felt  to  be 
essential. 

Substantial  rural  resources  work  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  carried  out  at  the  University 
at  the  national  and  international  levels.  At  least 
45  faculty  are  concerned  with  rural  resources 
on  a full-time  basis  and  more  than  200  have 
been  involved  on  international  projects.  Given 
this  substantial  amount  of  activity,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  visibility  given  to  this  work  is  inadequate. 

This  lack  of  visibility,  combined  with  the 
absence  of  a focus  on  the  University’s  rural 
resource  programs  at  the  undergraduate  and 
graduate  levels,  leads  to  confusion,  unnecessary 
duplication  and  unco-ordinated  efforts.  The 
need  to  address  these  issues  through  program 
refinements,  new  administrative  co-ordination 
initiatives,  some  academic  restructuring  and 
new  reward  incentives  is  essential  if  the  Univer- 
sity is  to  progress  in  this  vital  subject  area. 

To  properly  implement  a program  in  rural 
resources,  the  following  recommendations  are 
made: 


Undergraduate  programs 

A special  planning  committee  for  under- 
graduate programs  should  be  established  by  the 
Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies.  Membership 
should  include  representatives  from  various 
program  committees.  One  of  the  important 
duties  of  this  committee  would  be  to  review  the 
recommendations  of  this  task  force.  Specific 
actions  that  should  be  considered  are  as  follows; 

• Develop  an  applied  ecology  program  in  the 
B.Sc.  degree  with  particular  reference  to 
land  use  planning  and  landscape  restoration. 

• Develop  an  environmental  studies  honors 
program  in  the  BA  degree. 

• Review  undergraduate  programs  in  the 
B.Sc.CAgr.)  degree  to  assess  their  responsi- 
bilities and  clarify  their  mandates. 

• Investigate  the  possibility  of  developing 
multidisciplinary  introductory  courses 
designed  to  integrate  biophysical  and  human 
behavioral  aspects  of  environmental  issues. 
These  courses  might  serve  as  core  courses  in 
all  degree  programs. 

• Enhance  the  visibility  of  existing  programs 
by  assembling  information  in  brochure  form 
concerning  the  spectrum  of  offerings  at  the 
University. 

• Rewrite  the  undergraduate  calendar  to  list 
programs  in  rural  resources  rather  than 
degrees. 

Graduate  programs 

A special  planning  committee  for  resources 
should  be  formed  by  the  Board  of  Graduate 
Studies.  Specific  actions  that  should  be  taken 
are: 

• Review  the  graduate  programs  to  assess 
their  responsibilities  and  clarify  their  man- 
dates, particularly  for  those  teaching  units 
whose  academic/administrative  structures 
may  be  changed  if  the  recommendations  of 
the  task  force  are  implemented  by  the 
University. 

• Investigate  the  development  of  a multi- 
disciplinary program  in  rural  resources. 

• Investigate  the  establishment  of  a PhD 
degree  in  rural  resources. 

Centre  of  excellence 
in  rural  resource  studies 

To  encourage  advanced  project-directed 
multidisciplinary  work,  it  is  proposed  that  a 
research  centre  be  established.  The  centre  would 
focus  on  environmental/ecology  policy  and 


ethical  issues,  technology  transfer  alternatives 
to  link  research  and  applications,  and  resource 
ecology  studies  to  assess  sustainable  develop- 
ment options. 

Faculty  of  resource 
and  environmental  studies 

The  task  force  recommends  the  creation  of  a 
faculty  of  resource  and  environmental  studies, 
which  might  be  administered  by  the  associate 
vice-president,  academic.  This  constitutes  a 
departure  from  current  administrative  structures, 
but  is  analogous  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

It  would  be  a University-wide  network  of 
faculty  members  with  expertise  and  interest  in 
environmental  and  resource  issues.  This  has  the 
potential  of  increasing  the  number  of  co-oper- 
ative projects  and  allowing  more  flexibility  of 
faculty  activity  without  disturbing  the 
departmental/college  structures.  In  addition, 
the  establishment  of  this  faculty  would  enhance 
the  national  and  International  visibility  of  those 
University  faculty  who  contribute  to  the  study 
of  environmental  and  resource  issues. 

Any  faculty  member  at  Guelph  could  choose 
to  be  a member  of  the  faculty  of  resource  and 
environmental  studies.  The  faculty  should  be 
administered  by  the  associate  vice-president, 
academic,  with  the  assistance  of  an  advisory 
council.  The  University  should  provide  the 
associate  vice-president  with  a big  enough 
budget  to  deal  with  financial  allocations  that 
arise  when  faculty  members  teach  courses 
outside  their  departments. 

OAC’s  role  in  rural  resources 

The  task  force  recognizes  that  OAC  has  a 
major  role  to  play  in  resource  and  environmental 
programs  that  address  issues  beyond  traditional 
agricultural  science.  This  role  has  been  addressed 
by  the  report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Agriculture. 

To  effect  this  commitment,  the  college  should 
revise  its  current  administrative  structure  by 
creating  a division  that  consists  of  departments 
involved  in  resource  planning  and  management, 
landscape  architecture  and  environmental 
design,  and  rural  community  planning  and 
development  issues. 

In  addition,  the  college  should  consider  a 
name  change  that  reflects  its  commitment  and 
accurately  describes  its  broad  contributions  to 
resource  issues  in  both  the  national  and 
international  realms.  One  possibility  is  the 


college  of  agriculture  and  resource  management. 

The  task  force  recognizes  that  this  will  be  a 
difficult  decision  for  a college  that  has  a strong 
historical  tradition  and  is  known  by  its  title 
throughout  the  world. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  resource  management  have  two  divi- 
sions administered  by  a dean  and  two  associate 
deans  — the  division  of  agriculture  and  the 
division  of  resource  management.  The  division 
of  resource  management  should  include  existing 
OAC  departments  such  as  the  School  of 
Engineering,  (he  School  of  Landscape  Archi- 
tecture. the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business  and  the  Department 
of  Rural  Extension  Studies,  as  well  as  a new 
department  of  rural  planning  and  development. 

The  department  of  rural  planning 
and  development 

The  University  School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development  (USRPD)  would  comprise  (he 
nucleus  of  this  new  department.  The  task  force 
recognizes  that  the  school’s  interests  and  cur- 
rent mandates  go  beyond  agricultural  issues. 
But  this  is  also  true  of  many  existing  OAC 
departments  that  we  have  recommended  form  a 
new  division  within  the  college  of  agriculture 
and  resource  management. 

The  task  force  took  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  USRPD  had  throughout  the  years 
developed  its  strongest  relationships  with  the 
departments  in  OAC  that  would  comprise  the 
division  of  resource  management.  Moreover, 
the  rural  planning  expertise  of  the  USRPD 
faculty  would  considerably  strengthen  the 
teaching,  research  and  outreach  activities  of  the 
new  college. 

Rewards  and  incentives 

The  task  force  concluded  that  a review 
should  be  made  of  promotion  and  (enure  policy 
to  recognize  multidisciplinary  work.  The  new 
faculty  should  be  funded  on  a multidisciplinary 
model  and  develop  its  own  policy. 

Departmental  P&T  committees  should  review 
existing  policies  to  ensure  that  multidisciplinary 
work  is  accurately  and  fairly  evaluated.  Single 
discipline  and  multidisciplinary  work  should 
have  (heir  own  criteria  and  standards  to  ensure 
equitable  review. 

Each  P&T  committee  should  be  asked  to 
review  its  policy,  with  the  goals  of  comprehen- 
sive and  equitable  evaluation  of  an  individual's 
interests  as  (he  major  factor. 


Introduction 


On  Oct.  1 5 , 1 987,  the  task  force  submitted  a white  paper  on  rural  resources.  Its  aims  were 
twofold  — to  define  the  issues  and  opportunities  available  to  the  University  in  this  area  and 
to  stimulate  debate  and  thus  clarify  student  and  faculty  views  on  the  future  direction  of  rural 
resources  at  the  University  of  Guelph. 

The  white  paper  has  successfully  stimulated  debate.  Since  its  release,  the  task  force  has 
received  numerous  and  sometimes  contradictory  submissions  and  has  held  continual 
meetings  with  University  faculty,  deans,  senior  administrative  officers  and  students,  as  well 
as  with  concerned  people  in  the  public  and  private  sectors. 

The  task  force  also  views  the  timing  of  its  work  as  propitious  because  of  the  release  of  the 
Brundtiand  report  by  the  United  Nations  within  the  past  year.  At  Guelph,  reports  from  the 


task  forces  on  agriculture  and  engineering  have  been  published  and  have  stimulated  similar 
debates. 

Given  the  congruence  of  so  many  external  and  internal  factors,  the  task  force  believes 
that  it  is  now  timely  to  make  fundamental  changes  in  rural  resources  policy  and  programs, 
changes  that  can  be  reflected  in  the  strategic  plan.  Accordingly,  the  task  force  submits  the 
following  summary  report.  Our  findings  suggest  that  the  University  needs  to  provide 
leadership  in  education  and  research  in  the  area  of  rural  resources,  so  that  we  can  fully 
participate  in  the  efrbrt  to  conserve  natural  and  environmental  resources  to  meet  human 
needs  on  a sustainable  level. 


University  initiatives  in  rural 
resources 


our  resources  from  misapplications  of  tech- 
nology. The  well-being  and  effective  manage- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  nation,  indeed  of 
(he  world,  will  have  to  remain  a central  concern.” 

The  task  force's  white  paper  and  this  report 
are  therefore  part  of  a tradition,  a continuum, 
which  we  hope  will  result  in  a plan  of  action. 

In  our  view,  the  University’s  central  concern 
with  rural  resources  can  now  be  enhanced  by  a 
planning  process  that  will  integrate  and  improve 
existing  strengths  while  adding  new  initiatives 
as  required.  One  area  of  potential  strength  is  the 
University  School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development,  founded  in  1980  to  serve  the 
particular  needs  of  people  and  resources  in  the 
rural  environment.  The  school  has  been  success- 
ful at  the  national  and  international  levels. 

The  school  by  itself,  however,  is  simply  not 
sufficient  to  accommodate  (he  scope  and  magni- 
tude of  societal  issues  related  to  rural  resources. 
In  addition,  the  University  has  several  programs 
in  rural  resources  that  compete  for  limited 
resources  and,  in  the  process,  create  unproduc- 
tive duplication  and  overlap. 

Definition  of  rural  resources 

The  task  force  has  defined  rural  resources  as 
all  the  components  — chemical,  physical,  bio- 
logical, human  and  societal  — that  combine  in 
pastoral,  agricultural  and  natural  environments 


of  an  overall  low  human  population  density,  to 
create  an  open  system  that  strives  to  maintain 
an  internal  balance  as  well  as  an  equilibrium 
with  its  surroundings,  notably  the  urban  world. 

The  term  rural  resources  therefore  encom- 
passes natural  ecosystems  and  human  systems 
with  special  reference  to  (he  mutual  impact  of 
human  activities  and  the  rural  environment. 

Mandate 

In  May  1987,  the  Committee  on  University 
Planning  established  the  Task  Force  on  Rural 
Resources  with  the  mandate  to  review  current 
opportunities  and  resources  for  teaching,  re- 
search and  service  at  the  University  related  to 
the  planning,  development  and  management  of 
rural  resources  and  to  recommend  to  the  com- 
mittee appropriate  mechanisms  to  enable 
development  of  the  University’s  strengths  in  this 
area. 

A review  of  college,  department  and  Univer- 
sity school  plans  has  identified  common  themes 
associated  with  areas  such  as  resource  analysis, 
landscape  architecture,  engineering,  land 
evaluation,  rural  and  human  settlement  planning, 
fish  and  wildlife  management,  marine  resources 
use,  ethics  of  development,  resource  economics, 
wilderness  preservation,  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation, environmental  studies  and  management, 
rural  sociology  and  rural  extension  education. 


External  forces  and  their 
impact  on  the  future  of  rural 
resources 

Toward  2000  articulates  the  challenges  that 
confront  the  University.  Of  the  seven  challenges, 
the  following  are  particularly  significant  for 
rural  resources:  stewardship  of  our  resources, 
new  technologies,  global  interdependence,  and 
the  University  and  human  development. 

World  trends  as  identified  by  the  UN 

The  United  Nations  recently  released  (he 
report  Our  Common  Future,  summarizing  the 
findings  of  the  Brundtiand  World  Commission 
on  Environment  and  Development.  This  report 
reveals  the  dramatic  changes  taking  place  on 
(he  planet.  It  points  out  that  in  the  past,  the 
impact  of  economic  growth  on  the  environment 
has  been  of  major  concern.  But  now,  says  the 
report,  we  are  “forced  to  concern  ourselves  with 
the  impacts  of  ecological  stress-degradations  of 
soil,  water  resources,  atmosphere  and  forests 
upon  our  economic  prospects.” 

The  report  targets  six  major  policy  directions 
essential  for  sustainable  development,  by  which 
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The  University  of  Guelph  has  traditionally 
assumed  responsibility  for  rural  concerns.  The 
1972  aims  and  objectives  report  recommends 
that  the  University  “give  particular  attention  to 
the  problems  man  encounters  and  frequently 
himself  creates  in  his  continuing  efforts  to  live 
in  harmony  with  and  as  part  of  nature.” 

This  aim  is  as  relevant  today  as  it  was  in 
1972.  The  1985  document  Toward  2000: 
Challenges  and  Responses.  Aims  of  the  University 
of  Guelph  further  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
rural  resources  by  stating; 

“Traditionally.  Canada  has  depended  upon 
its  natural  resources  to  sustain  and  nurture  its 
economic  growth  and  development.  Althougi 
reliance  on  the  resource  base  may  be  reduced 
through  greater  economic  diversification,  our 
natural  resources  will  still  constitute  a major 
source  of  national  wealth  and  represent  a 
significant  component  of  our  future  oppor- 
tunities. The  stewardship  of  our  resources  has 
long  been  a feature  of  the  University’s  edu- 
cational programs  and  this  effort  will  have  to  be 
continued,  especially  in  the  areas  of  water,  soils, 
land,  plants  and  animals.  New  technologies  will 
have  to  be  devised  for  this  purpose,  and,  in  some 
cases,  steps  will  have  to  be  devised  to  protect 


we  would  “meet  the  needs  of  the  present 
without  compromising  the  ability  of  future 
generations  to  meet  their  own  needs."  They  are: 
“Population  and  Human  Resources,”  “Food 
Security;  Sustaining  the  Potential,”  "Species 
and  Ecosystems:  Resources  for  Development," 
“Energy:  Choices  for  Environment  and  Deve- 
lopment.” “Industry;  Producing  More  with  Less” 
and  “The  Urban  Challenge.” 

The  University  of  Guelph  is  ideally  suited  to 
address  most  of  these  policy  areas. 

Other  recent  studies  also  suggest  that  some 
future  trends  are  much  more  predictable  than 
others.  We  can  expect: 

• the  global  human  population  to  double  in  the 
next  50  to  100  years; 

• significant  changes  in  global  climate; 

• continued  loss  of  agricultural  land  and  forests, 
increased  loss  of  species  and  continued 
degradation  of  water  resources; 

• rural  depopulation  and  urban  expansion; 

• a spate  of  new  technologies  with  both  positive 
and  negative  impacts;  and 

• an  inevitable  decrease  in  the  supply  of  fossil 
fuels, 

These  issues  must  be  dealt  with  in  a world  in 
which  we  will  be  tightly  bound  together  by 
trade,  communications,  and  our  shared 
environment. 

International  activities 

Some  200  faculty  members  at  the  University 
have  first-hand  experience  in  international 
development  activities.  Assignments  in  more 
than  60  developing  countries  have  been  carried 
out,  with  projects  ranging  in  value  from  a few 
thousand  dollars  for  training  courses  and  feasi- 
bility studies  to  $17  million  for  rural  develop- 
ment in  Sulawesi,  Funding  is  obtained  from 
both  national  and  international  agencies,  the 
most  prominent  being  the  Canadian  Inter- 
national Development  Agency,  the  International 
Development  Research  Centre,  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization,  the  Commonwealth  Secretariat, 
the  United  Nations  Development  Program,  the 
World  Bank  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

In  the  Third  World,  the  principal  problem 
faced  by  the  rural  poor  is  survival.  For  most  of 
our  species,  food  and  clean  water  — the  basic 
fundamentals  of  life  — are  in  short  supply. 
Uncontrolled  growth  in  population,  natural 
disasters  and  shortages,  and  the  breakdown  of 
economic  and  political  systems  are  all  suggested 
as  causes.  The  fact  is  that  our  ignorance  of  the 
ways  in  which  rural  societies  function  in  the 
Third  World  is  truly  shocking,  and  this  often 
leads  us  to  intervene  inappropriately. 

The  University  of  Guelph  has  the  intellectual 
muscle  to  contribute  in  this  area.  Our  collective 
expertise  in  land  and  water  management  for 
food  production  is  second  to  none  and  could  do 
much  to  alleviate  the  struggle  for  survival. 

But  the  problems  are  not  simply  technological. 
The  issues  and  their  resolutions  are  complex  — 
knitting  together  natural  and  human  ecology. 
For  that  reason,  physical  scientists,  biologists, 
landscape  architects  and  engineers  must  com- 
bine forces  with  economists,  sociologists  and 
anthropologists  so  that  rural  resource  problems 
in  the  Third  World  are  solved  in  ways  that  do 
not  destroy  the  societies  there.  Obviously,  a 
prime  need  is  to  have  organizations  on  campus 
that  encourage  such  interdisciplinary 
co-operation. 


University  context 
of  rurat  resources 

Opportunities 

Based  on  the  following  research,  the  task 
force  has  concluded  that  Guelph  is  a unique 
institution  with  well-organized  areas  of  excell- 
ence in  rural  resources  at  the  national  and 
international  levels,  Many  departments  and 
individuals  are  involved  with  rural  resources 
and  have  made  significant  contributions.  This 
advantageous  position  should  be  further 
strengthened  and  the  necessary  adjustments 
made  to  effectively  meet  future  needs. 

Three  areas  of  particular  opportunity  exist. 
First,  communication  initiatives  already  being 
developed  in  other  areas  can  be  co-ordinated  to 
enhance  the  awareness  of  rural  resource  faculty 
and  programs.  Secondly,  the  changes  recom- 
mended by  the  Task  Force  on  Agriculture 
combined  with  the  initiatives  taken  in  the 
strategic  planning  process  provide  the  momen- 
tum to  encourage  and  co-ordinate  the 
recommended  changes.  Finally,  the  opportunity 
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exists  to  create  cross-sectoral  and  multi- 
disciplinary resource  programs. 

Current  “rural  resource”  expertise 
and  activity  at  Guelph 

The  task  force  has  attempted  to  understand 
rural  resource  activities  at  Guelph  by  dissemin- 
ating faculty  questionnaires,  obtaining  written 
responses  from  faculty  and  other  concerned 
members  of  the  Guelph  community,  by  reading 
student  responses,  by  reviewing  enrolment 
statistics  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels,  and  by  collecting  information  on  research 
contracts. 

The  results  of  the  faculty  questionnaires 
indicate  that  about  29  percent  of  the  respondents 
involved  in  undergraduate  teaching  and  30  per 
cent  of  those  involved  in  graduate  teaching  are 
actively  involved  in  rural  resources.  “Active” 
was  defined  as  a 40-per-cent  or  greater 
commitment  of  time  to  rural  resources. 

About  34  per  cent  are  involved  in  research, 
with  another  31  per  cent  reported  active  in 
extension  work.  Of  the  more  than  700  University 
faculty,  about  45  (6.5  per  cent)  are  “highly 
active”  in  rural  resources. 

The  task  force  finds  this  significant,  as  Guelph 
ranks  favorably  in  comparison  with  the  faculty 
strength  of  other  universities.  The  internationally 
respected  School  of  Natural  Resources  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  has  a total  faculty  of  30. 
The  Faculty  of  Environmental  Studies  at  York 
University  has  a faculty  of  41.  The  Faculty  of 
Environmental  Studies  at  Waterloo  has  83 
members  encompassing  geography,  human/ 
environment  studies  and  architecture,  as  well  as 
urban  and  regional  planning. 

The  University  of  Guelph  already  commands 
a comparable  allocation  of  resources.  With 
respect  to  other  universities,  we  have  the  equi- 
valent of  a small  college.  The  difference  is  that 
at  Guelph  such  a college  does  not  exist  in  a 
recognizable  form.  Rural  resource  programs 
are  poorly  co-ordinated.  Our  focus,  our  image 
and  our  visibility  are  not  as  clear  as  they  deserve 
to  be.  This  is  not  a satisfactory  situation  because 
it  underrates  and  undersells  the  contribution 
Guelph  is  capable  of  making. 

Complementary  faculty  interests 

Several  faculty  members  from  diverse  groups 
have  made  submissions  to  the  task  force  stating 
the  need  for  structures  that  allow  bridges  be- 
tween disciplines.  "Sustainable  development” 
was  offered  as  an  illustration  of  the  sort  of 
contemporary  concern  that  has  multiple  impli- 
cations for  many  disciplines. 

The  complexity  posed  by  the  relationships  of 
nature  and  humanity,  combined  with  the 
implications  of  new  technologies  and  the  impact 
of  human  behavior  provide  a substantial  base 
for  theoretical  and  applied  research.  At  present, 
a minimum  of  multidisciplinary  work  on 
societal/resource  issues  is  being  carried  out.  A 
new  structure  and  resource  base  is  necessary  to 
allow  this  work  to  take  place. 

Faculty  research  activity 

A review  of  research  being  carried  out  in  the 
rural  resource  field  shows  that  a substantial 
amount  of  work  is  being  done.  The  task  force 
examined  all  available  records  of  research 
conducted  over  the  past  three  years,  classifying 
them  into  three  categories:  natural  systems, 
social/community  studies  and  environment/ 
human  interactions.  Figures  on  financial  support 
of  this  work  were  obtained  from  the  Office  of 
Research. 

1)  Natural  systems 

Projects  in  this  category  emphasized  basic 
science  or  a theoretical  focus  and  accounted 
for  a minimum  of  $ 1 ,3  million  a year. 

2)  Social/community  studies 

Research  projects  In  this  area  emphasized  a 
theoretical  focus  and  accounted  for  about 
$230,000  a year. 

3)  Human/envlronmental  impacts 

Projects  in  this  category  examined  causal 
relationships  and  the  systemic  impacts  of 
elements  or  activities  and  accounted  for 
about  $800,000  a year. 

The  total  amount  spent  on  research  on  a 
yearly  basis,  according  to  available  information, 
is  in  the  area  of  $2.33  million.  This  is  a 
substantial  amount  of  money  and  shows  that 
considerable  activity  is  currently  under  way  at 
the  University. 

Student  perceptions 

The  task  force  does  not  have  a great  deal  of 
evidence  from  students  on  needs  and  perceived 
gaps.  But  a paper  submitted  by  the  Working 
Group  on  Agriculture  and  Ecology  on  July  2, 
1987,  made  some  notable  points.  The  paper 
addresses  the  need  for  a program  relating  to 
agriculture  and  ecology.  The  students’  common 
concern  was  continued  environmental  degrad- 
ation and  the  promotion  of  a more  sensitive, 
sustainable  type  of  agriculture.  They  believe  the 


University  is  not  living  up  to  its  role  as  defined  in 
its  aims  and  objectives  document. 

They  listed  the  following  specific  concerns: 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  environmental 
destruction,  soil  degradation,  erosion  control 
and  desertification,  forestry,  production  for 
short-term  economic  gain,  ecology  and 
economics,  and  irrigation  cost/benefit.  Many  of 
these  areas  are  in  fact  being  discussed  at  the 
University.  The  issue  is  one  of  fragmentation;  at 
present,  the  context  that  would  allow  a com- 
prehensive discussion  and  focusing  on  the 
complex  range  of  issues  posed  by  each  topic  is 
not  to  be  found. 

One  student  wrote  a compelling  note 
expressing  his  hopes  and  fears.  “We  are  a 
vulnerable  generation,”  he  said.  “We  live  with 
the  fear  of  death  as  one  who  is  four  times  our 
age  and  we  convert  our  anger  as  a plant 
converts  starch.  We  want  our  collective  energies 
to  combine  in  order  to  challenge  a world 
extravagantly  out  of  balance.  We  desire  a better 
world  and  we  are  an  urgent  generation.  I feel  an 
immediacy  to  do  something  — anything  — to 
assist  in  creating  conditions  of  harmonious 
living.  There  is  a need  for  change  — dramatic 
change  in  the  way  we  live  and  learn  — so  we 
can  regain  control  of  our  destiny.” 

Constraints 

The  field  of  rural  resources  requires  re- 
searchers who  have  demonstrated  excellence  in 
their  disciplines  and  who  can  work  in  a 
multidisciplinary  context.  A climate  that 
encourages  such  faculty  to  develop  a problem- 
oriented  focus  — a focus  that  applies  multi- 
faceted research  to  complex  problems  — will 
foster  good  scholarship. 

In  fact,  this  translation  of  technology  into 
implementable  solutions  remains  a substantial 
challenge,  especially  at  the  international  level, 
where  issues  such  as  species  endangerment, 
forest  destruction,  desertification,  urban  migra- 
tion, food  distribution  and  the  protection  of 
natural  resources  are  becoming  increasingly 
urgent. 

The  need  to  have  a place  for  multidisciplinary, 
problem-focused  research  was  emphasized 
repeatedly  to  the  task  force.  Although  we 
recognize  that  this  will  not  have  universal 
appeal  to  all  faculty,  steps  should  be  taken  to 
accommodate  those  faculty  who  have  expressed 
their  interest  and  need. 

Such  a place  encourages  individuals  to  work 
on  complex  projects  requiring  multidisciplinary 
work.  For  example,  the  issues  surrounding 
tropical  rain  forests  are  not  limited  to  the 
economic  harvesting  of  logs  and  the  production 
of  lumber.  The  rain  forests  are  complex  com- 
munities of  plants,  animals,  people  and  their 
settlements,  with  global  implications  for  the 
sustainability  of  the  planet.  Resource  issues  of 
compatible,  sustainable  development  require 
multidisciplinary  work. 

To  accomplish  this,  several  constraints  must 
be  overcome.  These  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  the  following  points. 

The  first  and  most  basic  constraint  on  our 
ability  to  take  a bold  initiative  is  the  tendency  of 
individuals  and  institutions  to  resist  change. 
Territorial  imperatives  are  powerful  forces  as 
they  relate  to  administrative,  economic  and 
psychological  issues.  The  required  adherence  to 
traditional  structures  and  programs  has  created 
obstacles  to  cross-faculty  appointments  and  the 
development  of  new  programs. 

The  second  major  constraint  on  the  Univer- 
sity’s ability  to  achieve  its  potential  is  the 
divisive  nature  of  traditional  scholarship.  Most 
faculty  have  been  nurtured  in  the  confines  of 
rigidly  defined  discipline.  As  a result,  promotion 
and  tenure  guidelines  often  discourage  indivi- 
duals from  participating  in  assessing  multi- 
disciplinary work  because  review  committees 
have  difficulty  in  assessing  multidisciplinary 
work  and  the  contribution  of  each  participant. 

The  third  constraint  is  resources.  This  is  a 
barrier  to  extensive  expansion  of  our  efforts. 
The  dilemma  can  be  met  not  by  expanding  our 
efforts  but  by  focusing  them  in  the  areas  of  our 
strengths  and  in  those  areas  where  we  can  make 
the  greatest  contribution.  If  we  can  bring  together 
the  currently  dispersed  capacity  that  exists  in 
the  University  to  create  a critical  mass  of 
scholars  in  the  field  of  rural  resources,  we  can 
achieve  more  effective  use  of  our  present 
resources. 

Numerous  additional  constraints  were 
uncovered  by  the  task  force;  in  the  interests  of 
brevity,  they  have  been  summarized  below. 

• We  have  tended  to  have  institutes  and  centres 
with  the  associated  problems  of  short-term 
funding  and/or  a lack  of  sustained  interest  by 
participants. 

• A lack  of  long-term  planning  has  resulted  in 
inadequate  co-ordination  of  various  aspects 
of  rural  resources. 

Summary 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
University  has  reached  a critical  mass  in  the 


resource  area.  The  task  force  was  struck  by  the. 
diversity  of  programs  that  are  offered  both  at 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels  and  y 
individual  faculty  and  research  groups. 

But  it  might  well  be  that  Guelph's  present  and 
potential  contributions  in  this  important  area 
have  not  been  fully  recognized.  It  might  be 
argued  that  the  University’s  administrative 
structures  have  not  fostered  the  interaction  of 
the  rural  and  natural  aspects  of  resources. 
Moreover,  some  faculty,  interested  in  inter- 
disciplinary issues,  perceive  that  they  have  been 
penalized  for  such  interests  given  the  somewhat 
narrow,  discipline  P&T  criteria. 


The  undergraduate  context 
in  rural  resources 

At  the  undergraduate  level,  resources  of 
importance  in  the  rural  environment  are  touched 
on  in  a number  of  departments  and  schools, 
most  notably  Geography,  Engineering,  Land 
Resource  Science,  Rural  Extension,  Zoology, 
Landscape  Architecture,  and  in  a variety  of 
other  interdisciplinary  programs  such  as 
environmental  studies,  settlement  studies, 
international  development  and  ecology.  The 
task  force  report  provides  the  following  review 
of  these  programs  as  a basis  for  its 
recommendations. 

Programs 

Geography 

The  Department  of  Geography  offers  degrees 
in  both  the  BA  and  B.Sc.  programs.  Introductory 
courses  provide  an  outline  of  climate  and  the 
human  environment,  geomorphology,  human 
and  cultural  geography.  Specialized  study  in 
geography  involves  courses  in  systematic  and 
regional  aspects  as  well  as  research  techniques 
common  to  all  its  branches. 

The  program  allows  students  to  select  general 
or  specialized  courses  in  geomorphology, 
economic  geography,  rural  geography,  urban 
geography  and  biophysical  resources.  The 
geography  programs  have  a strong  emphasis  on 
rural  and  resource  problems. 

Environmental  studies 

This  program,  administered  through  the 
Department  of  Geography,  is  a minor  honors  in 
the  BA  program,  intended  to  provide  students 
with  an  opportunity  to  develop  a special  interest 
in  the  area  of  environmental  issues.  The  program 
is  interdisciplinary. 

International  development 

International  development,  administered 
through  the  Department  of  Political  Studies,  is  a 
major  in  the  general  BA  program  or  a minor  in 
the  honors  BA.  It  gives  students  an  opportunity 
to  pursue  interdisciplinary  and  comparative 
studies  on  the  problems  of  modernization, 
change  and  development  faced  by  the  “south,” 
mainly  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  Courses 
allow  students  to  focus  on  rural  and  resource 
issues  in  international  development. 

Rural  extension  studies 

The  rural  extension  studies  program,  ad- 
ministered through  the  Department  of  Rural 
Extension  Studies,  is  a minor  in  the  honors  BA 
program  that  allows  students  to  focus  on  the 
non-formal  education  of  rural  people,  rural 
communities  and  their  organizations.  The  pro- 
gram draws  from  a core  of  courses  in  rural 
extension  studies,  including  those  from  socio- 
logy, psychology  and  geography.  There  is  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  international  dimensions 
as  well  as  the  Canadian  scene. 

Settlement  studies 

Administered  through  the  Department  of 
Geography,  this  program  is  a minor  in  the 
honors  BA  program  and  a major  in  the  general 
BA.  Students  in  the  program  can  develop  a 
special  interest  in  the  origin,  form,  function, 
planning  and  developmentof  human  settlements. 
The  core  courses  are  drawn  from  socio- 
logy/anthropology, landscape  architecture, 
political  studies  and  consumer  studies.  The 
electives  are  drawn  from  a wide  variety  of 
disciplines.  Within  the  program  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  focus  on  rural  small  towns. 

Women’s  studies 

This  program,  administered  through  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  is  an  interdiscip- 
linary major  in  the  general  BA  and  a minor  in 
the  honors  program.  It  is  aimed  at  providing  a 
more  complete  and  balanced  analysis  and 
understanding  of  people  and  their  worlds.  There 
are  electives  dealing  with  women  and  deve- 
lopment and  rural  and  native  women. 


Earth  science 

The  earth  science  program,  administered 
through  the  Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science,  is  a specialized  major  in  the  honors 
B.Sc.  It  offers  students  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  physics  and  chemistry  of  the  earth's  surface, 
relating  this  study  to  soil  and  soil  formation. 

Ecology 

Administered  through  the  College  of  Biolog- 
ical Science,  ecology  is  a specialized  honors 
major  in  the  B.Sc.  program.  It  draws  its  courses 
from  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  with  a 
focus  in  botany  and  zoology.  Electives  are 
drawn  from  a wide  range  of  courses. 

Fisheries  biology 

The  fisheries  biology  program,  administered 
through  the  Department  of  Zoology,  is  a major 
in  the  honors  B.Sc.  program  offering  students 
the  opportunity  to  study  the  broad  field  of 
aquatic  resources,  with  emphasis  on  fish  pro- 
duction and  management  of  aquatic  environ- 
ments. 

Marine  biology 

Administered  through  the  Department  of 
Zoology,  marine  biology  is  a major  in  the 
honors  B.Sc.  degree  that  gives  students  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  oceans  from  a broad 
ecological  perspective  based  on  the  physical  as 
well  as  biological  sciences. 

Wildlife  biology 

The  wildlife  biology  program  is  a major  in  the 
honors  B.Sc.  degree  offering  exposure  to  the 
ecological  principles  on  which  the  scientific 
management  of  wildlife  is  based.  The  program 
draws  primarily  from  the  Department  of  Zoology 
and  is  administered  through  that  department. 

Environmental  biology 
Environmental  biology  is  a program  in  the 
B.Sc.(Agr.)  that  offers  students  the  opportunity 
to  study  the  interaction  of  human  activity  and 
the  environment  with  particular  emphasis  on 
management  of  biological  systems. 

Resource  economics  and  rural  development 
This  program  is  a major  in  the  B.Sc.(Agr) 
that  allows  students  to  develop  knowledge  and 
skills  required  for  many  careers  in  natural 
resources  and  environmental  planning  and 
maflagement.  It  includes  social  and  economic 
electives  required  for  programs  in  rural  society. 

The  program  is  currently  under  review  as  a 
result  of  the  report  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Agriculture.  It  has  substantial  growth  potential 
with  the  addition  of  new  faculty.  The  integration 
of  economics  and  the  biological  sciences  is  seen 
by  the  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Business  as  inadequate,  but  the  demand  by 
government  agencies  is  high.  The  department’s 
interest  is  to  develop  a multidisciplinary  pro- 
gram, integrating  such  programs  as  ecology, 
toxicology,  chemistry  and  mathematics. 

Resources  management 
The  resources  management  major  is  a pro- 
gram in  the  B.Sc.(Agr)  that  integrates  a variety 
of  biophysical  sciences  dealing  with  the 
management  of  natural  resources.  It  emphasizes 
problem  solving  and  the  integration  of  socio- 
economic and  biophysical  information.  The 
program  has  areas  of  emphasis  in  land  resources 
and  resource  economics  and  is  frequently  taken 
with  minors  in  environmental  studies  or  inter- 
national agriculture. 

Soil  science 

The  soil  science  program,  administered 
through  the  Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science,  is  a major  in  the  B.Sc.(Agr)  that 
provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  study 
the  origin,  characteristics  and  management  of 
soil  resources.  The  program  gives  students  the 
knowledge  and  related  skills  for  careers  in 
primary  production,  sales,  advisory  series  and  in 
resources  inventory  and  planning. 

Minors  in  the  B.$c.(Agr.) 

International  agriculture 
Drawing  from  a variety  of  departments,  this 
program  offers  the  opportunity  to  study  agricul- 
ture in  the  context  of  developing  nations. 

The  minor  in  rural  extension  allows  students 
to  take  courses  in  the  area  of  non-formal 
education  and  communications  for  rural  com- 
munities. The  minor  in  resource  economics 
offers  courses  in  the  areas  of  resources, 
economics  and  management. 

Engineering 

The  engineering  program  offers  a B,Sc.(Eng.) 
with  an  opportunity  for  students  to  focus  on 
three  areas  of  emphasis  — agricultural  engi- 
neering, biological  engineering  and  water 
resources  engineering.  Minors  in  the  engineering 
area  are  offered  in  environmental  and  food 
engineering. 

Landscape  architecture 
The  bachelor  of  landscape  architecture  pro- 
gram provides  for  the  professional  study  of  the 


design  and  conservation  of  land  and  water 
systems  for  human  use  and  enjoyment.  It  deals 
with  both  site  and  regional  problems,  offering 
career  opportunities  in  a wide  variety  of  pro- 
fessional fields. 

Discussion 

This  review  illustrates  the  scope  and  variety 
of  present  offerings  in  the  undergraduate  area  of 
education  at  the  University.  Guelph  students 
have  many  options  available  to  them  in  degrees 
leading  in  the  direction  of  rural  resources. 

Our  committee’s  deliberations  did.  however, 
reveal  several  areas  of  possible  improvement. 
None  of  the  available  programs  is  specifically 
identified  as  related  to  rural  resources,  and  there 
is  little  or  no  co-ordination  among  the  separate 
programs.  Notable  gaps  exist  in  the  under- 
graduate offerings,  including  the  areas  of 
environmental  law,  woman  and  environment, 
native  people  considerations,  media  and 
communications,  applied  ecology,  environment 
and  behavior,  environmental  thought  and 
advocacy,  resource  economics  and  environment, 
environmental  design  and  computer  applications 
in  environmental  studies. 

In  addition,  there  appears  to  be  a need  to 
co-ordinate  and  integrate  the  applied  programs 
at  the  University,  bringing  together  the  human 
and  natural  environments  as  they  are  managed 
in  rural  areas.  We  have  made  substantial 
recommendations  addressing  these  issues  in  the 
final  section  of  this  report. 


Graduate  activities 
in  rural  resource  areas 
Programs 

The  University  offers  a wide  range  of  graduate 
programs  dealing  with  rural  resources.  These 
are  reviewed  briefly  as  information  relevant  to 
our  recommendations.  The  review  presented  is 
an  abstract  of  the  1987/88  University  Cratf/ta/e 
Calendar,  which  provides  both  a record  of  and  a 
commitment  to  the  University’s  offerings  in 
graduate  studies.  The  relative  importance  for 
rural  resources  in  each  department/school  pro- 
gram has  been  estimated  subjectively. 

Our  committee  has  also  considered  additional 
material  submitted  by  departments  and  has  held 
discussions  with  many  individuals,  department 
heads  and  deans.  Our  recommendations  are 
based  on  this  broad  base  of  information  and 
discussion. 

Agricultural  Economics  and  Business 
Rural  resource  concerns  represent  a significant 
part  of  the  graduate  program  in  the  Department 
of  Agricultural  Economics  and  Business.  The 
M.Sc.  and  PhD  programs  include  provision  for  a 
major  area  of  emphasis  in  natural  resource 
economics.  Students  also  have  the  opportunity 
to  combine  work  in  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Business  and  the  University  School  of  Rural 
Planning  and  Development  (USRPD)  in  an 
interdisciplinary  M.Sc.  program.  Relevant 
graduate  courses  include  resource  economics. 

Botany 

Rural  resource  concerns  represent  a minor 
part  of  the  Department  of  Botany’s  graduate 
program.  The  M.Sc.  and  PhD  programs  include 
provision  for  emphasis  in  plant  ecology.  Relevant 
courses  include  “Physiological  Ecology,’’ 
“Regulation  of  Plant  Population  Dynamics’’ 
and  “Topics  in  Vegetation  Science.” 

Economics 

The  Department  of  Economics  participates 
in  the  work  of  USRPD.  A proposal  for  a PhD 
program  in  resource  and  environmental  econo- 
mics with  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business  is  currently  under 
review  by  the  Ontario  Council  on  Graduate 
Studies.  Relevant  courses  include  one  in 
environmental  economics. 

Engineering 

Rural  resource  concerns  represent  a significant 
part  of  the  School  of  Engineering’s  program. 
The  M.Sc.  and  PhD  programs  include  provision 
for  specialization  in  water  resources  engineering. 

A M.Sc.  by  courses  is  also  available  in  water 
resources.  The  school  participates  in  the 
interdepartmental  group  in  hydrology  and  in  the 
work  of  USRPD. 

Courses  include  "Deterministic  Hydrologic 
Modelling,’’  "Stochastic  Hydrological 
Modelling,”  “Measurement  of  Water  Quantity 
and  Quality,”  “Design  of  Water  Management 
Systems,”  “Soil  Erosion  and  Fluvial  Sedi- 
mentation,” "Special  Projects  in  Watershed 
Engineering”  and  “Special  Topics  in  Water 
Resources  Engineering.” 


Environmental  Biology 
Rural  resource  concerns  represent  a significant 
part  of  the  program  in  this  department.  One  of 
the  five  areas  of  specialization  in  M.Sc.  and  PhD 
programs  is  environmental  biology,  which 
studies  the  impact  of  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing practices  on  both  agricultural  and 
rural  non-agricullural  ecosystems  and  currently 
involves  courses  in  aquatic  biology,  aquatic 
toxicology  and  environmental  stress.  Courses 
available  include  one  on  "Problems  in  Applied 
Biology.” 

Geography 

Rural  resource  concerns  occupy  much  of  the 
Department  of  Geography’s  graduate  program. 
The  department  offers  both  MA  and  M.Sc. 
degrees,  allowing  a series  of  options  emphasizing 
rural  studies,  environmental  and  biophysical 
analysis  and  resource  assessment. 

The  MA  program  offers  particular  speciali- 
zation in  agricultural  geography  and  land  use. 
and  rural  social  geography  and  planning.  The 
M.Sc.  program  stresses  an  experimental 
approach  in  both  field  and  laboratory  inves- 
tigations in  geomorphic  and  biotic  processes, 
and  applications  to  applied  themes  in  resource 
evaluation  and  management.  A concentration 
in  resource  assessment  is  available  through  both 
the  MA  and  M.Sc.  degrees. 

The  department  also  offers  the  opportunity  to 
combine  work  in  geography  with  the  resource 
development  specialization  in  USRPD,  Courses 
include  “Applied  Regional  Analysis,”  “Rural 
Community  Systems,”  "Environmental  Re- 
source Evaluation,”  “Biophysical  Systems,” 
"Fluvial  Processes,”  “Biotic  Processes”  and 
“Land  Use  and  Land  Evaluation.” 

Note:  a PhD  program  in  geography  in  resource 
analysis  has  been  approved. 

Land  Resource  Science 
Rural  resource  concerns  represent  a significant 
part  of  the  graduate  program  in  this  department. 
The  M.Sc.  and  PhD  programs  in  agrometeoro- 
logy emphasize  a range  of  aspects  including 
micrometeorology  and  environmental  physio- 
logy. The  M.Sc.  and  PhD  programs  in  soil 
science  include  provision  for  emphasis  on  land 
use,  and  the  M.Agr.  program  focuses  on  land 
management  and  agricultural  land  use. 

Courses  include  “Micrometeorology”  and 
"Special  Topics  in  Land  Use.”  A joint  M.Sc. 
program  is  offered  with  USRPD  in  resource 
development,  with  emphasis  placed  on  bio- 
physical aspects  of  resource  management  and 
land  use  planning. 

Landscape  Architecture 
Rural  resource  concerns  are  a major  part  of 
the  School  of  Landscape  Architecture’s  program. 
The  MLA  program  emphasizes  land  planning 
and  design  for  a variety  of  land  uses  including 
recreation/open  space  aspects  of  landscape 
architecture.  The  M.Sc.  program  of  USRPD 
examines  the  systematic  and  policy  aspects  of 
recreation  resource  development  and  regional 
land  planning. 

Courses  include  "Regional  Landscape  Plan- 
ning Concepts,”  “Policies  in  Recreation  and 
Leisure.”  “Park  Interpretive  Methods,”  "Private 
Recreation  Development,”  “Open  Space  Sys- 
tems Planning.”  “Bio-Physical  Resource 
Analysis,”  "Plants  and  Environment”  and 
“Environmental  Planning  and  Design.” 

Political  Studies 

Rural  resource  concerns  represent  a minor 
part  of  the  MA  program  in  the  Department  of 
Political  Studies.  The  program  focuses  on  public 
policy.  The  department  participates  in  the  work 
of  USRPD.  Courses  include  “Organizational 
Behavior  in  the  Public  Sector”  and  “Inter- 
governmental Relations  and  Public  Policy 
Making.” 

Rural  Extension  Studies 
Rural  resource  concerns  are  a major  part  of 
the  graduate  program  in  this  department.  The 
M.Sc.  program  focuses  on  adult  learning  in  non- 
formal  settings  and  in  communications  tech- 
nology as  it  relates  to  rural  and  remote  areas. 
The  department  participates  in  the  work  of 
USRPD. 

Courses  include  “Program  Planning  and 
Evaluation  in  Rural  Extension,”  “Research 
Design  in  Rural  Extension  Studies”  and 
“Management  Theory  and  Practice  in  Rural 
Extension.” 

Sociology  & Anthropology 
Rural  resource  concerns  are  a significant  part 
of  the  Department  of  Sociology  & Anthropo- 
logy’s program.  The  MA  program  includes 
emphasis  on  rural  sociology.  The  department 
participates  in  the  work  of  USRPD.  Courses 
include  one  on  “Social  Change  in  Rural  Agri- 
cultural Systems.” 

University  School  of 
Rural  Planning  & Development 
Rural  resource  concerns  form  the  basis  of  the 
school’s  program.  The  MA  and  M.Sc.  degree 


programs  include  emphasis  in  rural  planning, 
rural  development  and  resource  development. 
The  resources  development  program  is  a joint 
program  between  USRPD  and  co-operating 
departments  and  schools,  including  Agricultural 
Economics.  Sociology  & Anthropology,  Geo- 
graphy, Land  Resource  Science.  Environmental 
Biology.  Zoology,  Landscape  Architecture  and 
Engineering. 

The  rural  planning  emphasis  is  on  community 
and  regional  planning  for  rural  areas  and  small 
communities.  The  resource  development  focus 
provides  for  students  concerned  with  integration 
of  renewable  and  non-renewable  resources  and 
the  human  community. 

Courses  include  “Rural  Research  Design  and 
Quantitative  Methods."  “Public  Administration 
in  Rural  Communities,”  “Rural  Resources 
Policy,”  "Land  Use  Planning  Law,”  “Rural 
Planning  Methods,”  “Rural  Planning  Synthesis,” 
"Rural  Community  Systems,”  “Environmental 
Impact  Assessment,”  “Water  Resource 
Management.”  “Natural  Areas  Planning  and 
Management”  and  “Economic  Development 
for  Rural  Communities.”  The  planning  program 
is  recognized  by  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Planners. 

Zoology 

Rural  resource  concerns  are  a significant  part 
of  this  department’s  program.  The  M.Sc.  and 
PhD  programs  emphasize  environmental 
physiology  and  wildlife  biology,  management 
and  behavior.  The  department  participates  in 
the  work  of  USRPD.  Courses  include  “Ecolog- 
ical Foundations  of  Resource  Use,”  “Theoretical 
Ecology:  Population  Interactions”  and  “Ad- 
vanced Wildlife  Management." 

Discussion 

Our  review  suggests  that  in  the  graduate  area 
there  exists  a wide  range  of  quality  programs 
that  cover  the  scope  of  rural  resources.  We  feel, 
however,  that  many  of  the  problems  we  see  with 
the  undergraduate  programs  also  exist  at  the 
graduate  level,  i.e.,  fragmentation,  lack  of  co- 
ordination and  failure  to  use  mutual  strengths 
and  areas  of  interest.  This  is  particularly  true 
among  career-onented  professionals  such  as 
ecologists,  environmentalists,  fish  and  wildlife 
managers,  planners,  landscape  architects, 
engineers,  economists  and  educators. 

In  the  important  area  of  natural  resources,  for 
example,  some  high-quality  disciplinary  pro- 
grams are  a/ready  in  place  in  the  departments  of 
Botarvy,  Zoology.  Geography,  Environmental 
Biology , Land  Resource  Science  and  Population 
Medicine  and  the  School  of  Engineering.  The 
Graduate  Calendar,  however,  gives  no  hint  of 
this  strength  and  it  is  only  found  after  a detailed 
examination  of  the  departmental  offerings. 

Further  additions  to  the  natural  resource  area 
should  also  be  expanded  and  accommodated 
within  the  calendar.  These  would  include  the 
various  programs  in  ecology  that  are  now 
scattered  across  the  campus  with  a major  thrust 
in  the  College  of  Biological  Science.  A critical 
mass  therefore  exists  in  the  natural  resource 
area  that  is  here,  but  should  be  made  more 
evident. 

Accordingly,  a new  calendar  description  is  a 
needed  first  step  in  delineating  our  resource 
proficiency.  It  is  also  imperative  that  the  Board 
of  Graduate  Studies  inaugurate  a resource 
subcommittee  to  ensure  that  this  important, 
integrated,  multidisciplinary  program  is  properly 
guided  with  respect  to  academic  quality  and 
recruitment. 

These  two  simple  procedures  would  ensure 
that  the  resource  program  is  adequately 
addressed,  both  in  the  sense  of  the  research 
requirements  and  subsequent  management 
strategies.  The  combination  of  the  rural  resource 
and  natural  resource  subprograms  under  a 
resource  banner  would  place  the  University  of 
Guelph  in  an  enviable  position  as  to  its  graduate 
offerings. 

The  above  suggestions  would  facilitate  the 
process  of  faculty  interaction,  enabling: 

• high-profile  publicity  of  existing  programs; 

• efficient  co-ordination  of  graduate  student 
supervision; 

• overall  program  and  curriculum  review  and 
revision; 

• administrative  review  and  revision;  and 

• creation  of  an  attractive  grouping  of  skills 
and  expertise  for  consulting  on  complex 
research  problems. 

Design  of  PhD  program  in  resources 
A most  appropriate  and  timely  PhD  program 
should  be  designed.  This  should  be  facilitated 
by  establishing  a negotiating  team  consisting  of 
representatives  of  participating  units  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Office  of  Graduate  Studies.  Such 
programs  might  be  in  rural  resource  develop- 
ment, environmental  management  and  planning, 
natural  resource  planning,  interactions  and 
evaluation  of  ecological  systems. 
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Enhancing  the  Guelph  tradition  in  rural  resources  programs 


A better  future 

Vision  statement 

A plethora  of  programs,  departments  and 
schools  at  the  University  deal  with  the  field  of 
rural  resources  in  one  form  or  another.  But  the 
mosaic  is  not  complete  and  the  necessary 
structures  are  not  in  place  to  address  the 
analysis,  planning,  design  and  management 
aspects  of  rural  resources. 

A successful  resources  program  needs  edu- 
cation, research  and  extension.  All  are  inter- 
related and  essential.  The  University  has  never 
had  a more  propitious  time  to  holistically 
address  the  concept  of  sustainable  development, 
which  touches  on  these  three  requirements. 

Sustainable  development  is  involved  with 
humanity’s  relationship  with  the  biosphere.  To 
meet  the  development  needs  of  society,  demands 
are  made  on  the  natural  environment  that,  if  not 
properly  analysed,  planned,  designed,  managed 
and  monitored,  can  lead  to  irreversible  ecological 
damage.  In  essence,  we  have  to  plan  ourselves 
into  the  future  to  show  how  development  for 
human  needs  can  be  adapted  to  the  natural 
environment. 

As  the  World  Conservation  Strategy  observes: 
"While  it  is  inevitable  that  most  of  the  planet 
will  be  modified  by  people  and  that  much  of  it 
will  be  transformed,  it  is  not  at  all  inevitable  that 
such  alterations  will  achieve  the  social  and 
economic  objectives  of  development.  Unless  it 
is  guided  by  ecological,  as  well  as  by  other 
environmental,  and  by  social,  cultural  and  ethical 
considerations,  much  development  will  continue 
to  have  undesired  effects,  to  provide  reduced 
benefits  or  even  to  fail  together.” 

The  University  can  coherently  address  the 
issues  of  sustainability  at  the  undergraduate, 
graduate  and  University- wide  levels.  In  the  past, 
the  sciences  have  been  separated  too  often  from 
the  arts.  The  consequence  has  been  social 
concerns  not  addressed  by  production  tech- 
nologies, disciplinary  work  encouraged  to  the 
detriment  of  multidisciplinary  effort  and  theor- 
etical research  isolated  from  application. 

The  issue  at  hand  is  one  of  balance  and 
reasonableness.  The  rationalization  of  majors 
currently  under  discussion  is  a step  in  the 
direction  needed  to  teach  and  conduct  research 
across  department  and  college  boundaries.  This 
Vdsk  force  slroivgfy  endorses  these  \nhvauves. 

A vision  for  the  development  of  rural  resources 
at  the  University  must  be  guided  by  strongly 
articulated  policies  with  well-defined  goals  and 
objectives  for  each  program,  department  and 
school.  Accordingly,  the  task  force  recommends 
the  following  rural  resources  policy:  “The  Uni- 
versity is  to  provide  leadership  in  education  and 
the  generation  and  dissemination  of  knowledge 
to  help  conserve  natural  and  environmental 
resources  to  meet  human  needs  on  a sustainable 
basis.” 

Goals 

A vision  for  the  development  of  rural  resources 
at  the  University  would  include  the  following 
goals: 

• Undergraduate  goals 

1 . To  enhance  the  awareness  of  global  issues 
relating  to  sustainable  development. 

2.  To  emphasize  interdisciplinary  course 
work  in  rural  resources  and  thus  provide  a 
strong  education  in  liberal  arts  and 
sciences. 

3.  To  provide  the  academic  preparation 
necessary  for  graduate  studies  and  careers 
in  rural  resources. 

• Graduate  goals 

1.  To  foster  ongoing  research  resulting  in 
theses  that  take  into  account  both  human 
and  non-human  aspects  of  rural  reality. 

2.  To  encourage  multidisciplinary  graduate 
studies  in  applied  ecology  and  rural  deve- 
lopment planning  and  design. 

3.  To  prepare  students  for  entry  into  pro- 
fessional careers. 

4.  To  offer  doctoral  degrees  in  all  program 
areas. 

5.  To  offer  a full  complement  of  educational 
programs  that  combine  physical  and  bio- 
logical knowledge  with  human  behavioral 
studies. 

• Research  goals 

1.  To  maintain  liaison  with  the  public  and 
private  sectors  and  develop  joint  research 
projects. 

2.  To  define  critical  rural  resource  problems 
and  assess  their  implications  on  biophysical 
and  sociocultural  environments. 

3.  To  develop  knowledge  and  management 
strategies  to  address  these  problems. 

4.  To  encourage  specific  project-  or 
problem-oriented,  multi-disciplinary  rural 
resource  research  at  local,  national  and 
international  levels.  This  research  will 
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focus  on  applied  ecology,  rural  develop- 
ment planning  and  design  and  ecological 
sustainability. 

• Extension  goals 

1.  To  communicate  research  findings  and 
implement  ways  and  means  to  transfer 
technology  to  rural  inhabitants. 

2.  To  organize  education  and  information 
programs  that  enable  rural  people  to 
become  involved  with  the  University. 

3.  To  maintain  liaison  with  government 
agencies  on  extension  requirements  and 
programs  at  the  national  and  international 
levels. 

The  realization  of  this  vision  will  result  in  a 
new  coalesced  program  that  will  have  significant 
academic  standing,  substantial  research  potential 
and  immeasurable  value  to  rural  inhabitants. 
The  University  would  have  a unique,  identifiable 
faculty  and  programs  with  public  visibility, 
accessibility  and  clarity  of  purpose. 


Discrepancies  between 
potential  and  reality  at  Guelph 

University  learning  objectives 

The  1972  aims  and  objectives  report 
recommends  that  the  University  “maintain  a 
primary  focus  on  liberal  education,  under- 
graduate education  of  superior  quality;  in 
graduate  studies  concentrate  on  areas  in  which 
it  has  special  knowledge  and  expertise  or  can 
expect  to  make  a unique , contribution;  in 
research,  give  particular  attention  to  the  pro- 
blems man  encounters  and  frequently  himself 
creates  in  his  continuing  efforts  to  live  in 
harmony  with . . . nature."  More  recently.  Senate 
approved  a policy  on  learning  objectives  that 
emphasized  literacy,  numeracy  and  esthetic 
maturity. 

These  learning  objectives  imply  a pedagogical 
approach  that  integrates  theory  and  practice 
and  ranges  across  disciplines  to  examine 
complex  problems  in  their  actual  contexts.  At 
the  heart  of  rural  resources  education  is  the  need 
to  integrate  knowledge  and  its  application  to 
human  and  natural  resource  problems. 

For  example,  at  the  introductory  level  we 
could  offer  a course  pertaining  to  a holistic 
understanding  of  global  sustainability  and  sur- 
vival. The  interrelation  of  natural  science,  human 
behavior,  theological,  philosophical,  historical 
and  cultural  issues  could  constitute  a stimulating 
and  rewarding  course.  As  an  important  aspect 
of  holistic  education,  such  multidisciplinary 
work  must  be  encouraged. 

Competing  college  and  departmental  man- 
dates combined  with  little  incentive  for  this 
work  have  weighed  against  it.  Promotion  and 
tenure  criteria  have  been  disincentives  to 
multidisciplinary  work  at  Guelph,  further 
exacerbating  the  problem  of  a holistic  approach 
to  teaching  and  research  and  the  implementation 
of  the  “learning  objectives.” 

Lack  of  focus  and  co-ordination 

The  University  of  Guelph  has  the  potential  to 
earn  an  outstanding  place  among  leading  insti- 
tutions in  the  conservation  and  management  of 
rural  resources  so  as  to  meet  human  needs  while 
sustaining  natural  environments. 

We  have  determined  that  to  fulfil  this  poten- 
tial, Guelph  currently  has  six  colleges.  18 
undergraduate  and  12  graduate  programs  and 
USRPD  with  substantial  involvement  in  rural 
resources.  Yet  we  need  a well-crafted  educa- 
tional strategy  that  would  clearly  indicate  how 
the  integration  of  knowledge  of  rural  resources, 
including  the  complex  interactions  of  natural 
and  human  systems,  is  to  be  accomplished. 

An  analysis  of  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
calendars  with  respect  to  rural  resources  reveals 
that  they  are  confusing,  incomplete  and 
Inadequate.  The  issue  is  not  that  there  is  a lack 
of  courses  or  that  there  is  overlap  and  duplication, 
but  that  from  an  educational  perspective  the 
courses  are  not  well  integrated  and  that  a 
program  in  rural  resources  is  not  visible.  Without 
such  definition  and  focus,  the  educational  process 
offered  at  this  University  will  not  effectively 
interrelate  teaching,  research  and  extension. 

Low  visibility 

In  the  view  of  the  task  force,  the  lack  of 
visibility  of  rural  resource  efforts  at  Guelph  is  a 
major  impediment  to  achieving  the  exposure 
and  recognition  we  deserve.  We  believe  rural 


resource  studies  to  be  increasingly  important  in 
a world  that  on  one  hand  is  rapidly  urbanizing, 
while  on  the  other  is  depleting  its  natural 
resources  at  an  alarming  pace. 

In  consideration  of  societal  needs,  the  number 
of  jobs  available  to  our  graduates,  the  research 
required  to  meet  these  needs  and  the  review 
made  of  Guelph’s  potential  position  by  dis- 
tinguished outside  guests,  it  is  evident  that 
major  programatic,  structural  and  communi- 
cation changes  are  required  that  will  help 
provide  the  “banner"  in  rural  resource  programs 
that  Guelph  needs. 

Competing  mandates 

Programs  have  developed  along  departmental 
lines  and  reflect  departmental  interests.  As 
faculty,  college  and  departmental  mandates 
change,  they  can  begin  to  impose  on  the  so- 
called  “turf'  of  other  units.  The  current  lack  of 
clarity  between  the  mandates  of  units  such  as 
Geography,  USRPD,  Landscape  Architecture 
and  Land  Resource  Science  create  unnecessary 
internal  tensions  and  detract  from  the  Univer- 
sity’s ability  to  use  the  resources  at  its  disposal 
efficiently  and  effectively. 

These  frictions  do  little  to  fulfil  a broader 
vision  of  rural  for  they  misdirect  our  energies 
from  the  creative  thinking  required  to  put  a 
holistic  vision  in  place. 

Physical  resources 

A substantial  impediment  to  the  realization 
of  a rural  resources  vision  is  the  lack  of  a 
physical  location  on  campus.  Allied  fields  located 
in  disparate  buildings  tend  to  isolate  people  and 
their  activities.  Communications,  by  necessity, 
become  more  formalized  and  the  happy  nuances 
of  informal,  chance  encounters  become  lessened. 
The  vision  we  hold  for  a successful  integration 
of  efforts  requires  a physical  location  — a place 
in  which  to  meet,  discuss  and  debate  issues  with 
people  of  common  interests. 

Academic/administrative  obstacles 

The  task  force  white  paper  presented  eight 
administrative  options  for  discussion.  This  ini- 
tiative has  succeeded  in  eliciting  substantia] 
review  and  evaluation.  The  debate  seems  to 
have  coalesced  around  two  opposing  views  — 
that  substantial  administrative  change  is  required 
now  and  that  only  improved  information  net- 
works and  perhaps  scholarly  achievements 
through  a centre  for  advanced  resource  studies 
are  required. 

The  task  force,  however,  discovered  several 
discrepancies  or  anomalies  that  impede  the 
optimal  use  of  the  University’s  present  resources 
and  thus  preclude  the  choice  of  simply  enhancing 
the  status  quo.  The  problems  identified  include 
principally  those  listed  below. 

1.  OAC  must  realign  itself  from  production- 
oriented  agriculture  to  a broader  vision  of 
rural  resource  stewardship,  which  would  see 
agriculture  as  one  component  of  the  rural 
web.  Its  emphasis  on  the  social/cultural 
aspects  of  agriculture  has  not  been  adequate 
to  date  to  holistically  address  rural  resource 
and  environmental  issues.  The  agricultural 
task  force  report  of 1987  has  already  identified 
this  goal. 

Moreover,  the  college  should  take  the 
opportunity  to  expand  its  programs  to  more 
fully  address  agricultural  and  resource 
management  in  the  international  context. 

2.  Within  OAC,  existing  programs  including 
those  in  the  School  of  Engineering,  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture  and  Department  of 
Rural  Extension  Studies  require  a new  context 
and  mandate  to  adequately  fulfil  their  roles. 
The  engineering  task  force  has  identified  the 
need  to  redefine  the  school’s  acknowledged 
strengths  in  a broader  aspect  of  the  rural 
resources  area  beyond  the  strictly  agricultural. 

The  School  of  Landscape  Architecture 
has  stated  that  its  work  in  the  areas  of 
environmental  planning  and  design  in  the 
rural  resource  field  has  not  been  effectively 
communicated  or  properly  perceived  at  the 
University. 

The  Department  of  Rural  Extension 
Studies,  unique  among  Canadian  graduate 
programs  in  adult  education,  and  with  de- 
cades of  service  in  the  field  of  international 
development,  has  been  misidentified  with 
only  agriculture  and  only  as  it  is  practised  in 
Ontario.  All  three  units  are  dissatisfied  with 
these  public  misperceptions. 

3.  USRPD  is  viewed  by  some  as  miscast  and 
misplaced.  Its  mandate  is  indefinably  broad 
and  its  administrative  position,  accountable 
to  the  academic  vice-president,  is  irregular, 
given  the  college/dean  structure  of  the  Uni- 
versity. It  has  played  a role  in  developing 
networks  between  itself  and  many  other 
academic  departments. 


The  task  force  considers  the  main  strength 
of  the  school’s  faculty  to  be  in  the  area  of 
rural  planning  and  recommends  that  the 
school  primarily  limit  its  activities  to  this 
area.  It  should  also  continue  to  provide 
exposure  to  professional  planning  practices 
for  all  disciplines  and  programs  where 
appropriate.  Its  focus  on  rural  and  local 
planning  issues  as  well  as  its  concern  with 
rural  resources  make  an  association  with 
OAC  a natural  evolution. 

4.  The  College  of  Social  Science  has  a sub- 
stantial undergraduate  and  graduate  role  to 
play  in  the  broad  area  of  environmental 
issues.  Although  the  undergraduate  program 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Geography  has 
a strong  emphasis  on  rural  and  resource 
problems,  other  BA  students  cannot  specialize 
their  studies  in  the  environmental  area.  The 
environmental  studies  minor  offers  a sub- 
stantial opportunity  for  the  BA  program  to 
develop  a honors  major  in  the  area.  The 
program  content  of  such  a new  honors 
program  should  be  co-ordinated  with 
departments  in  other  areas  of  the  University. 

5.  The  College  of  Biological  Science  through 
its  various  programs,  especially  fish  and 
wildlife  biology,  can  make  a major  contri- 
bution to  teaching  and  basic  research.  Its 
interest  in  ecology  is  substantial  and  the 
interrelationships  with  rural  resources  are 
self-evident. 

The  primary  orientation  of  the  college, 
however,  is  in  theoretical,  disciplinary 
research.  An  applied  ecology  program  that 
would  be  of  most  use  to  the  University’s 
overall  offerings  in  the  rural  resources  area 
has  not  materialized.  Notwithstanding  this 
present  state,  several  faculty  have  made 
submissions  to  the  task  force  stating  their 
support  for  an  applied  ecology  program  and 
the  need  for  a broader  focus  within  the 
college. 

In  addition,  the  School  of  Landscape 
Architecture  and  USRPD  have  repeatedly 
emphasized  their  need  for  an  applied  ecology 
program  to  complement  their  curriculum. 

The  new  Senate-approved  five-year  BLA 
program  has  a mandatory  course  in  ecology, 
the  requirements  of  which  the  school  is 
currently  trying  to  determine  for  the  fall  of 
1988,  when  the  program  takes  effect. 


Recommendations  for 
implementation 

Programs 

The  task  force  recommends  changes  to  various 
undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  in  the 
rural  resource  areas.  To  provide  co-ordination, 
avoid  unnecessary  duplication  and  improve 
communications,  the  task  force  recommends: 

Undergraduate 

A special  planning  committee  for  under- 
graduate programs  be  established  by  the  Board 
of  Undergraduate  Studies.  Membership  should 
include  representatives  from  various  program 
committees.  One  of  the  important  duties  of  this 
committee  would  be  to  review  the  recommen- 
dations of  this  task  force.  Specific  actions  that 
should  be  considered  are  as  follows: 

• Develop  an  applied  ecology  program  in  the 
B.Sc.  degree  with  particular  reference  to  land 
use  planning  and  landscape  restoration. 

* Develop  an  environmental  studies  honors 
program  in  the  BA  degree. 

• Review  undergraduate  programs  in  the 
B.Sc.(Agr.)  degree  to  assess  their  respon- 
sibilities and  clarify  their  mandates. 

• Investigate  the  possibility  of  developing 
multidisciplinary  introductory  courses 
designed  to  integrate  biophysical  and  human 
behavioral  aspects  of  environmental  issues. 
These  courses  might  serve  as  core  courses  in 
all  degree  programs. 

* Enhance  the  visibility  of  existing  programs 
by  assembling  information  in  brochure  form 
concerning  the  spectrum  of  offerings  at  the 
University. 

* Rewrite  the  undergraduate  calendar  to  list 
programs  in  rural  resources  rather  than 
degrees. 

Graduate 

A special  planning  committee  for  resources 
be  formed  by  the  ^ard  of  Graduate  Studies. 


Specific  actions  that  should  be  taken  are: 

• To  review  the  graduate  programs  to  assess 
their  responsibilities  and  clarify  their  man- 
dates, particularly  for  those  teaching  units 
whose  academic/administrative  structures 
may  be  changed  if  the  recommendations  of 
the  task  force  are  implemented  by  the 
University. 

• To  investigate  the  development  of  a multi- 
disciplinary program  in  rural  resources. 

• To  investigate  the  establishment  of  a PhD 
degree  in  rural  resources. 

For  advanced  research  in  natural  and  social 
resources:  the  centre  of  excellence  in  rural 
resource  studies 

The  task  force  concludes  that  to  encourage 
advanced  research  and  project-directed 
multidisciplinary  work,  a centre  of  excellence  in 
resources  is  essential.  The  need  to  encourage 
cross-sectoral  work  and  provide  a medium  for 
the  integration  of  “social”  and  “natural”  research 
can  most  satisfactorily  be  achieved  with  this 
organization. 

The  centre’s  mandate  would  be  to  foster 
multidisciplinary  research  projects  that  would 
focus  on  environmental/ecological  policy  and 
ethical  issues,  technology  transfer  alternatives 
to  link  research  and  application,  and  resource 
ecology  studies  to  assess  questionable  deve- 
lopment concepts. 

1.  Composition 

The  centre  would  be  characterized  by,  but  not 
limited  to: 

• The  most  qualified  faculty,  who  would  be 
appointed  as  fellows  for  a limited  period  on  a 
part-time  basis  (possibly  during  a research 
and  development  semester).  Fellows  would 
receive  research  funding  for  approved  research 
projects.  Visiting  scholars  might  also  be 
appointed  for  certain  periods  of  time. 

• An  advisory  board  chaired  by  the  dean  of 
research  or  a delegate  and  consisting  of 
representatives  of  fellows,  government  and 
industry.  The  advisory  board  would  identify 
important  research  projects,  appoint  fellows 
and  award  research  funds  to  fellows  selected 
from  diverse  disciplines. 

• A director  appointed  by  the  board  from 
among  fellows  on  a full-time  basis  for  a 
three-  to  five-year  term. 

• The  most  qualified  students  in  the  resource 
area,  who  could  be  appointed  as  research 
assistants  to  the  centre. 

2.  Admiiiistratioii/funding 

A key  component  of  the  centre  is  that  it  will 
actively  maintain  liaison  with  the  private  sector 
and  government  agencies.  The  University  would 
commit  enough  funds  to  support  the  centre  for 
at  least  three  years  after  the  centre’s  estab- 
lishment. Thereafter,  the  University’s  financial 
commitment  would  be  decreased,  and  funding 
derived  from  research  grants  from  various 
agencies  — including  excellence  funds  from 
provincial  and  federal  governments  — would 
supplement  and/or  replace  the  University’s 
contributions. 

The  University  would  provide  space  for  the 
centre’s  functions;  The  Arboretum  is  suggested 
as  an  ideal  location. 

The  centre  will  obviously  involve  a financial 
commitment  by  the  University  for  at  least  three 
years.  This  will  be  a difficult  decision  in  view  of 
the  many  demands  on  funding  and  the  limited 
financial  and  resource  base  of  the  University 
within  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  task  force  believes  that  the  proposed 
centre  is  an  important  vehicle  to  fulfil  the 
University’s  objectives  cited  in  Toward  2000, 
and  will  increase  the  public’s  awareness  that 
this  University  has,  and  will  continue  to  have, 
considerable  expertise  and  a strong  commitment 
to  environmental  research. 

As  is  standard  practice, Senate  should  review 
the  centre’s  performance  after  five  years.  An 
equally  difficult  set  of  issues  involves  the 
encouragement  and  recognition  systems  that 
must  be  in  place  to  enhance  the  centre’s  ability 
to  attract  the  most  qualified  faculty  and  thereby 
ensure  high-quality  multidisciplinary  research. 

Service 

The  ta.sk  force  concludes  that  the  service  and 
outreach  potentials  of  a new  rural  resources 
program  at  the  national  and  international  levels 
are  substantial,  especially  in  the  areas  of  waste 
management,  human  resource  development  for 
land  and  water  stewardship,  decision  processes 
for  resource  use  allocation,  use  conflict  miti- 
gation, management  strategies,  biophysical 
analysis  techniques,  community  and  regional 
planning,  environmental  design  and  resource 
economics. 

The  University  does  not  adequately  address 
new  service  responsibilities  in  the  resources 


area.  The  task  force  recommends: 

• With  the  establishment  of  a centre  for 
excellence  in  rural  resource  studies,  a service 
program  be  developed  to  include  major 
conferences,  symposiums  and  a distinguished 
lecturer  series. 

• Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
development  of  professional  upgrading  pro- 
grams in  the  area  of  rural  resources.  A 
formalized  resource  workshop  series  should 
be  initiated  for  every  spring  semester  on  a 
thematic  basis.  Topics  could  include  issues  of 
water  supply,  waste  disposal  and  management, 
human  settlement  design,  land  stewardship, 
appropriate  technology,  food  security,  land 
use  conflict  mitigation,  visual  impact  assess- 
ment and  open  space  planning/protection 
policies. 

Administration  and  structure 
Multidisciplinary  enhancement:  faculty  of  re- 
source and  environmental  studies 
The  task  force  recommends  the  creation  of  a 
faculty  of  resource  and  environmental  studies, 
which  might  be  administered  by  the  associate 
vice-president,  academic.  This  constitutes  a 
departure  from  current  administrative  structures, 
but  is  analogous  to  the  Faculty  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

It  would  be  a University-wide  network  of 
faculty  members  with  expertise  and  interest  in 
environmental  and  resource  issues.  This  has 
the  potential  of  increasing  co-operative  under- 
takings and  allowing  more  flexibility  of  faculty 
activity  without  disturbing  the  depart- 
mental/college structures. 

In  addition,  the  establishment  of  this  faculty 
would  enhance  visibility  at  the  national  and 
international  levels  of  the  University’s  faculty 
who  contribute  to  the  study  of  environmental 
and  resource  issues. 

1.  Administration 

Any  faculty  member  of  the  University  could 
choose  to  be  a member  of  the  faculty  of  resource 
and  environmental  studies.  The  faculty  should 
be  administered  by  the  associate  vice-president, 
academic,  with  the  assistance  of  an  advisory 
council.  The  University  should  provide  the 
associate  vice-president,  academic,  with  a big 
enough  budget  to  deal  with  financial  allocations 
that  arise  when  faculty  members  teach  courses 
outside  their  departments. 

2.  Role  of  the  advisory  council 

• to  make  appointments  to  the  faculty  of 
resource  and  environmental  studies. 

• with  the  co-operation  of  departments,  deans 
and  faculty,  to  promote  greater  flexibility  of 
faculty  activity  in  all  environmental  and 
resource  teaching  programs  across  campus. 
Faculty  teaching  should  not  be  limited  to 
courses  in  their  respective  departments  or 
particular  degree  programs. 

• to  assist  the  deans  and  the  academic  vice- 
president,  in  terms  of  a faculty  staffing  plan, 
when  new  teaching  programs  in  environ- 
mental and  resource  studies  programs  are 
developed. 

• to  ensure  adequate  transfer  of  budget  funds  to 
departments  whose  faculty  members  teach 
courses  in  other  departments. 

• to  ensure  that  all  P&T  committees  are  in- 
formed annually  of  the  contribution^  of  faculty 
whose  teaching  activity  takes  place  outside  of 
their  disciplines  and  to  ensure  that  those 
contributions  are  properly  recognized. 


by  the  Task  Force  on  Agriculture  report.  To 
effect  this  commitment,  the  college  should 
revise  its  current  administrative  structure  by 
creating  a division  that  consists  of  departments 
involved  with  resource  planning  and  manage- 
ment, landscape  architecture  and  environmental 
design,  and  rural  community  issues. 

In  addition,  the  college  should  consider  a 
name  change  that  reflects  its  commitment  and 
accurately  describes  its  broad  contributions  to 
resource  issues  in  both  the  national  and  inter- 
national realms.  One  possibility  is  the  college  of 
agriculture  and  resource  management. 

Other  possibilities  suggested  are  the  college 
of  agriculture,  environmental  planning  and 
design,  the  college  of  agriculture  and  rural 
development,  and  the  college  of  agriculture  and 
applied  science.  The  task  force  recognizes  that 
this  will  be  a difficult  decision  for  a college  that 
has  a strong  historical  tradition  and  is  known  by 
its  title  throughout  the  world. 

1.  Composition 

The  task  force  recommends  that  the  college  of 
agriculture  and  resource  management  have  two 
divisions  administered  by  a dean  and  two 
associate  deans.  These  might  be  the  division  of 
agriculture  and  the  division  of  resource 
management. 

The  division  of  resource  management  should 
include  existing  OAC  departments  such  as  the 
School  of  Engineering,  the  School  of  Landscape 
Architecture,  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business  and  the  Department  of 
Rural  Extension  Studies,  as  well  as  a new 
department:  the  department  of  rural  planning 
and  development.  These  are  suggestions  and 
the  college  may  wish  to  consider  other 
alignments. 

2.  Rationale  for  a division  of 
resource  management 

Resource  management  should  be  considered 
a broad  rubric  that  includes  studies  in 
environmental  engineering,  resource  economics, 
landscape  architecture  and  design,  resource 
management,  agricultural  business,  rural  plan- 
ning and  rural  extension. 

The  task  force  believes  that  such  a division 
would: 

• consolidate  the  critical  mass  of  expertise  in 
the  broad  area  of  resource  management  and 
rural  outreach  and  service  within  existing 
units  of  OAC,  as  well  as  in  USRPD,  which 
would  be  the  nucleus  of  the  new  department 
of  rural  planning  and  development. 

• provide  for  the  recognition  of  the  professional 
orientation  and  accredilion  of  the  majority  of 
the  departments  within  the  division. 

• strengthen  the  programs  within  the  division. 

• enhance  the  college’s  contributions  to  resource 
management  issues  within  an  international 
context. 

• provide  the  opportunity  for  the  School  of 
Engineering  to  develop  its  strengths  in  the 
areas  of  environmental  engineering  and 
resource  management. 

• focus  and  recognize  the  contributions  of 
faculty  members  now  in  OAC  whose  expertise 
and  interest  are  not  in  the  areas  of  traditional 
agricultural  science. 


multidisciplinary  work.  The  new  faculty  should 
be  founded  on  a multidisciplinary  model  and 
develop  its  own  policy.  Departmental  P&T 
committees  should  review  existing  policies  to 
ensure  that  multidisciplinary  work  is  accurately 
and  fairly  evaluated.  Single  discipline  and 
multidisciplinary  work  should  each  have  their 
own  criteria  and  standards  to  ensure  equitable 
review, 

Each  P&T  committee  should  be  asked  to 
review  its  policy,  with  the  comprehensive  and 
equitable  evaluation  of  an  individual’s  interests 
as  the  major  factor. 


3.  Advantages 

The  creation  of  the  faculty  of  resource  and 
environmental  studies  will; 

• significantly  improve  visibility  within  and 
beyond  the  University  through  calendar 
listings. 

• improve  the  level  of  interaction  and  co- 
ordination of  efforts  among  faculty  and 
disciplines. 

• consolidate  the  present  dispersed  mass  of 
expertise  without  any  major  reshufrling  of 
current  administrative  structures. 

• promote  the  liberal  education  goals  of  the 
University. 

• assist  in  the  development  of  a comprehensive 
faculty  staffing  policy  with  respect  to 
environmental  and  resource  teaching  pro- 
grams that  are  offered  by  many  degree 
programs. 

4.  Location 

Additional  office  space  required  to  administer 
the  faculty  could  be  made  available  during 
renovation  to  the  present  Horticulture  building. 

OAC’s  role  in  rural  resources 
The  task  force  recognizes  that  OAC  has  a 
major  role  to  play  in  resource  and  environmental 
programs  that  address  issues  beyond  traditional 
agricultural  science.  This  role  has  been  addressed 


3.  The  department  of  rural  planning 
and  development 

USRPD  would  comprise  the  nucleus  of  this 
new  department  The  task  force  recognizes  that 
the  school’s  interests  and  current  mandates  go 
beyond  agricultural  issues.  But  this  is  also  true 
of  many  existing  OAC  departments  that  we 
have  recommended  form  a new  division  within 
the  college  of  agriculture  and  resource 
management 

The  task  force  took  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  USRPD  had  throughout  the  years 
developed  its  strongest  relationships  with  the 
departments  in  OAC  that  would  comprise  the 
division  of  resource  management.  Moreover, 
the  rural  planning  expertise  of  USRPD  faculty 
would  considerably  strengthen  the  teaching, 
research  and  outreach  activities  of  the  newly 
organized  college. 

The  administrative  change  in  USRPD  would 
also: 

* normalize  the  school's  P&T  procedures  and 
reporting  functions  within  a college  structure. 

* encourage  the  faculty  in  the  department  of 
rural  planning  and  development  to  focus 
teaching  programs  and  research  activities  in 
the  area  of  rural  planning,  where  they  have 
considerable  expertise. 

The  task  force  also  encourages  the  depart- 
ment of  rural  planning  and  development  to 
continue  its  valuable  links  with  departments  in 
other  colleges. 

Rewards  and  incentives 
The  task  force  concluded  that  a review 
should  be  made  of  P&T  policy  to  recognize 


"The  rime  has  come for  higher  expectations.  ” The 
words  are  those  of  Norwegian  Prime  Minister  Gro 
Harlem  Brundtland,  chair  of  the  World  Commis- 
sion on  Environment  and  Development  Like  the 
report  they  preface,  those  words  are  a global  call 
to  the  barricades  to  human  survival  on  this  small 
and  fragile  planet 

WamerTroyer  in  “Gro  Brundtland’s  Challenge” 
in  Tribute. . . to  Our  Common  Future  1987188 


This  report  is  submitted  by  the  Task  Force  on 
Rural  Resources. 
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PSA  chair  outlines 


“Action  ’88” 


Kath  Beaven  Photo  by  Sandy  McLean.  PRI 

Kath  Beaven,  assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
Centre  for  International  Programs,  was 
recently  elected  chair  of  the  Professional 
Staff  Association  (PSA).  She  says  the  job  of 
the  five-year-old  association  is  unique 
because  it  serves  a diverse  population  of 
professionals  on  campus,  including 
administrators  and  technicians. 

Many  of  the  professional  groups  also 
have  their  own  associations,  but  because 
the  PSA  incorporates  members  from  all 
professional  groups,  its  job  is  more  difficult 
to  tackle,  she  says. 

Beaven  says  she  is  committed  to  the 
objectives  of  the  executive  and  is  putting  a 
lot  of  energy  towards  achieving  them.  The 
executive  is  striving  to  develop  a consistent 
and  accessible  method  of  communication 
among  the  193  members  and  is  trying  to 


develop  a clear  focus  and  a more  defined 
identity  for  the  association,  she  says. 

It  would  also  like  to  develop  an  effective 
mechanism  for  two-way  communication 
between  the  University  and  the  PSA  with 
regard  to  policies  and  matters  affecting  its 
members. 

Beaven  says  this  year’s  agenda,  “Action 
’88,”  outlines  the  ambitious,  long-term 
goals  of  the  PSA.  This  includes  defining 
what  members  want  and  expect  from  the 
association  and  providing  them  with 
tangible  benefits.  The  PSA  plans  to  review 
current  layoff  and  termination  policy,  as 
well  as  wage  mechanisms.  It  also  plans  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  paid  pro- 
fessional development  leave  and  ways  to 
create  greater  opportunities  for  female 
staff  to  move  ahead  into  middle-  and 
upper-management  positions. 

“I  think  the  (PSA’s)  progress  to  date  is 
remarkable,”  says  Beaven.  The  association 
is  providing  a continuity  of  goals  that  will 
serve  the  members  in  the  long  run,  she  says. 

The  PSA  is  networking  out  to  other 
professional  staff  associations  and  is 
planning  a round  table  event  with  sister 
associations  in  the  near  future.  O 

Answers 

1.  $205  million 

2.  850  acres 
3.50 

4.  Arts.  Biological  Science,  Physical  Sci- 
ence, Social  Science,  Family  and  Consumer 
Studies,  Ontaro  Agricultural  College,  On- 
tario Veterinary  College 
5. 10,200  undergraduates  and  1,250  grad- 
uates 

6.  2,600  (700  are  faculty) 

7. 50,000. 

8.  Among  the  top  four 

9.  8 

10.  $160  million 

n.  8,000 


Towards  understanding 
development  in  Africa 


Michelle  Phillips,  c<M)rdinator  of  the  Ontario 
Africa  Working  Group,  wants  people  to  have  a 
better  understanding  of  development  work  in 
Africa. 

Pholo  by  David  Thomas,  PRI 

Faculty 
activities 

Prof.  Roger  Horton,  Botany,  recently  presented 
a seminar  on  “Growth  Regulation  in  Amphi- 
bious Plants”  to  the  plant  biology  section  at 
Cornell  University. 


A new  organization  on  campus  has  been  set  up 
to  co-ordinate  African  development  work  by 
different  groups  and  individuals  in  Ontario.  The 
Ontario  Africa  Working  Group  (OAWG)  is 
made  up  of  organizations  involved  either  in 
projects  in  Africa  or  development  education 
here  in  Canada. 

OAWG  came  into  being  largely  because  of 
stepped-up  activities  of  non-govemmental 
organizations  during  the  1984  to  1986drought, 
says  co-ordinator  Michelle  Phillips.  "It  was 
thought  certain  economies  would  be  achieved 
by  a coalition.” 

Set  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ontario 
committee  of  the  Canadian  Council  for  Inter- 
national Co-operation,  OAWG  has  four  areas 
in  its  four-year  operational  plan;  networking, 
education,  media  strategy  and  planning  and 
evaluation.  OAWG  is  compiling  a database  of 
information  about  its  affiliates  and  their  activities 
so  they  can  better  co-ordinate  their  activities 
and  can  have  an  efficient  way  of  disseminating 
information  about  development  work. 

This  networking  function  is  closely  related  to 
the  education  and  media  strategy  set  out  in  the 
plan,  Phillips  says.  Education  involves  informing 
the  public  as  well  as  training  affiliates’  staff.  For 
that,  a media  strategy  is  essential. 

'“One  of  the  things  that  really  concerns  us  is 
the  image  people  have  of  the  ‘begging-bowl 
syndrome,’  ” she  says.  “You  think  about  a 
beleaguered  continent.  We  think  that  Canadians 
need  and  want  to  know  more  about  the  upside 
of  Africa.  That  puts  Canadians  in  a position  of 
partnership  rather  than  giving  to  charity.” 

The  images  people  get  from  the  media  are 
important,  Phillips  says,  because  they  have  to 
realize  that  development  is  a long-term 
commitment.  That’s  why  OAWG  has  a planning 
and  evaluation  strategy  — to  ensure  that  its 
programs  are  effective  and  accountable. 

OAWG’s  office  is  located  in  the  Centre  for 
International  Programs.  For  more  information, 
call  Phillips  at  Ext.  2646.  O 


Dr.  Ruth  praises  conference 


World-renowned  psychosexual  therapist  Dr. 
Ruth  Westheimer  praised  the  University’s  annual 
Human  Sexuality  Conference  as  a forum  for 
making  society  more  “sexually  literate.” 

Keynote  speaker  at  the  opening  night  of  the 
conference  June  1 3.  Westheimer  told  the  aud- 
ience that  sex  educators  must  destroy  myths 
about  sexuality  surrounding  such  issues  as 
sexual  roles,  homosexuality  and  masturbation. 

“Let’s  talk  about  all  of  these  issues,”  she  said, 
“because  that  is  the  only  way  of  making  sure 
that  the  sexuality  is  a healthy  one  and  doesn't 
bring  around  so  many  problems  that  I see  as.a 
sex  therapist.  That’s  what  we  are  doing  together 
here.  The  more  we  educate,  the  less  we  will  need 
sex  therapists." 

Westheimer  said  there  are  more  than  1.5 
million  unplanned  pregnancies  in  the  United 
States  each  year,  a sign  that  there  is  still  much 
education  to  be  done. 

Healthy  sexuality  must  be  based  on  strong 
relationships,  she  said.  “I  believe  a relationship 
has  to  be  based  on  communication  and  love.”  If 
there  is  anything  positive  about  the  current 
AIDS  crisis,  she  said,  it  is  that  people  will  be 
more  concerned  with  relationships  than  with 
sex  for  its  own  sake. 

AIDS  was  the  focus  of  discussion  in  a number 
of  sessions  throughout  the  conference,  including 
a plenary  talk  June  14  by  Prof.  Ed  Herold, 
Family  Studies;  Stephen  Manning,  executive 
director  of  the  AIDS  Committee  of  Toronto; 
and  Linda  Shortt,  nurse  manager  of  the  East 
York  Health  Unit. 

Herold  told  the  audience  that  scare  tactics  are 
not  an  effective  way  to  curtail  the  growth  of 
AIDS;  what  is  needed  is  a comprehensive 
education  program  that  helps  people  understand 
clearly  the  risks  involved  in  certain  sexual 
practices.  Many  people  don’t  think  they're  at 
personal  risk  from  AIDS  even  though  they 
know  a lot  about  the  virus,  he  said. 

Manning  said  the  early  connection  between 
AIDS  and  homosexuality  has  created  a huge 
barrier  in  educating  people  about  the  disease. 
“If  AIDS  had  shown  up  in  a different  population, 
it  would  have  been  understood  quite  differently 
in  our  culture.”  he  said. 

Sue  Johanson,  a sex  counsellor  and  talk  show 
host,  spoke  at  a plenary  session  June  14  about 
the  ways  to  use  rock  music  to  discuss  sexuality 


with  adolescents.  Because  popular  music  and 
videos  are  full  of  sexual  imagery,  they  can  be  a 
good  tool  for  education.  “We’re  not  using  the 
medium  to  get  the  message  across,”  she  said. 

Johanson  said  educators  should  become  more 
attuned  not  just  to  the  blatant,  overt  messages  in 
music,  “but  also  the  subtle  messages  that  are 
there  without  us  really  being  aware  of  them  — 
the  messages  the  kids  are  getting  and  integrating 
into  permission  to  be  involved  in  sexual  be- 
haviors.” 

Many  of  the  messages  young  people  receive 
from  music  are  unrealistic,  she  said,  ^ngs  often 
do  not  accurately  describe  relationships  and 
they  foster  unrealistic  expectations  about  sex 
and  love.  Parents  and  educators  should  use  the 
lyrics  of  songs  to  discuss  these  issues  with  young 
people,  she  said. 

James  Nelson,  a professor  at  the  United 
Theological  Seminary  in  Minneapolis,  spoke 
June  1 5 about  religion  and  healthy  sexuality.  He 
told  the  audience  that  Judaeo-Christian  tradition 
has  held  a dualism  of  sexuality,  a separation  of 
spirit  and  body.  “Sex  was  thought  of  as  incidental 
to,  or  detrimental  to,  one's  relationship  to  God,” 
he  said.  "That  is  one  of  the  great  heresies  of  all 
time.” 

There  is  now  a move  away  from  this  sort  of 
belief  system  in  many  denominations,  Nelson 
said.  In  a religion  that  is  consistent  with  healthy 
sexuality,  there  must  be  a reinterpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  sexual  sin.  Sex  as  an  act  is  not  a sin; 
it  must  be  considered  in  the  context  of  a 
relationship.  The  act  of  intercourse,  he  said,  is  a 
joyous  act  when  it  is  between  two  loving  people, 
but  the  same  act  can  happen  in  a violent  context, 
in  a sexual  assault. 

Nelson  said  sexual  sin  is  anything  that  alien- 
ates people  from  the  fullness  of  being  a man  or 
woman.  He  said  homophobia  — the  irrational 
fear  or  dislike  of  homosexuals  — is  a sexual  sin. 
But  just  as  there  is  sexual  sin,  there  is  also  sexual 
salvation.  We  are  moving  from  understanding 
sex  as  strictly  a personal  matter  to  a personal 
matter  with  public  dimensions.  Oppressed 
groups  such  as  women,  gays  and  lesbians  are 
now  making  progress  toward  participating  fully 
in  the  church,  he  said. 

Some  900  nurses,  social  workers,  teachers, 
therapists,  clergy  and  doctors  from  across  the 
country  attended  this  year’s  conference,  said 
Herold,  who  organizes  the  annual  event  O 


FACS  Dean  Richard  Barham,  left,  looks  on  as 
Marion  Maclean,  a graduate  student  in  the 
Department  of  Family  Studies,  receives  the 
Ortho  Pharmaceutical  (Canada)  Ltd.  graduate 
scholarship  from  Grant  Lelshman,  director  of 
the  ctHupany’s  corporate  affairs  division.  The 


$2,000  scholarship,  given  annually  to  a grad- 
uate student  working  in  family  planning,  was 
presented  June  15  during  the  Human  Sexuality 
Conference. 
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Outstanding  student  senator  recognized 


PhD  student  Heather  Gordon  is  the  1988 
recipient  of  the  University’s  Walter  N.  Vaughan 
Medal.  The  award  is  presented  annually  to  a 
student  who  has  made  outstanding  contributions 
as  a student  member  of  Senate  and  has  also 
maintained  a high  academic  record. 

The  medal  is  awarded  in  memory  of  the  late 
Walter  Vaughan,  who  served  as  secretary  of 
senate  from  1977  to  1983. 

An  Ottawa  native.  Gordon  first  came  to 
Guelph  in  1984  as  a research  assistant  in  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry, 
after  earning  a B.Sc.  degree  at  Trent  University 
and  an  M.Sc.  at  Brock  University.  She  has  also 
taught  math  and  chemistry  in  a Nigerian  second- 
ary school  for  CUSO. 

She  has  a number  of  academic  prizes  to  her 
credit,  most  recently  Guelph’s  R.H.F.  Manske 
Prize  for  exceptional  promise  as  a graduate 
student  and  the  departmental  lab  demonstrator 
award  for  1985  for  her  work  in  updating  the 
second-year  physical  chemistry  laboratory. 

She  has  been  a student  member  of  Senate  for 
the  past  year,  serving  on  its  Committee  for 
Information  Technology,  the  search  committee 
for  a new  University  president  and  the  Presi- 
dent’s Advisory  Committee  on  Equal  Rights  for 
Women  and  Men. 

Gordon  is  also  an  active  member  of  the 
Graduate  Students’  Association  and  is  on  the 
campus  child-care  building  committee.  O 


Nancy  Vaughan  presents  the  Walter  N.  Vaughan  PhD  student  Heather  Gordon. 

Medal,  named  in  memory  of  her  husband,  to  Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Phoiographic  Services 


Senate  summary 


In  other  business.  Senate  was  informed  that 
action  is  being  taken  on  the  Repon  of  CounseUing 
and  Advising  at  the  University  of  Guelph,  which 
was  received  by  Senate  Jan.  1 9.  (See  At  Guelph. 
Jan.  27.) 

The  report,  in  response  to  the  University’s 
aims  document,  called  for  a study  of  the  coun- 
selling and  advisory  system  to  ensure  that  it  is 
effectwe  and  efficient  and  that  it  introduces 
students  to  the  range  of  the  University’s  learning 
resources,  clarifies  their  educational  objectives 
and  supports  them  in  their  learning  experiences. 

Senatereceived  June  2 1 a summary  of  actions 
prepared  by  a steering  commiuee.  \n  many 
cases,  the  action  consists  of  referring  a recom- 
mendation to  particular  individuals  or  units  for 
further  consideration. 

A consultative  group  is  to  monitor  progress. 

Senate  also  received  for  information  a status 
report  on  the  library. 

In  striking  committee  business,  Senate  ap- 
proved membership  to  standing  boards  and 
committees  and  appointments  to  University 
boards  and  committees  for  the  1988/89  Senate 
session. 

In  Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies  (BGS) 
business.  Senate  approved  new  undergraduate 
courses  for  inclusion  in  the  1989/90  Under- 
graduate Calendar,  approved  a minor  in  natural 
resources  management  and  a minor  in  applied 
climatology  in  the  B.Sc.(Agr)  program;  ap- 
proved that  a cumulative  average  of  at  least  70 
per  cent  in  all  course  attempts  in  psychology  is 
required  to  enter  Semester  5 of  the  honors  B.Sc. 


Student  Donna  Hinks  was  the  lucky  vrinner  of 
an  IBM  computer  in  a recent  campus  draw. 
Offering  congratulatloas  to  Hinks,  from  left  to 
right,  are  Brian  Joynt,  a marketing  repre- 
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program  in  psychology;  approved  a change  in 
the  prerequisite  statement  for  the  course  80- 
484;  and  approved  a three-point  grading  system 
for  courses  involving  work  experience  where 
professionals  or  practitioners  outside  of  the 
University  have  a major  role  in  setting  grades. 
Use  of  the  pass/fail/outstanding  grading  system 
will  require  individual  approval  by  BUGS. 

BUGS  also  approved  that  "English  OAC  I; 
Language  and  Literature”  be  made  an  admis- 
sion requirement  for  entry  into  all  direct-entry 
degree  programs  beginning  in  the  spring  sem- 
ester of  1991. 

In  Board  of  Graduate  Studies  business  (BGS\ 
Senate  approved  a new  crop  science  field  in  the 
M.Agr.  program;  approved  a name  change  of 
the  family  studies  (including  child  studies) 
M.Sc.  program  to  family  relations  and  human 
development  and  approved  the  course  require- 
ments for  the  M.Sc.  program,  the  new  graduate 
courses  and  the  new  M.Sc.  by  course  work  and 
major  paper  in  marriage  and  family  therapy. 

Senate  also  approved  a PhD  program  in 
family  relations  and  human  development  and  a 
PhD  program  in  applied  social  and  applied 
developmental  psychology.  Both  PhD  programs 
must  be  appraised  by  the  Ontario  Council  on 
Graduate  Studies. 

BGS  also  received  for  information  a report  on 
additions  to  graduate  and  associated  graduate 
faculty: 

Provisional  graduate  faculty.  Rong  H.  Ho, 
Ontario  Tree  Improvement  and  Forest  Biomass 
Institute.  OMNR  at  Maple/adjunct  professor, 


sentative  of  IBM  Canada  Ltd.,  Steve  Weiss,  a 
systems  analyst  with  Computing  Services,  and 
Ron  EtmsUe,  director  of  Computing  Services. 

Photo  by  John  Majorossy.  Photographic  Services 


Horticultural  Science;  and  Susan  Lollis,  Family 
Studies. 

Associated  graduate  faculty  with  term:  M. 
Coumans,  Allelix  Inc./Crop  Science;  W.D. 
Edinger,  HRIO  at  Vineland/Microbiology;  R. 
Greiner,  department  of  computer  science  at  the 
University  of  Toronto/Computing  and  Informa- 
tion Science;  Y.  Kotake.  Southwestern  Ontario 
ENDOR  facility/Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry /Food  Science;  D.K.  Mason,  Royal 
Hong  Kong  Jockey  Club/Biomedical  Sciences; 
M.R.  McDermot.  Health  Sciences  Centre, 
McMaster  University/Environmental  Biology; 
J.  O’Toole.  Centralia  College  of  Agricultural 
Technology /Environmental  Biology;  Brian  Rip- 
ley, Provincial  Pesticide  Residue  Testing  Lab, 
OMAF/Environmental  Biology;  and  LJ.  Weber, 
President  of  L.E.L.  Farms  Ltd.,  Guelph/Environ- 
mental Biology. 

Associated  graduate  faculty  without  term:  V. 
Foumasier,  department  of  pathology.  Princess 
Margaret  Hospilal/CIinical  Studies. 

Senate  also  approved  course  changes  for  the 
departments  of  History  and  Clinical  Studies, 
and  an  addition  to  the  Department  of  Geography 
calendar  statement  for  the  1989/90  Graduate 
Calendar.  It  also  approved  two  new  awards  (see 
accompanying  story). 

Finally,  Senate  received  for  information  a 
report  on  a review  and  future  directions  for 
information  technology,  and  also  received  for 
information  the  Report  on  the  Policies  and 
Procedures  for  the  Acquisition  and  Administration 
of  Site  Licences.  O 

Two 

new  awards 

Senate  approved  two  new  awards  June  2 1 . They 
are; 

Intervet  Canada  Poultry  Health  Prize  — an 
annual  undergraduate  prize  of  $500,  tenable 
with  other  Senate  awards,  to  a student  enrolled 
in  the  B.Sc.(Agr)  program  and  registered  in 
course  10-303,  "Poultry  Production,"  who 
submits  a paper  on  some  aspect  of  poultry 
health  as  it  relates  to  poultry  production.  Papers 
will  be  evaluated  by  the  faculty  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science;  the  prize 
will  be  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  best  paper. 
The  OAC  awards  committee  will  make  the 
selection  on  the  recommendation  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  donor  is  Intervet  Canada  Inc. 

Grey  County  Council  Scholarship  — an  annual 
undergraduate  award  of  $1,000  open  to  students 
who  have  completed  the  second  semester  in 
either  the  diploma  in  agriculture  program  or  the 
B.Sc.(Agr)  degree  program  and  who  are  resi- 
dents of  Grey  County.  The  student  with  the 
highest  cumulative  average  in  the  first  two 
semesters  will  receive  the  award.  The  OAC 
awards  committee  will  make  the  selection.  The 
donor  is  the  Corporation  of  the  County  of  Grey. 


CoSy  strikes 
new  deal  with 
McGraw-Hill 

CoSy,  the  University’s  computer  conferencing 
system,  has  a new  contract  with  its  largest  client, 
the  publishing  giant  McGraw-Hill. 

Bill  Harcourt,  marketing  manager  of  the 
CoSy  Group,  says  the  University  has  reached  an 
agreement  with  McGraw-Hill  for  a more  rational 
basis  for  determining  usage  — an  integral  part 
of  the  contract.  This  will  more  equitably  reflect 
the  amount  the  publishing  firm  will  pay  to  use 
the  service. 

"The  company  wants  to  increase  its  use  of 
CoSy  because  of  growing  demand  both  intern- 
ally and  externally  for  access  to  the  system,” 
says  Harcourt.  “Like  many  other  firms,  McGraw- 
Hill  wants  to  expand  its  use  of  CoSy  on  multi- 
task computer  systems.  The  new  accounting 
system  will  accurately  reflect  and  measure  that 
use.” 

The  company’s  various  departments  will  be 
able  to  run  copies  of  the  software  more  con- 
veniently, thereby  keeping  pace  with  demand, 
he  says. 

"From  our  viewpoint,  it  means  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  people  using  and  having  access  to 
CoSy-based  services  at  McGraw-Hill,”  says 
Harcourt.  "It  will  also  generate  more  revenue 
for  the  University.” 

In  1985,  McGraw-Hill  became  the  first  major 
licensee  of  CoSy.  Since  then,  the  CoSy  Group 
has  successfully  negotiated  85  site  licences,  70 
per  cent  of  which  are  outside  C anada  in  locations 
like  the  California  State  University  System;  the 
Tucson,  Arizona,  City  Police  Department;  the 
University  of  Sydney  in  New  South  Wales, 
Australia;  Tymnet  McDonnell  Douglas  Systems 
of  San  Jose,  Calif.;  and  Toshiba  in  Tokyo.  O 

Buying  big 
means 
saving  big 

For  years  now,  the  University  has  been  saving 
the  taxpayers  money  by  making  co-operative 
purchases. 

In  partnership  with  the  University  of  Waterloo 
and  Wilfrid  Laurier  University,  U of  G has 
realized  estimated  savings  of  more  than 
$400,000  since  1 978,  and  more  than  $200,000 
since  1981  as  part  of  the  Guelph  Co-operative 
Purchasing  Group,  says  Merv  Tolton,  manager 
of  Purchasing. 

When  public  agencies  get  together  to  make 
big  purchases,  they  can  get  bigger  discounts  — 
not  just  on  those  products  that  each  member 
uses  a lot  of,  but  also  on  those  that  are  bought  in 
bigger  quantities  by  a few  partners. 

The  Guelph  Group,  which  includes  the  city, 
hospitals  and  school  boards,  has  made  a lot  of 
different  purchases,  Tolton  says.  It  has  called 
joint  tenders  on  such  things  as  uniforms,  paper 
supplies,  garbage  bags  and  light  bulbs.  And  it 
has  considered  joint  tenders  on  computer  hard- 
ware, software  and  parts,  batteries  and  signs. 

The  University  has  bought  commodities  such 
as  gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  furnace  oil,  water  soften- 
er salt  and  filing  cabinets  in  partnership  with  the 
universities  of  Waterloo  and  Laurier. 

The  Guelph  Group  works  well  because  of  the 
commitment  and  dedication  of  its  members, 
says  Tolton.  They  have  to  abide  by  the  same 
terms  of  reference  in  each  lender.  If  the  member 
handling  the  bid  allows  confidentiality  in  the 
tendering  process  (as  does  the  University)  but 
others  require  full  disclosure  (as  does  the  city), 
non-disclosure  of  bids  is  honored. 

When  there  aren’t  common  specifications  on 
products  among  the  agencies,  there  is  the  option 
of  “tailgating,”  says  Tolton.  Individual  partners 
make  their  own  bids  and  purchases,  but  all 
receive  the  same  discount.  The  Guelph  Group 
has  used  this  type  of  arrangement  for  the 
purchase  and  maintenance  of  elevators  and  office 
equipment,  anti-freeze,  snow  fences,  ready-mix 
concrete,  courier  and  shredding  machine  service, 
propane,  soap  dispensers  and  garbage  cans.  O 

Campus  Canada 

Doug  Auld,  former  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Economics,  has  been  appointed  president  of 
Loyalist  College  in  Belleville.  Auld,  who  is 
currently  principal  of  Sir  Sandford  Fleming 
College  in  Lindsay,  becomes  only  the  third 
president  in  Loyalist’s  2 1 -year  history.  O 


Briefly 


Summer  walking  tours  Summer  chorale 

University  of  Guelph  Summer  Chorale, 
Cemrf  MnnH  m h , V <=0"<lhnted  by  Marcus  Kramer,  will  be  presented 

Durinp  the  O ''h  a'’  f H '“'y  ' 3 nt  8 p.m.  at  Harcourt  United  Church  on 

^de  com  7 1"  ' '’™'  Avenue.  The  program  includes  “Schafer 

I weirsTr  vl  f’"  •’'f'T'  Epitaph  for  Moonlight"  by  R.  Murray,  Mozatfs 

ThrdLlvm  H "VesperaesolennesdeConfessore,"Lrmadri- 

1 he  daily  tours  are  designed  to  accommodate  oak  fr«r«  "a  ^ r Vx  >.  u 

visitors  DassingthroiiPhOnelnh  and  ihoQPUfhrx  w!  ^ A Masquerade  of  Dreams  by 

Merwin  Lewis  and  works  by  Hassler  and 


visitors  passing  through  Guelph  and  those  who 
prefer  last-minute  plans.  Advance  notice  is  not 
required  unless  more  than  10  people  are  in- 
volved. The  tours  will  continue  until  Aug.  12. 
For  more  details,  call  Pamela  Healey,  Public 
Relations  and  Information.  Ext.  6581. 

UGSA  meets 

The  University  of  Guelph  Staff  Association  will 
hold  a general  meeting  July  5 at  noon  in  Room 


Copland.  Soloists  featured  in  the  Mozart  are 
Theresa  Thibodeau,  soprano;  Mary  Lynne 
Whyte,  alto;  Ming  Kwan,  tenor,  and  Laurie 
McEwan,  baritone.  Accompanist  is  Alison  Mac- 
Neill.  Tickets  are  available  at  the  door.  Ad- 
mission is  $6  general  and  $5  for  students, 
seniors  and  Friends  of  Music. 

Jerome  gift 


204^Animal  Science  and  Nutrition  building.  All  On  display  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
members  m good  standing  ate  welcome.  Centre  until  Aug.  28  is  an  exhibition  of  42 

Nanev  White  oerform^t  ^^“"6  contemporary  artists  that  have 

^ ^ been  purchased  with  a trust  fund  established  by 

Nancy  White,  renowned  humorist,  singer  and  poultry  science  professor  Fred  Jerome, 

songwriter,  will  perform  in  War  Memorial  Hall  exhibition  is  the  third  in  a series  acknow- 

July  1 0 at  8 p.m,  as  part  of  the  annual  meeting  of  donors  of  long  standing.  Jerome  and  his 

the  Canadian  Home  Economics  Association.  were  honored  at  a reception  at  the  art 


Dubbed  as  Canada’s  “voice  of  liberal  guilt,”  she 
has  performed  all  across  Canada  and  is  a 
featured  performer  on  CBC  radio’s  public  affairs 
program  “Sunday  Morning.”  A limited  number 
of  tickets  for  the  concert  are  available  at  a cost 
of  $ 1 0 from  Jean  Hume  at  837-3895  or  Brenda 
Ingratta  at  823-2503. 


Personals 


For  Sale:  Ten  sheets  of  plate  glass;  stereo  cabinet. 
Ext.  2435  or  82 1 -2524.  Boat  trailer,  Algonquin 
Easy  Hauler,  for  12’  x 14’  boat,  maximum 
weight  450  lbs..  Ext.  65 1 8 or  822-4955.  Volks- 
wagen Rabbit,  excellent  running  condition,  best 
offer.  Ext.  2111  or  821-5635.  1980  Pontiac 
Acadian,  good  condition,  763-4006.  Newly 
renovated  four-bedroom  house  on  Ontario 
Street,  1,200  square  feet,  large  parking  area, 
763-8410.  1981  Volvo  DL,  five-speed,  763- 
5181.  Grey  1986  Hyundai  Stellar  GSL,  auto- 
matic, stereo,  sun  roof,  transferrable  extended 
warranty,  Judy,  Ext.  6113.  Mahogany  secretarial 
table,  4’  x 30”,  two  drawers;  mahogany  typing 
table,  36”  x 18”,  837-3497.  Pool  table  that 
converts  to  ping-pong  table,  with  snooker  and 
pool  balls,  rackets  and  balls;  Legos;  white 
aluminum  door,  33  1/2”  x 81”;  old-style  ac- 
cordion; record  player;  small  antique  school 
desk;  boy’s  clothes  up  to  size  10,  Ext.  3044  or 
822-0289  evenings.  8,000  BTU  Fedders  air 
conditioner;  RCA  CC017  video  camera,  843- 
5778.  Two-bedroom  cottage  in  old  University 
area,  renovated,  large  living  room  with  fireplace, 
skylit  dining  room,  Cellini  kitchen,  hardwood 
floors.  836-8356  or  824-9050. 

For  Rent:  Furnished  five-bedroom  summer 
house  on  large  wooded  lot.  close  to  Wiarton  and 
Owen  Sound,  fifteen-minute  drive  to  Sauble 
Beach,  available  for  weekends  or  by  the  week  or 
month.  Ext.  6503/2184  or  822-2534  after  7 
p.m.  Spacious  three-bedroom  cottage  on  Miller 
Lake,  Bruce  Peninsula,  824-9579.  Three- 
bedroom  bungalow,  six  blocks  from  campus, 
quiet  residential  neighborhood,  furnished  or 
unfurnished,  stove  and  fridge,  large  backyard, 


Heritage  award 

Alumni  House  received  an  honorable  mention 
in  the  Guelph  Arts  Council’s  annual  heritage 
awards  for  1988.  The  jury  said  the  former  sheep 
barn  had  undergone  a unique  and  imaginative 
transformation  and  that  its  current  use  was 
well-executed. 

Volunteers  honored 

The  volunteers  of  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre 
recently  presented  a cheque  for  $ 1 2,000  to  the 
art  centre,  to  be  used  for  art  acquisitions.  The 
money  was  raised  by  the  centre’s  90  volunteers, 
who  run  the  Gallery  Shop  and  art  rental  service 
and  provide  tour  guides  for  the  gallery’s  educa- 
tion program  and  hospitality  at  receptions.  The 
cheque  was  presented  at  a luncheon  to  thank  the 
volunteers  for  their  contributions  to  the  centre. 
Five-year  service  award  pins  were  presented  by 
centre  chair  Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president, 
administration,  to  Norma  Rantoul,  Diane  Kohl. 
Mary  Carroll.  Nora  Battaglia,  Irene  Davis  and 
Laurene  Davis.  Laurene  Davis  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  volunteers. 

Award-winning  program 

“Season  to  Season,”  a 1987  television  special 
produced  by  CFPL-TV-London  and  co- 
sponsored by  (he  University,  has  received  the 
national  Dan  McArthur  award  of  the  Radio  and 
Television  News  Directors’  Association.  It  has 


non-smokers  no  pets,  available  after  Aug.  8 for  Canadian  Associ- 

three  years.  $950  a month  plus  utilities.  Ext. 

3703  or  821-9026  Four-bedroom  cottage  on 
quiet  beach,  South  Bruce  Beach  area  near 
Kincardine,  two  bathrooms,  fireplace,  available 
July  1 6 to  29,  responsible  adults  only.  Ext.  6399, 


Wanted:  IBM  Selectric  typewriter.  Ext.  3279  or 
836-2654.  Two-bedroom  apartment  for  two 
female  non-smoking  graduate  students,  starting 
Sept.  1 . Carol,  Ext.  4965,  or  Debbie,  Ext.  4969, 
763-9494  after  6 p.m.  Accommodation  for 


ation  of  Broadcasters  and  Can  Pro. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum’s  summer  series  of  Sunday 
afternoon  walks  continues  July  3 with  the  theme 
“Past,  Present  and  Future.”  The  naturalist-led 
walk  begins  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Nature  Centre.  The 
Arboretum’s  June  29  Wednesday  evening  ex- 
cursion focuses  on  "Decay.”  Specially  designed 
for  adults,  the  excursion  leaves  from  the  Nature 
femalegraduatestudentenrollinginfallsemester  Centre  at  7 p.m.  The  theme  of  the  July  6 
willing  to  share  apartment  or  house  with  other  excursion  is  “Dragonflies.” 
graduate  students,  call  collect  1-884-6 1 95  after 
1 1 p.m. 

Available:  Typing,  data  entry,  word  processing 
and  WordPerfect  on  PC.  quick  turnaround,  pick 
up  and  delivery.  824-2426.  Portraits  of  family 
members  and  pets,  drawn  or  painted.  Ext.  8583 
or  821-3917  after  5 p.m.  Rodmaster  fishing 
tackle  and  charters,  824-9474. 

Thank  You:  I would  like  to  thank  all  those  who 
attended  my  retirement  party  June  20  and  for 
the  beautiful  gifts.  I have  enjoyed  working  with 
all  of  you  over  the  past  years  and  wish  you  all 
health  and  much  happiness.  Helen  Stuckey. 


centre  during  Alumni  Weekend. 

Surplus  sales 

The  Surplus  Sales  Department.  Blackwood  Hall, 
has  the  following  items  available  for  depart- 
mental purchase:  SD  #568  — six  lab  cabinets, 
single  door,  no  tops,  1 5”  x 34”  x 33”;  two  green 
blackboards.  For  more  information  and  viewing, 
call  Ext.  8139. 

Sulawesi  discussion 

The  Sulawesi  Forum  presents  “The  Sulawesi 
Project:  For  Whose  Benefit?”  a discussion  of 
the  effects  of  the  Sulawesi  project  on  the  people 
of  Sulawesi  June  29  at  noon  in  Room  103, 
University  Centre.  Everyone  is  welcome. 


U of  G’s  30.year.old  weed  garden,  the  largest  of  date.  The  garden  is  maintained  primarily  as  a 
Canada  s three  institutional  weed  plots,  is  in  service  to  provincial  weed  inspectors  and  en- 
the  midst  of  one  of  its  more  thorough  facelifts,  tomologists  who  study  the  insects  that  infest  the 
f Alex,  Department  weeds.  The  public  is  invited  to  tour  the  garden 

of  Environmental  Biology,  and  students  Cathy  any  day  from  dawn  to  dusk  to  get  acquainted 

Calvert  and  Hugh  Guerts,  potting  a few  of  (he  — i-t-.n.  ^ 

ISO  species  that  comprise  the  half-acre  plot. 

The  potted  weeds  will  be  transplanted  at  a later 

Positions  elsewhere 


with  the  labelled  specimens. 

Pholo  by  Owen  Roberts.  Office  of  Research. 


Notice  of  the  following  vacancies  outside  the 
University  has  been  received  by  the  president ’s 
office. 

The  University  of  Alberta  seeks  a president  and 
vice-chancellor  to  assume  duties  July  I,  1989. 
Send  applications  and  nominations  with  cur- 
riculum vitae  by  Sept.  1 to  P.A.  Robison,  Secre- 
tary. Presidential  Search  Committee,  Room  3- 
3 1 , University  Hall,  University  of  Alberta,  Ed- 
monton. Alberta  T6G  2J9. 

The  University  of  Lethbridge  seeks  applica- 
tions and  nominations  for  the  position  of  dean  of 


the  faculty  of  arts  and  science,  to  begin  duties 
Sept.  I,  1988.  Closing  date  for  applications  is 
June  30.  Send  nominations  and  applications  to 
Howard  Tennant.  President  and  Vice-Chancel- 
lor, University  of  Lethbridge.  4401  University 
Dr..  Lethbridge.  Alberta  T 1 K 3M4. 

The  Centro  Inlemacional  de  Agricultura 
Tropical  (CIAT)  is  seeking  an  economist  in  its 
cassava  program  at  Cali.  Colombia.  Applica- 
tions should  be  sent  by  A ug.  1 5 to  Dr.  Doughs 
R.  Laing.  Deputy  Director  General.  CIAT. 
Apartado  Aereo  67 1 3,  CaU,  Colombia.  O 


Coming  events 


WEDNESDAY,  June  29 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “P-Glycoprotein  and 
Multi-Drug  Resistance:  So  What  Does  the  ‘P’ 
Stand  For,  Anyway?”  Carl  Doige.  12:10  p.m., 
MacNaughton  222. 

Discussion  - “Sulawesi  Project:  For  Whose 
Benefit?”  noon,  University  Centre  103. 
Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  12:10 
p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Lecture  - "Models  for  Extra-Binomial  Variation 
in  Biomedical  Data,”  Alan  Donald,  1:10  p.m., 
MacNaughton  1 18. 

Cycling  Club  - Downey  Road  (novice  ride).  1 7 
miles.  5 p.m..  UC  south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion 
(adults),  "Decay,”  7 p.m..  Nature  Centre. 
CSA/CFRU  Cinema  - “Frantic,"  8 p.m.,  Mac- 
Naughton 1 13,  $3. 

FRIDAY,  July  1 

Schedule  of  Events  - Canada  Day.  no  classes 
scheduled. 

Calcium  Club  - “Lipoperoxidation  Assay:  Lipid- 
Soluble  Fluorescence  and  Thiobarbiturate  Re- 
activity.” Bala  Balachondran,  1 1:50  a.m..  Path- 
ology 271. 


Awards 


The  Canadian  Dietetic  Association’s  first  Mead 
Johnson  Award  for  excellence  in  scientific 
writing  was  presented  to  Prof  Rosalind  Gibson, 
Family  Studies,  at  the  association's  annual 
meeting  in  Halifax  this  month.  Gibson  won  for 
her  article  “Sources  of  Error  and  Variability  in 
Dietary  Assessment  Methods:  A Review,”  which 
was  published  in  the  1 987  summer  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Canadian  Dietetic  Association.  O 


SUNDAY,  July  3 

Cycling  Club  - Diagnostic  Clinic,  9:45  a m.. 
Kelso  Swim  Ride.  55  miles.  10  a.m.,  UC  south 
doors. 

Worship  • Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m.,  Mac- 
Kinnon alumni  lounge. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk.  “Past, 
Present  and  Future,”  2 p.m..  Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  July  4 

Schedule  of  Events  - Last  day  for  preregistration 
for  fall  semester,  in-course  students. 

TUESDAY,  July  5 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - "Some  Approaches 
to  Skeletal  Mechanics,”  Jeffrey  Thomason, 

1 1:10  a.m..  Human  Biology  108. 

UGSA  - Meeting,  noon.  Animal  Science  204. 


Games  Club  - Chess.  7 p.m.  to  midnight,  UC 
334  & 335. 

WEDNESDAY,  July  6 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Macromolecular 
Structure  Determination  by  Electron  Micro- 
scopy.” George  Harauz.  12:10  p.m..  MacNaugh- 
lon  222. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  12:10 
p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Maryhill  (novice  ride),  25  miles. 
5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion 
(adults).  “Dragonflies.”  7 p.m..  Nature  Centre. 
CSA/CFRU  Cinema  - “The  Brothers  Quay,"  8 
p.m.,  MacNaughton  1 13,  $3. 

FRIDAY,  July  8 

Calcium  Club  - “Radioactive  Ca-Uptake  As- 
say,” Brian  Brown,  1 1:50  a.m..  Pathology  271. 

SUNDAY,  July  10 

Cycling  Club  - Riders’  Choice,  10  a.m.,  UC 
south  doors. 

Worship  - Catholic  Mass.  10:10  a.m.,  Mac- 
Kinnon alumni  lounge. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  “Summer 
Birds,"  2 p.m..  Nature  Centre. 

TUESDAY,  July  12 

Games  Club  • Chess.  7 p.m.,  UC  429  and  430. 

WEDNESDAY,  July  13 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - "Origins  of  Patiem  and 
Form  in  Developmental  Biology,”  L.E.H.  Train- 
or.  12:10  p.m.,  MacNaughton  222. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  12:10 
p.m..  Chapel.  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Everton  (novice  ride),  30  miles, 

5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion 
(adults),  “Meadow  Mammals,"  7 p.m.,  Nature 
Centre. 

CSA/CFRU  Cinema  - “Broadcast  News,"  8 
p.m.,  MacNaughton  1 13,  $3. 
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Pay  equity 

On  June  29, 1 987,  the  government  of  Ontario 
passed  legislation  on  Bill  154  — the  Pay 
Equity  Act. 

As  of  Jan.  1,  1988,  the  proclamation  date 
of  Bill  154,  employers  in  Ontario  are  legally 
bound  to  set  up  pay  equity  plans  to  ensure 
that  their  salary  and  wage  scales  are  based 
on  the  value  of  work  performed,  regardless 
of  the  sex  of  the  person  doing  the  work. 

Specifically,  pay  equity  requires  employers 
to  pay  men  and  women  the  same  amount  for 
work  that  is  different  but  of  equal  or  com- 
parable value. 

Why  is  pay  equity  legislation  necessary? 
Men  and  women  have  historically  done 
different  kinds  of  work.  But  work  that  has 
traditionally  been  performed  by  women  has 
generally  been  undervalued.  This  historic 
underevaluation  of  women’s  work  has  con- 
tributed to  what  can  be  termed  “the  wage 
gap”  — i.e.  the  difference  between  the 
average  earnings  of  men  and  women.  In 
1987,  the  average  salary  for  a woman  work- 
ing full  time  in  Ontario  was  $20,7 1 0,  whereas 
a man  working  full  time  earned  an  average 
salary  of  $32,2 10.  This  equates  to  a 36-per- 
cent wage  gap. 

This  gap  can  be  partially  attributed  to 
such  factors  as  education,  experience,  hours 
worked,  etc.  But  a significant  portion  of  the 
gap,  estimated  to  be  one-quarter  to  one- 
third,  exists  because  of  the  underevaluation 
of  work  done  by  women. 

Pay  equity  legislation  aims  to  eliminate 
only  that  portion  of  the  wage  gap  that  has 
resulted  from  the  underevaluation  of  work 
performed  by  women.  Comparisons  will  be 
made  between  job  classes  predominantly 
occupied  by  women  and  job  classes  pre- 
dominantly occupied  by  men  in  the  same 
establishment. 

How  will  pay  equity  affect  U of  G?  As  a 
public-sector  employer,  the  University  is 
required  to  post  pay  equity  plans  for  each 
bargaining  unit  and  a pay  equity  plan  for  the 
non-union  group  by  Jan.  1, 1990.  Pay  equity 
wage  adjustments  are  to  begin  on  that  day 
and  must  be  completed  by  Jan.  1, 1995. 

This  article  is  not  intended  to  address  all 
the  specifics  of  the  legislation,  but  it  will 
outline  some  of  the  key  areas  that  the 
University  will  face  over  the  next  year  and  a 
half. 

First  and  foremost,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
decide  on  a gender-neutral  method  of  job 
comparison,  the  results  of  which  will  allow 
us  to  determine  adjustments  required  to 
achieve  pay  equity.  This  gender-neutral 
method  of  job  comparison,  i.e.,  gender- 
neutral  job  evaluation  plan  (GNEP),  must 
include  factors  such  as  skill,  effort,  respon- 
siblity  and  working  conditions,  and  be  ft-ee 
of  gender  bias.  The  University  and  the 
various  unions  must  agree  on  the  GNEP. 

Another  key  area  is  the  determination  of 
female  job  classes  and  male  job  classes.  The 
act  defines  a job  class  as  those  positions  in  an 
establishment  that  have  similar  duties  and 
responsiblities,  require  similar  qualifications. 


are  filled  by  similar  recruiting  procedures 
and  have  the  same  compensation  schedule, 
salary  grade  or  range  of  salary  rates.  A job 
class  can  consist  of  a single  job;  a single  job 
class  may  have  only  one  incumbent. 

A female-dominated  job  class  is  one  in 
which  at  least  60  per  cent  of  the  positions  are 
held  by  women.  A male-dominated  job  class 
is  one  in  which  at  least  70  per  cent  of  the 
positions  are  held  by  men. 

Once  the  female  and  male  job  classes 
have  been  determined,  a GNEP  selected  and 
the  positions  evaluated,  then  compensation 
comparisons  will  be  made  of  job  classes  of 
similar  value.  Under  the  act,  adjustments 
must  be  one  per  cent  of  the  previous  year’s 
total  University  payroll  until  equity  is 
achieved. 

This  is  a brief  outline  of  a far-ranging 
piece  of  legislation.  It  is  not  intended  to 
address  all  aspects  of  the  act,  nor  all  the 
intricacies.  A great  deal  of  work  remains  to 
be  done  by  the  University  community,  and 
the  timetable  is  specific  and  can  not  be  bent. 
The  University  is  committed  to  meeting  its 
obligations  under  the  Pay  Equity  Act. 

Questions  asked  by  employees: 

Q.  What  is  employment  equity? 

A.  Employment  equity  aims  to  remove 
work  place  barriers  that  prevent  women, 
native  people,  disabled  people  and  visible 
minorities  from  achieving  their  full  potential. 
The  goal  of  employment  equity  is  to  hire  and 
promote  on  the  basis  of  competency  only. 

Appointments 

Prof.  Alan  Meek  will  become  associate  dean 
of  OVC  for  a five-year  term  beginning  July  1. 

Marc  Le  Maguer  of  the  department  of 
food  science  at  the  University  of  Alberta  will 
become  chair  of  the  Department  of  Food 
Science  July  1.  Prof.  Ron  Usbome  will  be 
interim  chair  from  June  30  until  Le  Maguer 
arrives. 

William  James,  chair  of  the  department  of 
civil  engineering  at  Wayne  State  University, 
Michigan,  will  become  professor  and  chair 
of  the  School  of  Engineering  July  1 for  a 
five-year  term. 

Prof  Robin  Davidson- Amott  will  be  act- 
ing chair  of  the  Department  of  Geography 
from  Jan.  1,  1989.  to  Dec.  31,  1989,  while 
Prof  Michael  Moss  is  on  administrative 
leave. 

John  Walsh  of  the  school  of  business  and 
economics  at  Wilftid  Laurier  University  will 
become  associate  professor  in  the  School  of 
Hotel  and  Food  Administration  July  1.  Prof 
Julia  Christensen  will  become  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  school  July  1. 

Jonathan  Schmidt  of  the  department  of 
entomology,  Wageningen  Agricultural  Uni- 
versity, the  Netherlands,  will  join  the  De- 
partment of  Environmental  Biology  July  1 as 
assistant  professor. 

Calum  Turvey  of  the  department  of  agri- 
cultural economics  at  Purdue  University 
will  join  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business  July  1 as  assistant 


professor. 

Steven  Rothstein  of  Ciba-Geigy  Corp., 
North  Carolina,  will  become  adjunct  pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Horticultural 
Science  July  1 for  a three-year  term. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  June  24,  1 988,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 
Assistant  Director,  Communications,  Alum- 
ni Affairs  and  Development.  Salary  range; 
$28,770  minimum;  $35,963  midpoint; 
$43,156  maximum.  Normal  hiring  range- 
$28,770  to  $33,805. 

Secretary  II,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science; 
maternity  leave  July  4/88  to  Nov,  3/88. 
Hiring  range:  $303.42  to  $328.71. 

Clerk  II,  Communications  Services/ 
evelopment;  temporary  full-time  for  one 
year.  Hiring  range:  $303.42  to  $328.71. 
Technician,  Crop  Science  Department;  grant 
position  for  two  years.  Salary  commensurate 
with  qualifications  and  experience. 
Refrigeration  Mechanic,  Maintenance  De- 
partment. Job  rate:  $14.25  per  hour;  proba- 
tion rate  $.20  per  hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 

Technician,  Department  of  Microbiology; 
two  positions  — eight-month  continuing 
term  and  full-time  permanent.  Salary  range: 
$303.42  minimum;  $350.66  job  rate  (level 

4) ;  $436.76  maximum. 

Research  Technician,  Crop  Science.  Salary 
range:  $48 1 .04  minimum;  $557. 1 9 job  rate 
(level  5);  $692.1 1 maximum. 

Clerk  II,  Food  Services  Department.  Salary 
range:  $303.42  minimum;  $350.66  job  rate 
(level  5);  $436.76  maximum. 
Groundskeeper,  Grounds  Department.  Job 
rate:  $10.75  per  hour,  probation  rate  $.20 
per  hour  lower  than  job  rate  (reposted  from 
June  8/88). 

BA  Academic  Counsellor,  Colleges  of  Arts 
and  Social  Science.  Salary  range;  $29,464 
minimum;  $36,830  midpoint;  $44,1 96  max- 
imum. Normal  hiring  range:  $29  464  to 
$34,620. 

Admissions  Clerk,  Office  of  the  Registrar. 
Salary  range:  $303.42  minimum;  $350.66 
job  rate  (level  5);  $436.76  maximum. 

Library  Assistant  III,  Library.  Salary  range: 
$333.04  minimum;  $384.36  job  rate  (level 

5) ;  $477.27  maximum. 

Records  Clerk,  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies: 
temporary  full-time  from  July  4/88  to  March 
2/89.  Hiring  range:  $303.42  to 
$328.71. 

Custodian  3,  Housekeeping;  three  positions. 
Job  rate;  $10.75  per  hour;  probation  rate: 
$.20  per  hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

Custodian  2,  Housekeeping;  two  positions. 

Job  rate:  $10.27  per  hour,  probation  rate: 
$.20  per  hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact  employ- 
ment services  and  training,  Level  5,  Uni- 
versity Centre,  or  telephone  836-4900. 
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Judy  Wansbrough  of  accounts  payable  with  Tnci/l^k*  Supplement  — Strategic  planning 


• some  of  her  furry  friends  — left  to  right,  Prof.  lIlSlUc*  discussion  paper 

Higgins,  Binks  and  Joe  College.  Wansbrough  National  child-care  study  I 

heads  Good  Bears  of  the  World,  an  organization  First  look  at  child-care  centre 2 

(hat  raises  money  to  buy  teddy  bears  for  those  Benefits  for  part-timers 8 

in  need  of  “TLC.”  {See  story,  Page  3.) 
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Where  are  all  the  children? 


Lero  heads  $1. 2-million  Health  and  Welfare  Canada  study 


by  Mary  Dickieson 

■ • Where  did  your  children  spend  the  day  while 
you  were  at  work? 

• Were  they  well-cared  for  in  a safe  and 
pleasant  environment  or  did  you  worry  about 
them  all  day? 

• Can  you  afford  the  kind  of  care  you  really 
want  them  to  have? 

• Is  it  available  in  your  community? 

If  Canada  is  to  develop  an  effective  day  care 
system,  we  need  to  know  the  answers  to  these 
questions,  says  Prof.  Donna  Lero,  Department 
of  Family  Studies,  who  will  head  a $ 1 .2-million, 
three-year  research  project  on  child  care  for 
Health  and  Welfare  Canada. 

The  largest  social  science  study  ever  funded 
in  Canada,  the  national  child-care  survey  will 
involve  interviews  with  more  than  33,000 
families  this  fall  about  their  child-care  needs 
and  preferences  and  the  child-care  methods 
they  now  use,  as  well  as  family  situations  and 
employment  factors  that  affect  child  care. 

"When  Canada  implements  a national  child- 
care strategy,  it  will  be  the  largest  social 
program  undertaken  since  post-secondary  edu- 
cation,” says  Lero.  “Yet  we  still  don’t  know  the 
anwers  to  such  basic  questions  as  ‘Where  are 
children  being  cared  for?’  and  ‘What  kinds  of 
care  do  parents  most  want  and  need?”’ 

The  research  team  also  includes  co-director 
Alan  Pence  of  the  University  of  Victoria,  Hillel 
Goelman  of  the  University  of  British  Columbia 
and  Lois  Brockman  of  the  University  of  Mani- 
toba at  Winnipeg.  The  team  of  four  are  among 
the  founders  of  the  National  Day  Care  Research 
Network. 

The  need  for  a study  of  this  scope  has  long 
been  recognized  by  researchers  and  policy 
analysts  in  the  area  of  day  care,  says  Lero. 
Recommendations  appear  in  both  the  1986 
report  of  the  Liberal  government’s  task  force  on 
child  care  and  the  1987  report  of  the  special 
parliamentary  committee  on  child  care. 

The  researchers  are  adamant,  however,  that 
their  national  survey  should  not  be  accepted  as  a 


Community 
barbecue 
July  14 

The  annual  community  barbecue  for  students, 
staff,  faculty  and  friends  of  the  University  is 
July  14. 

It  begins  at  noon  with  a free  concert  in 
Branion  Plaza  featuring  League  of  Nations. 
From  4 to  7 p.m.,  the  Athletics  Centre  Pool  will 
be  open  for  a free  family  swim. 

Activities  for  children  begin  at  4 p.m.  at  the 
blue-and-white-striped  tent  on  Branion  Plaza. 
Adult  games  get  under  way  at  4:30  p.m.  on 
Bullring  Green. 

The  barbecue  runs  from  5:30  p.m.  to  7 p.m. 
The  beef  dinner  is  $5.50  ($5  in  advance);  the 
burger  dinner  is  $4.50  ($4  in  advance).  A 
dinner  for  children  1 2 and  under  is  $2.50  ($2  in 
advance.)  Advance  tickets  are  available  in  the 
University  Centre  courtyard  and  at  the  Central 
Student  Association  office  on  Level  2 of  the 
centre. 

At  7:30  p.m.,  presentations  of  the  community 
service  award  and  activity  prizes  will  be  made. 

Entertainment  provided  by  Prairie  Oyster, 
Cowboy  Junkies  and  Crash  Vegas  begins  at  6 
p.m.,  followed  by  a street  dance.  O 


substitute  for  government  action. 

"We’ve  never  said  funding  for  day  care 
should  wait  until  the  results  of  our  study  are 
known.”  says  Lero.  “Government  funding  should 
be  provided  in  those  areas  where  services  are 
obviously  needed,  but  it  is  clear  that  we  need  a 
better  understanding  of  long-term  needs  in  child 
care.” 

The  price  of  not  answering  these  questions, 
she  says,  is  the  toll  it  takes  on  parents  and 
children  on  a day-to-day  basis  and  the  risk  of 
implementing  a costly  program  that  may  not 
meet  the  needs  of  families. 

Lero  estimates  that  80  percent  of  the  children 
in  day  care  are  cared  for  by  people  who  have  no 
formal  training  and  are  not  regulated  by  a 
provincial  government.  Although  many  of  these 
arrangements  may  be  good  ones,  she  says,  there 
is  no  quality  control  to  support  parents'  choices. 

“The  average  Canadian  who  buys  a toaster  is 
at  least  assured  that  it  meets  minimum  safety 
standards,  yet  no  evidence  is  provided  about  the 
safety  or  quality  of  most  child-care  arrange- 
ments.” 

In  some  communities,  parents  may  feel  lucky 
to  find  any  kind  of  affordable  babysitting 
service.  The  number  of  women  re-entering  the 
work  force  has  depleted  the  supply  of  available 
private  caregivers.  The  expense  and  the  limited 
hours  of  licensed  day-care  facilities  may  not 
meet  the  needs  of  low-income  single  parents, 
shift  workers  or  families  who  also  need  after- 
school care  for  older  children.  In  some  cases, 
latch-key  children  are  themselves  the  caregivers 
for  younger  siblings. 

The  tension  created  by  child-care  problems 
affects  both  family  life  and  parents’  job  per- 
formance. Poor-quality  care  can  result  in  conflict 
between  parents  and  their  children,  between 
parents  and  babysitters  and  between  the  parents 
themselves.  Unstable  child-care  arrangements 
can  lead  to  absenteeism,  interrupted  career 
plans  and  carelessness  on  the  job  due  to  worry 
— indicators  of  the  social  and  employment 
costs  of  inadequate  day  care. 

Parent  groups,  employers  and  entrepreneurs 
in  many  communities  have  sought  answers.  In 
Ottawa,  for  example,  families  can  contact  a 
local  day-care  registry  for  the  name  of  a 
licensed  day-care  facility  or  private  caregiver. 
In  some  communities,  family  home  day-care 
agencies  provide  training  to  help  ensure  high- 
quality  care,  but  in  other  parts  of  Canada,  the 
registries  only  list  people  willing  to  babysit. 

Here  again,  says  Lero,  “we  don’t  know  where 
the  registries  are,  how  many  parents  use  them  or 
how  well  they  work.” 

The  national  child-care  survey  will  be  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  studies  ever  completed 
in  Canada;  most  national  surveys  rely  on  a 
sample  of  less  than  5,000.  The  larger  sample 
size  is  required  to  obtain  adequate  numbers  of 
families  with  infants,  preschoolers  and  school- 
age  children,  says  Lero.  Child-care  services  and 
needs  vary  greatly  across  these  age  groups. 

In  addition,  the  survey  must  ensure  adequate 
comparisons  across  rural  and  urban  commun- 
ities, income  groups,  parents’  employment 
patterns,  and  single  and  two-parent  families.  It 
will  also  study  patterns  of  neighborhood  support 
and  the  child-care  needs  of  parents  who  do  not 
work  outside  the  home. 

Because  child-care  services  fall  under  pro- 
vincial jurisdiction,  the  study  must  provide  a 
representative  sample  from  each  province  to 
ensure  reliable  provincial  — as  well  as  national 
— estimates  and  comparisons.  Interviews  will 
be  conducted  by  Statistics  Canada  staff  in 
English  or  French. 

Lero  says  a major  strength  of  the  study  is  its 
interdisciplinar)'  team  approach.  She  and  Brock- 
man are  in  departments  of  family  studies.  Pence 


co-ordinates  a professional  school  of  child  care 
and  Goelman  is  a member  of  a faculty  of 
education,  specializing  in  early  childhood  edu- 
cation. 

Lero  says  the  data  obtained  will  be  used  by  a 
wide  variety  of  social  scientists.  By  addressing 
the  three  areas  of  child  care,  family  life  and 
employment,  the  study  will  provide  information 
of  use  to  those  involved  in  the  development  of 
child-care  and  family  polices,  as  well  as  those 
interested  in  employment  equity,  economic  and 
tax  issues  and  family  sociology,  she  says. 


Not  all  working  parents  receive  the  guarantee 
of  quality  and  safety  afforded  by  licensed  day- 
care facilities,  says  Prof.  Donna  Lero, 


The  unique  provincial  input  will  allow  a 
thorough  analysis  of  how  differences  in  child- 
care services,  licensing  standards  and  funding 
mechanisms  affect  parents'  use  and  perceptions 
of  the  child-care  options  available  in  their 
communities. 

Although  funded  primarily  by  the  federal 
government,  the  project  is  also  supported  by 
various  provinces  and  the  Social  Sciences  and 
Humanities  Research  Council  of  Canada.  O 


partment  of  Family  Studies,  who  will  head  a 
national  research  project  on  child  care  in 
Canada. 
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Make  no  little  plans, 
urges  Matthews 

President  invites  comments  on  strategic  planning  paper 


The  University’s  second  annual  strategic 
planning  discussion  paper  is  being  distri- 
buted with  this  issue  of  At  Guelph  to 
internal  readers  only.  Off-campus  readers 
can  obtain  a copy  by  contacting  the  Uni- 
versity Secretariat  at  824-4 1 20,  Ext.  2114. 

President  Burt  Matthews  says  he  invites 
comments  on  the  paper  before  he  submits 
the  final  version  to  the  Committee  on 
University  Planning  (CUP)  in  late  August. 
CUP  is  expected  to  forward  the  paper  with 
comments  to  Senate  in  September  or 
October. 

The  document  is  the  University’s  second 
strategic  planning  discussion  paper  and  the 
first  prepared  since  the  planning  process 
was  approved  by  Senate  in  September 
1 987.  In  January.  Matthews  appointed  the 
Strategic  Planning  Group  (SPG)  to  develop 
the  discussion  paper  for  the  1 988/89  cycle. 
In  mid-January,  SPG  issued  a call  for 
submissions  from  the  University  commun- 

•'y- 

Matthews  says  this  second  paper  is  a 
major  step  up  in  sophistication  from  the 
first  one.  “This  one  is  substantially  better,” 


he  says. 

The  strategic  plan,  together  with  the 
three  task  force  reports  on  agriculture, 
rural  resources  and  engineering,  will  open 
up  new  ways  of  thinking  about  how  the 
University  organizes  its  academic  programs 
and  the  degrees  it  offers,  and  will  provide 
many  new  opportunities  for  the  next  dec- 
ade, he  says. 

Matthews  says  he  hopes  the  University 
community  will  understand  the  intent  of 
the  strategic  planning  discussion  paper  —a 
paper  that  sets  out  a new  agenda  of  items  of 
importance  to  the  University.  And  he  hopes 
the  University  community  will  work  to- 
gether on  plans  for  the  University’s  future. 

Matthews  also  commends  the  members 
of  SPG:  Prof.  Jack  MacDonald,  vice- 
president,  academic,  who  served  as  chair, 
Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president,  admin- 
istration; Prof.  Ken  Grant.  Department  of 
Economics;  Derek  Jamieson,  Institutional 
Analysis  and  Planning;  Prof.  Susan  Mclver, 
chair  of  Environmental  Biology;  Prof. 
David  Murray,  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts; 
and  OVC  Dean  Ole  Nielsen.  O 
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Board  of  Governors— 


Edmund  Bovey,  chair  of  Board  of  Governors, 
unveils  his  official  University  portrait  June  23, 
aided  by  his  wife,  Peggy.  The  portrait  now 
hangs  in  the  main  corridor  of  Level  4 in  the 
University  Centre  beside  a portrait  of  President 
Burl  Matthews.  Bovey,  director  of  Argus  Corp., 


completed  his  term  July  I after  serving  four 
terms  on  B of  G — the  last  three  as  chair.  He 
has  also  served  as  the  board’s  vice-chair,  chair 
of  the  membership  committee  and  vice-chair  of 
the  finance  and  audit  cranmittees. 
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Turfgrass  research 
site  relocated  near 
The  Arboretum 

A new  location  has  been  chosen  for  turfgrass 
research  at  the  University. 

The  site  for  construction  of  a turfgrass  insti- 
tute building  and  acreage  for  plot-work  is  on 
land  owned  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  (OMAF).  and  formerly  part  of  the 
reformatory  farm  on  the  east  side  of  Victoria 
Road  across  from  The  Arboretum,  Board  of 
Governors  learned  June  23. 

Last  September.  B of  G's  planning  and 
property  committee  reported  to  the  board  that 
two  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  fire  station  on 
Stone  Road  had  been  designated  for  the  con- 
struction of  a building  to  house  the  proposed 
turfgrass  institute  that  Senate  had  established. 

Eight  more  acres  adjacent  to  the  proposed 
new  building  were  also  designated  for  turfgrass 
research  for  10  years,  subject  to  further  renewal 
at  that  time.  Plans  called  for  the  capital  cost  of 
the  building  to  be  provided  by  the  turfgrass 
industry  and  operating  costs  to  be  funded  by 
OMAF  and  the  turfgrass  industry. 

Following  further  discussions  with  OMAF 
and  members  of  the  turfgrass  industry,  however, 
a decision  was  made  to  transfer  all  of  the 
turfgrass  research  plot-work  from  the  Cam- 
bridge Research  Station  to  the  site  near  The 


Arboretum,  where  OMAF  has  allocated  land 
for  the  building  and  acreage  for  all  of  the  field- 
plot  research  on  turfgrass.  The  research  plots  at 
Cambridge  are  scheduled  to  be  phased  out. 

Murray  appointed 
chair  of  Board 
of  Governors 

Board  of  Governors  will  convene  for  its  first 
meeting  of  the  new  academic  year  Sept.  22  with 
Ian  Murray,  president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Nestle  Enterprises  Ltd.,  as  chair  for  a three- 
year  term  that  began  July  1. 

Michael  MacMillan  of  Guelph  is  vice-chair 
for  a one-year  term  that  began  July  1 and  chair 
of  the  planning  and  property  committee. 

Three  vacancies  on  the  board  are  filled  — 
Murray  was  reappointed;  Prof.  Susan  Mclver, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Biology,  who  is  Senate’s  nominee,  and  Bill 
Brock,  senior  vice-president.  Toronto-Dominion 
Bank,  were  appointed.  All  three  are  serving 
three-year  terms  that  began  July  1. 

McMillan  and  Philip  Cotton,  senior  vice- 
president  of  human  resources  at  the  Toronto 
head  office  of  the  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of 
Commerce,  were  each  reappointed  for  a one- 
year  term  that  began  July  I.  O 


Research 

Economists  study 
condominium  ownership 


A growing  number  of  C anadians  are  rejecting 
the  traditional  split-level,  two-car-garage  sub- 
urban home  and  the  downtown  rental  apartment 
in  /avor  of  condominium  living,  says  Prof. 
Marion  Sieek.Department  ofEconomics.Many 
of  these  are  non-tradiiional  family  units  such  as 
single-parent  families,  couples  without  children 
and  single  retired  people. 

Their  reasons  for  buying  condominiums  are 
the  subject  of  a research  project  by  Steele  and 
Prof  Clive  Southey.  The  two  economists  will 
analyse  Statistics  Canada  data  to  determine  the 
demand  for  condominium  tenure  and  the 
probability  that  Canadians  will  choose  con- 
dominium ownership  over  apartment  rental  or 
the  ownership  of  a single-family  dwelling. 

Initially,  the  research  will  analyse  the  choices 
made  by  Vancouver  households,  taking  into 
account  the  number  of  individuals  in  the  family 
unit,  income  and  marginal  tax  rate.  Among 
Canadian  cities,  Vancouver  and  Toronto  have 
the  most  condominiums,  says  Steele.  There  are 
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significant  numbers  in  Ottawa  as  well. 

In  the  past  20  years,  Canada  has  experienced 
a dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  households 
headed  by  one  parent,  primarily  women.  Until 
recently, home  ownership  within  this  household 
group  has  been  relatively  low.  The  availability 
of  condominium  tenure,  however,  is  helping  to 
change  this,  says  Steele.  Like  rental  apartments, 
condominiums  provide  the  kind  of  labor-free 
accommodation  that  is  more  suited  to  their 
lifestyles.  But  unlike  rental  apartments,  con- 
dominiums also  meet  the  demand  for  ownership. 

Steele  predicts  the  study  will  show  that 
investment  is  a major  motivation  for  condo- 
minium ownership.  “This  motivation  is  likely  to 
become  increasingly  more  important  in  the 
future  in  view  of  federal  tax  reform  proposals 
such  as  increased  capital  gains  tax  and  the 
elimination  of  the  income  lax  exemption  on  the 
first  $ 1 ,000  of  interest  and  dividend  income." 

The  elderly  may  be  the  most  dramatically 
affected  by  this  change  because  of  their  sub- 
stantial savings,  she  says.  “With  other  forms  of 
cash  investment  income  now  fully  taxable, 
more  'empty  nesters’  will  switch  to  a condo- 
minium when  they  sell  the  family  home  rather 
than  rent  an  apartment.” 

Home  ownership  is  also  an  important  invest- 
ment for  families,  regardless  of  their  income, 
she  says.  There  is  a strong  correlation  between 
home  ownership  and  net  worth.  In  a recent 
research  project  for  the  Canada  Mortgage  and 
Housing  Corporation,  Steele  found  that  in 
Canada,  the  average  net  worth  of  homeowners 
is  more  than  six  limes  higher  than  non- 
homeowners. And  net  worth  in  Ontario  and  the 
Prairie  provinces  is  twice  as  high  as  in  Quebec, 
where  home  ownership  is  not  as  common. 

The  one-year  study  of  the  demand  for  condo- 
minium ownership  has  been  funded  by  the 
Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research 
Council.  O 


Summer  schedule 


A t Guelph  is  on  its  summer  schedule.  There 
is  one  more  issue  this  month  — July  20  — 
and  no  issues  will  appear  in  August.  Please 
submit  all  material  for  the  last  summer 
issue  by  July  15. 

The  first  issue  of  the  fall  semester  will  be 
Sept.  7;  material  for  that  issue  should  reach 
us  by  Aug.  29. 

Give  us  a call  at  Ext.  3864  if  this 
schedule  presents  publicity  problems  for 
you.  O 


Board  of  Governors  got  a first  look  June  23  at 
the  architect’s  drawings  for  the  University’s 
proposed  child-care  centre,  above,  to  be  built  at 
the  corner  of  Ring  and  Arboretum  roads.  The 
Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Services  has 


Medical  Services  hours 

Hours  of  operation  at  Medical  Services  until  the 
end  of  July  are  8 a.m.  to  1 1 ;30  p.m.,  Monday  to 
Friday.  Hours  from  Aug.  2 to  Sept.  2 are  8 a.m. 
to  5 p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday.  Regular  hours 
begin  again  Sept.  6 — 8 a.m.  to  midnight, 
Monday  to  Friday,  and  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.  on 
weekends  and  holidays. 


Smith  Lane  closed 

Smith  Lane  will  be  closed  from  College  Avenue 
to  the  north  entrance  of  P.30  from  approx- 
imately July  11  to  27  because  of  roadway 
construction.  Regular  users  of  P.29  can  find 
alternate  parking  in  lot  P.30.  Access  to  P.30  will 
be  allowed  only  off  McGilvray  Street. 


Art  on  display 

"Meditations  in  Paint  and  Print,”  an  exhibition 
of  original  prints,  paintings  and  drawings  by 
Rosalinde  Baumgartner  and  the  Mimosa  Sketch- 
ing Group,  is  on  display  at  the  Faculty  Club. 
Level  5,  University  Centre,  until  July  29. 


given  approval  in  principle  for  103  spaces  in 
the  $l.2-million  centre,  which  is  expected  to  go 
to  tender  in  the  fall.  Construction  is  scheduled 
for  completion  by  the  fall  of  1989. 


The  Faculty  Club  seeks  nominations  for  five 
positions  on  its  board  of  directors.  Nominations 
can  be  made  by  any  seven  regular  members  in 
good  standing  by  delivering  a nomination  paper 
signed  by  all  sponsors  and  the  nominee  to  a 
member  of  the  nominating  committee.  Dead- 
line for  nominations  is  Sept.  8.  Elections  will  be 
held  at  the  club’s  annual  general  meeting  Sept. 
28.  Members  of  the  nominating  committee  are 
Prof.  Sam  Sidlofsky,  Ext.  2187;  Geoffrey  Byford, 
Ext.  2048;  Prof.  Bruce  Wilkie,  Ext.  4760;  Prof. 
John  Hubert,  Ext.  3136;  and  Prof.  Cameron 
Man,  Ext.  8758.  Nomination  forms  are  available 
from  the  Faculty  Club  office.  Level  5,  University 
Centre,  Ext.  8578. 

Exhibition  opens 

“Shikata  Ga  Nai,”  an  exhibition  of  contemporary 
art  by  Japanese  Canadians,  opens  July  1 6 at  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  and  continues 
until  Aug.  28.  The  exhibition  by  10  second-  and 
third-generation  Japanese  Canadian  artists 
includes  works  by  Louise  Noguchi,  Nobby 
Kubota  and  Roy  Kiyooka.  The  art  centre  isopen 
from  noon  to  5 p.m.  Tuesday  through  Sunday. 
Admission  is  free. 
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June  3, 1988 

Dr.  B.D.  Kay 
Chair 

Committee  on  University  Planning 
Dear  Dr.  Kay, 

Re:  1988  STRATEGIC  PLANNING  DISCUSSION  PAPER 

Attached  you  will  find  a copy  of  the  1 988  strategic  planning  discussion  paper  forwarded  to  me  by 
Prof.  Jack  MacDonald,  chair  of  the  Strategic  Planning  Group,  which  included  the  following 
members:  Charles  Ferguson,  Ken  Grant,  Susan  Mclver,  Derek  Jamieson,  David  Murray  and  Ole 
Nielsen. 

The  paper  raises  a number  of  important  issues  that  should  be  addressed  by  the  University 
community,  and  I would  be  grateful  if  you  could  add  the  discussion  paper  to  CUP’s  agenda  so  that  I 
might  benefit  from  your  comments  on  the  proposals  advanced  in  the  paper.  1 would  also  appreciate 
your  advice  regarding  wider  distribution  of  the  paper. 

I would  like  to  thank  all  of  those  who  made  submissions  to  the  Strategic  Planning  Group  and  to 
the  group  itself  for  preparing  this  paper.  I have  asked  the  chair  of  the  group  to  respond  individually 
to  all  those  who  made  suggestions. 

B.C.  Matthews 
President 


Strategic  planning  paper  1988 


1.  Introduction 

This  is  the  second  annual  discussion  paper  on 
the  University’s  strategic  plan  and  the  first 
prepared  since  the  planning  process  was 
approved  by  Senate  in  September  1987. 

In  accordance  with  that  process,  the  president 
appointed  a group  in  early  January  to  develop 
the  strategic  planning  discussion  paper  for  the 
1988/89  cycle.  In  mid-January,  the  group  issued 
a call  for  submissions  to  all  members  of  the 
University  community. 

Chaired  by  Prof.  Jack  MacDonald,  vice- 
president,  academic,  the  Strategic  Planning 
Group  (SPG)  consisted  of  Charles  Ferguson, 
vice-president,  administration;  Prof.  Ken  Grant, 
Department  of  Economics;  Derek  Jamieson, 
Institutional  Analysis  and  Planning;  Prof.  Susan 
Mclver,  chair  of  Environmental  Biology;  Prof. 
David  Murray,  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts;  and 
Ole  Nielsen,  dean  of  OVC.  The  cal!  for  sub- 
missions and  the  context  paper  that  accompanied 
it  are  found  in  Appendix  A. 

Toward  2000  was,  and  is,  a statement  of 
where  the  University  was,  and  what  it  hopes  to 
become  in  the  longer  term.  The  annual  budget, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a one-year  plan  of  how  the 
University  will  allocate  its  resources  to  meet  its 
goals  in  any  one  year.  The  strategic  planning 
process  works  within  the  context  of  Toward 
2000.  It  looks  further  ahead  than  the  annual 
budget  cycle  and  embraces  broader  concerns 
than  purely  financial  ones. 

In  preparing  this  year’s  discussion  paper,  the 
planning  group,  unlike  last  year,  had  available 
all  the  material  prepared  by  the  various  units 
and  individuals  who  responded  to  the  request 
for  submissions.  Building  on  these,  on  last  year’s 
plan  and  on  Toward  2000,  this  paper  presents 
choices  on  ways  to  reach  some  of  the  goals 
enunciated  in  the  aims  document. 

It  also  provides  a framework  within  which 
the  next  year’s  budget  cycle  can  be  developed.  It 
should  be  recognized,  however,  that  over  time 
and  even  within  the  next  year,  additional  oppor- 
tunities and  challenges  will  arise.  Any  plan 
developed  from  this  document  will  have  to  be 
flexible  enough  to  respond  to  these  as  yet 
unformulated  challenges  and  opportunities. 

In  response  to  the  January  request  from  SPG, 
a total  of  43  submissions,  embracing  many 
more  proposals,  were  received  from  across  the 
University.  The  submissions  ranged  from  re- 
quests for  specific  items  of  equipment  to  closely 
argued  proposals  for  a major  reorganization  of 
how  the  University  conducts  its  operations. 

All  the  submissions  were  helpful  to  SPG  in  its 
deliberations,  and  we  would  like  to  thank 
everyone  who  provided  this  input.  A brief 
summary  of  the  submissions  received  is  found 
in  Appendix  B. 

This  input  served  at  least  three  purposes  — it 
brought  to  the  group’s  attention  major  new 
initiatives  and  changes  planned  within  the  broad 
context  of  Toward  2000,  it  provided  a first 
estimate  of  the  resources  that  would  be  required 
to  undertake  these  initiatives  and  it  enabled 
SPG  to  present  to  the  community  the  various 
initiatives  planned  by  the  units. 

Like  the  rest  of  the  University  community. 
SPG  is  aware  that  a number  of  campus  task 
forces  and  committees  have  completed  reports 
or  are  in  the  process  of  doing  so.  The  work  of 
these  groups  on  agriculture,  engineering,  rural 
resources,  the  status  of  women,  disabled  students, 
international  students,  internal  communications 
and  residence  housing  raises  issues  of  major 
importance  and  at  times  overlaps  with  strategic 
planning  concerns.  Where  there  are  cases  of 
overlap,  these  are  dealt  with  in  the  appropriate 
section  of  this  paper. 

The  submissions  received  contain  a number 
of  proposals  for  exciting  new  programs.  Not 
unexpectedly,  the  total  resources  needed  to 
undertake  all  the  worthwhile  projects  far  exceeds 
the  University’s  capacity  to  fund  them.  Within 
the  teaching  units,  for  example,  at  least  16 
faculty  positions  and  10  support  positions  are 
sought,  along  with  about  $500,000  in  graduate 
teaching  assistant  support  and  another  $700,000 
for  equipment.  Proportionate  requests  were 
received  from  academic  service  areas,  and 
student  services  sought  12  positions. 

In  addition  to  these  demands  on  the  operating 
budget,  there  are  substantial  demands  for  addi- 
tional space  or  major  renovations  to  existing 
space. 

The  context  paper  that  accompanied  the 
request  for  submissions  indicated  that  the 
operating  funding  over  the  next  five  years  was 
expected  to  remain  relatively  constant  in  real 
terms  and  that  the  only  additional  space  available 
was  expected  to  be  about  50,000  assignable 
square  feet  (although  see  Section  4).  In  trying  to 
balance  these  constraints  with  the  resources 


needed  to  mount  new  initiatives,  SPG  has 
chosen  to  develop  broad  issues  common  to 
more  than  one  proposal,  those  issues  that  we 
feel  will  best  help  reach  the  goals  of  Toward 
2000  and  those  on  which  the  University  can 
take  action  in  the  near  future  without  dependence 
on  external  agencies. 

In  the  following  sections,  we  present  the 
major  issues  and  some  of  the  arguments  pro  and 
con  relating  to  these  issues.  We  also  indicate 
some  of  the  trade-offs  that  will  have  to  be 
considered  if  we  are  to  reallocate  resources  to 
permit  the  undertaking  of  new  initiatives. 

First,  however,  we  briefly  review  the  progress 
made  on  the  various  initiatives  arising  from  last 
year’s  discussion  paper. 


2.  Status  of  proposals 
resulting  from  the 
1987/88  discussion 
paper 

As  a result  of  last  year’s  discussion  paper,  a 
number  of  motions  were  brought  before  Senate 
for  adoption.  The  following  is  a brief  status 
report  on  the  progress  made  to  date. 


Review  of  teaching  units 

MOTION:  that  the  vice-president,  academic, 
ask  teaching  units  to  conduct  as  part  of  their 
ongoing  planning  process  a review  of  activities 
with  a view  to  optimizing  use  of  resources. 

This  review  has  been  carried  out,  and  the 
following  staffing  plans  have  been  prepared  for 
all  colleges. 


Introduction 

The  1987  strategic  planning  paper  identified 
an  imbalance  — considering  our  constricted 
resources  — in  the  division  of  resources  between 
personnel  and  non-personnel  commitments  in 
the  academic  units  of  the  University.  As  a result, 
the  deans  and  the  academic  vice-president  held 
a series  of  meetings  in  late  fall  and  early  winter 
that  led  to  the  identification  and  ultimate  removal 
of  9.3  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities 
(MCU)  faculty  positions  in  the  1988/89  budget 

The  $400,000  annual  saving  has  been  used  to 
address  a problem  in  the  comparative  salaries  of 
faculty  at  Guelph  relative  to  other  universities. 

The  planning  paper  also  suggested  that  deans 
and  other  unit  managers  consider  the  conversion 
of  other  faculty  positions  into  operating  funds. 
In  response  to  this  suggestion,  the  deans  have 
prepared  faculty  staffing  plans  that  identify  a 
number  of  positions  to  be  given  up  voluntarily. 
These  plans  are  summarized  below. 

A method  of  keeping  track  of  budget  dollars 
released  by  position  conversions  is  currently 
being  developed  so  there  will  be  an  “institutional 
memory’’  of  the  process. 

There  are  several  advantages  to  an  approved 
staffing  plan  that  would  include  a central  com- 
mitment to  leaving  positions  within  the  home 
college  under  all  circumstances  short  of  an 
extreme  financial  emergency.  Individual 
academic  units  would  be  able  to  take  a long- 
range  perspective  in  their  hiring  policies  and  the 
University  as  a whole  could  better  co-ordinate 
hiring  across  academic  units. 

Such  a long-term  commitment  might  help 
dispel  the  perception  that  resources  flow  directly 
in  response  to  the  magnitude  of  measures  of 
teaching  responsibilities.  It  is  hoped  this  stability 
would  lead  to  program  decisions  being  made  on 
academic  grounds  alone,  without  regard  for  the 
“protection"  of  positions,  and  that  it  would 
allow  greater  flexibility  in  faculty  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  major  (perhaps  only)  disadvantage  of  a 
long-term  commitment  to  fill  future  faculty 
vacancies  is  the  possible  lack  of  opportunity  to 
shift  faculty  resources  from  one  unit  to  another 
in  response  to  new  opportunities.  With  few 
exceptions,  our  institutional  response  to  new 
opportunities  has  not  involved  the  transfer  of 
positions  from  one  college  to  another,  but  rather 
the  creation  of  “new"  positions  using  resources 
derived  from  elsewhere  in  our  budgets. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  creating 
long-term  faculty  staffing  stability  far  outweigh 


the  possible  negative  aspects  of  such  a com- 
mitment. The  summaries  of  college  five-year 
staffing  plans,  which  follow  below,  indicate  the 
kind  of  commitment  that  will  be  made  to 
colleges,  at  least  for  an  annually  updated  five- 
year  period. 

Collie  of  Arts 

The  staffing  plan  of  the  College  of  Arts 
addresses  a commitment  to  maintain  classes  at 
an  “appropriate  size"  to  permit  significant 
interaction  between  professors  and  students  and 
to  maintain  as  much  instruction  as  possible  by 
regular  faculty. 

The  plan  is  therefore  designed  to  prevent 
further  erosion  in  the  college’s  full-time  faculty 
complement  and  recommends  that  all  seven 
vacancies  created  by  retirements  during  the 
period  July  I,  1989,  to  July  1.  1994,  be  filled. 
Indeed,  the  college  believes  that  additional 
appointments  can  be  justified  in  light  of  recent 
enrolment  increases,  and  several  requests  have 
been  made  in  submissions  to  the  Strategic 
Planning  Working  Group.  There  is  also  a need 
for  bridging  appointments  in  several 
departments. 

The  college  will  not  receive  any  positions  in 
the  MCU  faculty  renewal  program.  The  internal 
review  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Art  has  led  to 
the  conversion  of  sessional  money  to  a regular 
position.  A professional  position,  composer-in- 
residence,  has  been  created  in  the  Department 
of  Music.  It  is  recommended  that  all  seven 
retirement  vacancies  in  the  next  five  years  (to 
1993  inclusive)  remain  within  the  college. 

College  of  Biological  Science 

CBS  has  developed  a new  department  in 
recent  years,  which  has  led  to  the  rearrangement 
of  faculty  positions  within  the  college.  Positions 
have  been  transferred  from  the  departments  of 
Microbiology  and  Zoology  to  Molecular  Biology 
and  Genetics. 

Assuming  a no-growth  scenario  for  the  next 
five  years,  the  college  either  has  eliminated  or 
will  eliminate  two  positions  (in  Zoology  and 
Microbiology)  and  will  hold  several  other  posi- 
tions open  for  a period  of  time  to  address 
operating  budget  needs. 

The  college  will  receive  a position  in  Mole- 
cular Biology  and  Genetics  in  1 988  and  another 
in  Zoology  in  1990  under  the  MCU  faculty 
renewal  program. 

Family  and  Consumer  Studies 

There  are  no  faculty  retirements  in  FACS 
through  1993.  Should  the  School  of  Hotel  and 
Food  Administration  (H AF A)  increase  its  under- 
graduate enrolment,  there  would  need  to  be  a 
phased  increase  of  perhaps  five  in  the  school’s 
faculty  complement  over  the  next  three  years. 
There  were  no  MCU  faculty  renewal  positions 
awarded  to  the  college. 

Ontario  Agricultural  College 

There  is  uncertainty  about  the  long-range 
staffing  requirements  in  OAC  because  of  the 
current  state  of  affairs  at  the  undergraduate 
level  and  the  unknown  outcome  of  the  agricul- 
ture, engineering  and  rural  resources  task  force 
report  recommendations.  The  large  number  of 
faculty  supported  by  the  Ontario  Minis^  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  (OMAF)  contract  intro- 
duces further  complexity. 

At  the  moment,  the  college  staffing  plan 
includes  the  elimination  of  five  positions 
following  faculty  retirements  through  1993  and 
the  subsequent  transfer  of  funds  to  support  other 
needs.  Beyond  1 993.  there  will  be  an  average  of 
more  than  five  retirements  each  year,  resultirig 
in  many  opportunities  to  adjust  staffing  in 
response  to  needs. 

The  college  has  MCU  faculty  renewal  posi- 
tions in  the  departments  of  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business  (1987  and  1988)  and 
Food  Science  (1988)  and  the  School  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  (1990).  To  provide  a stable 
framework  within  which  the  college  can  evolve 
in  the  next  five  years,  it  is  recommended  that  all 
retirement  vacancies  to  1 993  remain  within  the 
college,  except  for  those  that  have  been  anti- 
cipated by  MCU  renewal  positions. 

Ontario  Veterinary  College 

The  chief  objective  of  OVC’s  staffing  plan  is 
to  provide  clinical  faculty  with  the  same  oppor- 
tunities for  self-directed  scholarship  as  other 
University  faculty.  To  achieve  this  objective,  the 
college  plans  to  employ  “professional  associates” 
for  clinical  leaching  and  service.  Professional 
associates  will  be  supported  by  the  continuing 


annual  increase  in  funding  from  the  Farm 
Animal  Health  Improvement  Program  (FAHIP), 

It  is  anticipated  that  further  revisions  to  the 
DVM  curriculum  and  the  need  to  develop  a 
critical  mass  of  faculty  in  the  many  new  areas  of 
veterinary  medicine  will  lead  to  continuing 
pressure  to  maintain  or  increase  faculty  numbers. 

OVC  has  been  awarded  eight  MCU  faculty 
renewal  positions  — in  Pathology  and  Veterinary 
Microbiology  and  Immunology  (VMI)  in  1987, 
Clinical  Studies  and  Population  Medicine  in 
1988,  Pathology  and  Population  Medicine  in 
1989  and  Pathology  and  VMI  in  1990.  These 
positions  provide  important  bridging  to  years  in 
which  either  MCU  or  FAHIP  funds  will  support 
the  positions. 

The  college  will  have  eight  retirements 
through  1993,  four  of  them  in  Biomedical 
Sciences.  Biomedical  Sciences  deleted  two  posi- 
tions in  1988  in  favor  of  operating  needs;  two 
other  faculty  were  transferred  to  CBS.  Aside 
from  those  positions,  which  have  been  bridged 
by  MCU  renewal  appointments,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  all  other  vacancies  to  1 993  remain 
under  the  control  of  the  college. 

College  of  Physical  Science 

Within  the  1988/89  budget  year.  CPS  deleted 
three  faculty  positions  — one  each  in  Mathe- 
matics and  Statistics.  Computing  and  Infor- 
mation Science  and  Physics  — and  converted 
the  funds  to  other  uses. 

There  are  only  three  retirements  to  1 993  (two 
in  Physics  and  one  in  Chemistry  and  Bio- 
chemistry). and  the  college  has  been  awarded 
MCU  renewal  positions  in  Chemistry  and 
Biochemistry  in  1989  and  Physics  in  1990.  It  is 
recommended  that  all  three  vacancies  to  1993 
remain  within  the  college. 

College  of  Social  Science 

CSS  perceives  an  increasing  need  foroperaling 
funds  — including  graduate  teaching  assistant 
(GTA)  support  — over  the  next  several  years. 
To  address  this  need,  the  college  plans  to 
eliminate  the  positions  associated  with  faculty 
retirements  in  the  departments  of  Political 
Studies  ( 1 988),  Psychology  ( 1 989)  and  Socio- 
logy A Anthropology  (1990). 

There  are  five  other  retirements  to  1993.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  positions  remain  within 
the  college.  The  college  was  not  awarded  MCU 
faculty  renewal  positions. 


Review  of  non-teaching  units 

MOTION:  that  the  president  be  encouraged 
to  review  all  non-teaching  units  with  a view  to 
increasing  efficiency  while  maintaining  the 
desired  level  of  services  and  report  to  Senate 
through  the  Committee  on  University  Planning 
(CUP)  on  any  significant  changes  brought 
about  as  a result  of  these  reviews. 

A full  costing  of  all  non-teaching  units  has 
been  conducted,  and  a review  of  the  output  of 
the  first  non-teaching  unit  is  under  way. 


Schedule  Of  dates 

MOTION:  that  the  Board  of  Undergraduate 
Studies  examine  the  schedule  of  dales  for 
semesters  and  report  to  Senate  by  February 
1988. 

The  board  struck  a subcommittee,  which  is 
preparing  a draft  repoa 

Course  formats 

MOTION:  that  the  Board  of  Undergraduate 

Studies  investigate  the  implicalionsof  alternative 

formats  for  offering  courses  and  report  to 
Senate  by  February  1988. 

A subcommittee  was  struck  and  is  currently 
preparing  a report  for  the  board. 

Admissions  and  undergraduate 
programs 

MOTION;  lhat  Senate  charge  the  academic 
vice-president  with  the  responsibility  of  pursuing 
the  following  goals  for  academic  programs: 

• improve  liaison  efforts  with  high  schools  and 
emphasize  areas  of  particular  interest  to  students 
where  we  have  strengths  they  may  not  be  aware 
of; 

• achieve  an  average  grade  for  entering  students 
for  all  programs  that  is  at  least  equal  to  the 
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system  average  by  the  end  of  the  five-year 
period; 

• increase  the  percentage  of  entrants  who  are 
Ontario  Scholars  so  that  it  equals  or  exceeds 
the  system  average  by  the  end  of  the  five-year 
period;  and 

• reduce  the  attrition  rate  of  students  by  20  per 
cent  over  the  next  five-years. 

One  full-time  person  and  one  contractually 
limited  person  were  added  to  the  admissions 
staff.  As  a result,  in  addition  to  participating  in 
the  University  information  program,  which  is 
the  main  system-wide  liaison  program,  Guelph 
increased  its  visits  to  regional  schools  threefold 
from  1 00  schools  to  27 1 schools  in  the  fall,  and 
from  50  schools  to  200  in  the  winter.  It  is  too 
early  to  estimate  changes  in  the  average  grade 
of  entering  students,  but  this  will  be  monitored. 

With  respect  to  attrition,  some  studies  have 
been  conducted  that  formed  the  basis  of  a 
workshop  on  student  persistence  and  attrition, 
which  was  arranged  by  the  acting  associate 
vice-president,  academic.and  the  acting  provost 
Related  to  these  matters  is  the  question  of  the 
most  appropriate  enrolmenl/faculty  complement 
for  HAFA.  The  school  is  currently  engaged  in 
the  internal  review  process,  and  the  group  did 
not  want  to  prejudge  the  results  of  that  process. 

The  introduction  of  accessibility  funding  for 
both  operating  and  capital  purposes  announced 
in  late  April  made  it  clear  that  if  expansion  were 
a likely  possibility,  it  should  be  undertaken  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  review  process  had  ad- 
vanced far  enough  to  support  the  position  that 
plans  be  put  in  place  for  an  expansion  this  fall. 

There  are  several  factors  favoring  such  an 
expansion.  The  first  relates  to  the  leadership 
role  the  school  has  played  and  continues  to  play 
in  hospitality  education  in  Canada.  The  school’s 
success  has  led  to  the  development  of  compar- 
able programs  at  some  other  universities  and 
plans  for  possible  developments  at  others. 

HAFA  will  need  some  expansion  in  its  capa- 
cities and  programs  if  it  is  to  sustain  its  national 
leading  position  and  if,  as  seems  probable,  it  is 
to  be  a source  of  faculty  for  such  new  and 
developing  programs. 

A second  factor  relates  to  the  issue  of  critical 
mass  and  the  need  to  cover  the  range  of 
discipline  specialities  required  by  the  curriculum. 
The  leaching,  research  and  service  programs 
within  HAFA  are  too  dependent  on  single 
individuals  and  have  little  alternative  support 
within  the  school.  Some  support  is  available 
from  other  departments,  and  Section  6 of  this 
paper  has  addressed  the  question  of  faculty 
flexibility. 

It  is  clear  there  is  common  ground  between 
the  school’s  faculty  and  faculty  in  related  fields 
of  specialization  in  the  departments  of  Consumer 
Studies,  Economics  and  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Business. 

Finally,  should  HAFA  decide  as  a result  of  its 
internal  review  to  participate  in  graduate  pro- 
grams related  to  its  mandate,  it  would  need  to 
build  on  a wider  faculty  base  than  now  exists. 

Graduate  programs 

MOTION:  that  the  Board  of  Graduate  Studies 
evaluate  the  impact  of  the  following  changes  in 
the  characteristics  of  graduate  programs  at  the 
University,  including  the  resource  implications 
of  these  changes. 

• Increasing  total  graduate  enrolment  up  to  40 
per  cent  should  all  existing  plans  for  graduate 
programs  be  realized. 

• Increasing  the  fraction  of  research  degree 
graduate  enrolment  in  doctoral  programs. 

• Increasing  the  number  of  graduate  students 
holding  scholarships. 

The  dean  of  graduate  studies  has  met  with  all 
departments  to  arrive  at  estimates  of  their 
capacity  to  increase  graduate  enrolment  and  the 
resources  needed  to  support  these  students.  An 
amount  of  $300,000  is  now  available  in  the 
Office  of  Graduate  Studies  to  supplement 
departmental  funds  and  to  hire  graduate 
assistants. 

Research  activities 

MOTION:  that  the  Research  Board  investigate 
ways  that  the  University  can  further  enhance  its 
position  relative  to  other  Canadian  universities 
in  all  its  research  areas  and  report  to  Senate  on 
the  findings  — including  the  implications  for 
institutional  resource  allocation  — by  April 
1988. 

The  motion  is  still  under  discussion  by  the 
Research  Board,  but  an  initial  list  of  steps  that 
have  been  taken  include; 

• The  research  enhancement  fund  was 
implemented. 

• The  inter-college  activities  fund  was  estab- 
lished to  help  bring  visiting  researchers  to 
campus  to  interact  with  faculty  and  graduate 
students.  These  visits  may  lead  to  collaborative 
research. 

Supplement  to  Ai  Guelph  iv 


• In  mid- 1987.  a series  of  annual  workshops 
was  initiated  to  help  faculty  improve  their 
research  grant  applications  to  the  three  federal 
granting  councils  — the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council,  the  Medical 
Research  Council  and  the  Social  Sciences 
and  Humanities  Research  Council.  This  will 
be  expanded  this  year  to  include  the  NSERC 
strategic  grants  program. 

• A full-time  executive  manager  has  been 
appointed  by  Guelph- Waterloo  Biotech.  This 
person  will  be  responsible  for  enhancing 
existing  links  and  developing  new  ones  bet- 
ween researchers  at  the  universities  of  Guelph 
and  Waterloo  and  external  agencies,  parti- 
cularly in  business  and  industry. 

• A variety  of  research  centres  has  been 
formed  (most  recently  the  Centre  for  Food 
Security),  which  will  help  provide  focal  points 
for  faculty  expertise  and  for  external  agencies. 

• Office  of  Research  staff  will  provide  as  much 
assistance  as  possible  to  faculty  in  the  pre- 
paration of  proposals,  with  priority  to  those 
proposals  that  have  a major  potential  impact 
at  the  University.  Examples  are  the  Ontario 
government  technology  fund  programs  and 
the  federal  centres  of  excellence  program. 

• The  Office  of  Research  will  be  working  to 
increase  the  use  of  private  foundations  for  the 
support  of  research. 

Step  1 involved  a major  shift  of  resources,  but 
the  remaining  steps  are  being  taken  without  any 
significant  shift  of  existing  University  resources. 

Learning  objectives 

MOTION:  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Educational  Development  determine  how  well 
Guelph’s  current  programs  meet  the  needs  of 
new  entering  students  and  facilitate  their  move- 
ment toward  self-responsibility  and  independent 
learning,  and  recommend  appropriate  action  to 
remove  deficiencies  that  may  be  identified  in 
the  review.  The  committee  will  report  to  Senate 
by  June  1988. 

A subcommittee  has  been  struck  to  study  this 
matter. 

Other  concerns 

Other  concerns  raised  in  the  discussion  paper* 
were; 

• the  review  of  the  teaching  and  research 
programs  in  agriculture; 

• the  review  of  the  role  of  the  University  in 
rural  resources; 

• the  review  of  the  role  of  the  University  in 
business  and  management  programs; 

• the  development  of  a plan  for  improved 
internal  communications;  and 

• the  initiative  of  a pilot  program  for  the 
educational  network. 

The  report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Agriculture 
has  been  published  and  widely  debated,  and 
some  specific  motions  resulting  from  it  will  be 
brought  before  Senate. 

A committee  appointed  to  review  the  role  of 
the  University  in  rural  resources  published  an 
interim  report  and  is  now  drafting  a final  report 
for  submission  to  CUP. 

CUP  met  with  department  chairs  and  deans 
of  the  various  units  involved  in  business  and 
management  programs,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  the  office  of  the  academic  vice-president,  a 
co-ordination  mechanism  was  put  in  place. 

The  president  appointed  a committee  to 
review  the  University’s  internal  communications. 
This  committee  submitted  its  report  in  late 
November,  and  it  appeared  as  an  insert  in  At 
Guelph  in  January.  Most  of  the  various 
recommendations  are  in  the  process  of  being 
implemented. 


3.  Identification  of 
major  issues 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  submissions  received 
by  SPG  covered  a wide  spectrum  of  concerns 
and  opportunities.  There  continues  to  be  concern 
about  the  University  achieving  the  highest 
possible  quality  in  all  endeavors,  given  the 
limited  resources  available,  and  a desire  that 
these  resources  be  allocated  in  a way  that  best 
sustains  the  quality  of  the  institution. 

Beyond  this,  the  major  issues  identified  at  this 
time  are: 

• the  appropriate  enrolment  policy; 

• the  introduction  of  new  graduate  programs 
and  expansion  of  existing  ones; 

• the  value  to  faculty  and  the  institution  in 
having  greater  flexibility  in  (he  deployment 
of  faculty  resources  and  the  responsibilities 
assigned  to  faculty; 

• the  infusion  of  new  faculty  into  the  system 
and  the  need  for  bridging  to  retirement 
programs; 


• the  need  for  equipment  in  support  of  under- 
graduate teaching; 

• the  requirements  for  maintenance  and  reno- 
vation of  our  physical  plant;  and 

• revenue  and  expenditure  prospects. 


4.  Enrolment  policy 

At  the  time  of  writing  of  last  year’s  brief,  it 
was  anticipated  that  demand  for  undergraduate 
places  would  remain  relatively  constant,  with 
an  increased  participation  rate  offsetting  declines 
in  the  size  of  the  age  cohort.  The  six-per-cent 
increase  in  applications  for  the  system  in  1987 
and  indications  of  a further  increase  of  1 0 per 
cent  this  year  raise  questions  about  the  Univer- 
sity's obligations  to  society. 

In  considering  this,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
mind  the  resources  available  to  meet  those 
obligations.  When  the  context  paper  that  accom- 
panied the  request  for  submissions  was  written 
in  early  January,  our  best  judgment  was  that  the 
University’s  income  would  remain  essentially 
constant.  During  the  drafting  of  this  paper  in 
late  April,  the  latest  MCU  announcement  with 
regard  to  funding  — both  operating  and  capital 
— forced  SPG  to  re-examine  its  assumptions 
and  estimates  with  respect  to  enrolment. 

The  revised  operating  grants  formula  Intro- 
duced in  March  1987  meant  essentially  that 
each  Ontario  university  received  a fixed  fraction 
of  total  system  funding,  provided  that  the 
institution’s  total  basic  income  unit  (BIU)  count 
(weighted  graduate  and  undergraduate  enrol- 
ment) remained  within  plus  or  minus  three  per 
cent  of  the  average  BIU  count  for  the  three  years 
1983/84,  1984/85  and  1985/86. 

Under  such  a regime,  there  was  no  incentive 
to  increase  enrolment,  and  each  institution  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  desired  changes  in 
enrolment  mix  for  academic,  rather  than  finan- 
cial reasons,  provided  the  total  BIU  count 
remained  within  the  appropriate  corridor.  Last 
year’s  strategic  planning  paper  was  developed 
within  this  funding  context. 

With  the  unexpected  surge  in  university 
applications  for  the  fall  of  1987  and  the  further 
increase  predicted  for  the  fall  of  1988,  the 
government  has  responded  by  making  additional 
operating  funds  available  on  a slip-year  basis  to 
those  institutions  whose  BIU  count  in  1987/88 
was  above  that  of  1986/87,  with  further  funding 
for  increments  in  1988/89  above  1987/88. 

The  details  of  the  mechanism  for  distributing 
grants  were  not  explicit  in  the  MCU  announce- 
ment of  April  20, 1 988,  but  it  is  anticipated  that 
this  additional  funding  will  be  incorporated  in 
an  institution’s  base  funding  in  future  years.  The 
announcement  also  indicated  that  there  would 
be  limited  short-term  capital  grants  to  accommo- 
date increased  enrolment. 

Although  we  believe  the  University  should  be 
socially  responsible  and  play  its  part  in  meeting 
the  expected  demand  for  increased  enrolment, 
some  concerns  and  constraints  must  be 
addressed.  One  of  the  most  severe  constraints  is 
physical  facilities.  Lack  of  classroom  and 
laboratory  space  severely  limits  our  ability  to 
increase  undergraduate  enrolment,  even  with 
the  scheduling  of  evening  classes. 

In  addition,  the  Guelph  community  has  one  of 
the  lowest  vacancy  rates  in  the  country  for 
rental  accommodation,  and  our  residence 
accommodation  has  a long  waiting  list  of 
prospective  occupants. 

Although  the  lack  of  teaching  space,  which  is 
particularly  severe  with  respect  to  large  lecture 
theatres  and  undergraduate  labs,  might  be 
accommodated  by  emergency  measures  on  a 
short-term  basis,  we  have  concerns  about  the 
quality  of  education  that  we  would  be  offering 
in  crowded  facilities  with  a teaching  staff  that 
could  be  composed  largely  of  sessional  lecturers. 

If  we  had  confidence  that  the  increased 
demand  for  places  was  a continuing  phenomenon 
and  that  adequate  support  in  both  capital  funds 
and  operating  funds  was  to  be  provided,  then  we 
could  plan  sensibly  for  an  expansion  of  facilities 
and  personnel  and  do  our  best  to  compensate  in 
the  short  term. 

To  secure  adequate  teaching  resources,  we 
would  want  to  be  in  a position  to  offer  pro- 
bationary and  tenured  positions  with  some 
confidence  that  additional  funding  would  persist 
for  at  least  10  years.  Similarly,  if  new  capital 
facilities  were  built,  we  would  need  some 
assurance  that  the  necessary  operating  funds  to 
heat,  light  and  maintain  these  facilities  would  be 
provided  on  a continuing  basis. 

An  examination  of  fall  enrolment  in  Guelph’s 
four  largest  degree  programs  — BA,  B.Sc., 
B.A.Sc.  and  B.Sc.(Agr.)  — shows  that  the  first 
three  had  their  highest  enrolment  ever  in  the  fall 
of  1987.  In  terms  of  intake  of  first-semester 
students,  a steady  increase  is  projected  from  fall 
1986  to  fall  1988.  Total  undergraduate  regis- 
trations also  show  a modest  increase  over  the 
same  period. 


Despite  this,  the  BIU  count  for  undergraduates 
(on  which  our  income  is  based)  has  dropped. 
This  is  because  increased  enrolment  has  taken 
place  in  programs  carrying  a lower  BIU 
weighting  while  enrolment  in  programs  carrying 
a higher  BIU  weighting  has  declined.  The  net 
effect  is  that  we  have  more  students,  but  a 
smaller  count  under  the  criterion  for  funding, 
particularly  the  criterion  for  accessibility 
funding. 

To  qualify  for  additional  funding  to  support 
increased  enrolment,  there  would  have  to  be  a 
significant  rise  in  enrolment  at  the  undergraduate 
level.  Such  an  expansion  would  be  taking  place 
at  a time  when  we  are  trying  to  be  more 
selective  in  our  choice  of  students  and  would 
require  that  serious  consideration  be  given  to 
increasing  faculty  numbers  in  an  atmosphere  of 
long-term  uncertainty. 

Any  major  increase  in  undergraduate  enrol- 
ment would  exacerbate  our  concerns  about 
teaching  labs,  classroom  space,  library  resources, 
undergraduate  equipment  and  residence 
accommodation.  Any  resolution  of  the  space 
constraints  would  require  major  capital 
investments  with  the  accompanying  long-term 
maintenance  costs.  It  is  therefore  recommended 
that  the  University  not  embark  on  a major 
expansion  of  full-time  undergraduate  student 
enrolment. 

Section  2 has  already  indicated  that  a modest 
expansion  in  HAFA’s  intake  is  desirable  for 
compelling  academic  reasons,  and  it  is  proposed 
that  the  intake  be  increased  by  50  students.  In 
the  meantime,  we  should  try  to  meet  our  social 
obligations  In  the  short  term,  provided  we  can 
satisfy  the  need  for  quality  in  our  program 
offerings. 

By  contrast  with  the  undergraduate  situation, 
some  expansion  in  graduate  enrolment  seems 
more  feasible.  Such  an  expansion  would  be 
consistent  with  faculty  wishes.  (See  Section  5.) 

With  respect  to  funding,  it  would  be  possible 
to  qualify  for  accessibility  funding  with  a much 
smaller  increase  in  student  numbers  given  the 
higher  weights  carried  by  graduate  programs, 
and  this  would  place  less  strain  on  the  infra- 
structure support  required.  The  primary  resource 
requirement  for  an  expansion  in  graduate  student 
numbers  is  adequate  stipend  support,  which 
could  be  provided  from  accessibility  revenues. 

The  space  needs  for  graduate  students  are 
somewhat  more  easily  accommodated  than 
those  for  undergraduates.  The  prime  need  is  for 
office  space,  and  there  are  a number  of  areas  on 
campus  that  could  be  converted  to  this  use, 
provided  we  had  access  to  the  short-term 
capital  funds  announced  by  MCU. 

In  the  case  of  lab  space  for  students  in  the 
science  disciplines,  it  may  be  noted  that  research 
lab  space  is  one  of  the  few  categories  where 
Guelph’s  inventory  exceeds  the  space  standards 
set  by  the  Council  of  Ontario  Universities,  so  it 
should  be  possible  to  accommodate  increased 
numbers  of  graduate  students  requiring  lab 
facilities. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  that  the  University 
continue  with  its  plan  for  an  increase  in  graduate 
student  numbers. 


5.  Graduate 
programs 

The  various  submissions  for  new  graduate 
programs  at  the  diploma,  master's  and  doctoral 
levels  are  further  evidence  of  the  maturing  and 
development  of  the  institution,  which  should 
lead  to  an  enrichment  across  the  spectrum  of 
campus  life. 

Such  submissions  are  entirely  consistent  with 
the  survey  conducted  recently  by  the  dean  of 
graduate  studies,  in  which  most  departments 
indicated  that  they  could  accommodate  more 
graduate  students  with  their  current  faculty 
resources,  provided  increased  GT A support  was 
available. 


Proposed  new  programs 

In  all,  a total  of  1 5 new  programs  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  group.  These  are  listed 
below,  grouped  by  the  approval  stage. 

Programs  submitted  for  OCGS  appraisal 

• PhD  in  rural  and  environmental  geography 
(approved  by  the  Ontario  Council  on  Graduate 
Studies  April  23,  1988); 

• MA  in  drama; 

• PhD  in  resource  and  environmental  economics 
(joint  program.  Economics  and  Agricultural 
Economics  and  Business); 

• PhD  in  applied  mathematics  and  applied 
statistics;  and 

• M.Sc.  and  PhD  in  plant  physiology 
(interdeparlmental). 


Programs  approved  by  the  Board  of  Graduate 
Studies  and  Senate 

• PhD  in  industrial  organizational  psychology 
(joint  program  with  Waterloo);  and 

• Graduate  diploma  in  international  veterinary 
medical  development. 

Programs  with  documentation  but  not  yet 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Graduate  Studies 

• PhD  in  family  relations  and  human  develop- 
ment (Department  of  Family  Studies);  and 

• PhD  in  applied  development  and  applied 
social  psychology  (Department  of 
Psychology). 

Programs  in  the  early  planning  stages 

• M A French  applied  linguistics  (joint  program 
with  Waterloo); 

• Master’s  in  hotel  and  food  administration; 

• PhD  in  human  biology; 

• MA  in  international  development  (CSS); 

• M.Sc.  in  international  marketing  (Consumer 
Studies);  and 

• Master  of  professional  administration  (MPA) 
in  open  space  resources  (Landscape 
Architecture). 

New  fields  within  existing 
programs 

In  addition  to  these  new  programs,  a number 
of  existing  programs  will  be  expanding  their 
fields  of  specialization.  In  some  cases.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  have  these  expansions  appraised 
by  OCGS.  The  following  is  a list  of  these 
proposed  expansions: 

• Pathology  M.Sc.  — inclusion  of  a new  field, 
pathology  of  aquatic  animals; 

• M.Agr.  — addition  of  a crop  science  option; 

• D.V.Sc.  — addition  of  new  field,  laboratory 
animal  science; 

• M.Sc.  (Engineering)  — course  work  master’s 
in  food  engineering; 

• M.Sc.  (University  School  of  Rural  Planning 
and  Development)  — international  rural  deve- 
lopment planning;  and 

• M.Sc./PhD  toxicology  — approval  (as  a 
collaborative  program). 

Commentary  on  graduate 
programs 

All  this  activity  at  the  graduate  level,  parti- 
cularly the  introduction  of  doctoral  programs 
into  areas  where  there  were  only  master’s 
programs  and  master’s  programs  into  areas 
where  there  were  no  graduate  programs  at  all,  is 
a welcome  sign  of  academic  vigor  and  matur- 
ation of  scholarship  for  the  institution  as  a 
whole. 

While  applauding  these  initiatives,  SPG  must 
bring  to  the  community’s  attention  the  question 
of  the  resources  that  will  be  required  to  mount 
all  these  new  programs.  As  stated  earlier,  most 
departments  when  surveyed  indicated  that  they 
had  sufficient  faculty  resources  to  permit  a 
modest  increase  in  student  numbers.  The  concern 
is  with  space,  library  resources,  computing  and 
other  support  facilities  and  the  need  to  provide 
adequate  graduate  student  stipends. 

Provided  adequate  graduate  teaching  assistant 
funds  are  available,  the  introduction  of  increased 
numbers  of  graduate  assistants  into  the  under- 
graduate program  in  various  roles  can  help 
enrich  the  undergraduate  program  while  pro- 
viding a stipend  for  the  graduate  students.  It  was 
proposed,  and  has  already  been  approved,  that 
the  funds  for  this  purpose  within  the  budget  of 
the  dean  of  graduate  studies  be  increased  from 
$50,000  to  $300,000. 

If  there  issomefurtherexpansion  in  graduate 
student  numbers,  additional  funding  will  be 
made  available  from  the  enrolment  accessibility 
revenues.  This  money  will  be  available  on  a 
competitive  basis  to  supplement  the  funding 
that  departments  can  provide  from  their  own 
budgets. 

Some  departments  are  able  to  support  grad- 
uate students  from  research  grants  (30  to  40 
graduate  students  are  supported  from  the 
research  enhancement  fund,  for  example),  but  it 
is  recognized  that  this  option  is  not  available  to 
every  department. 

With  respect  to  space,  although  some 
departments  have  enough  space  to  accommodate 
increased  numbers  of  graduate  students,  this  is 
not  true  in  many  cases.  There  is  the  possibility 
that  increased  space  can  be  provided  for  graduate 
students  by  renovating  certain  areas  and  in- 
stalling modules,  but  clearly  this  involves  the 
diversion  of  scarce  resources  from  other  purposes 
(although  the  April  MCU  announcement  holds 
out  the  hope  of  limited  capital  funding). 

It  is  recommended  that  any  expansion  in 
graduate  numbers  be  contingent  on  the  identi- 
fication of  adequate  space  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  students. 


6.  Flexibility  in  faculty 
responsibilities 

Introduction 

The  academic  administrative  structure  of  the 
University  of  Guelph,  or  variations  of  it,  is  quite 
typical  of  most  universities.  Departments, 
schools  and  colleges  form  the  framework  within 
which  most  activities  are  conducted.  Personnel 
hold  appointments  within  these  units,  faculty 
carry  tenure  and,  by  and  large,  most  resources 
are  allocated  along  these  lines. 

Of  course,  overlaying  this  “line  management” 
structure  is  our  system  of  committees  and 
boards  of  Senate,  which  is  largely  responsible 
for  academic  policy,  and  another  set  of  com- 
mittees that  is  largely  responsible  for  faculty 
policies  and  their  application. 

Although  we  recognize  the  need  for  such  an 
administrative  framework,  Guelph’s  structure 
seems  particularly  rigid  and  inflexible.  Clearly, 
the  structure  has  led  to  a pronounced  division  of 
responsibility  and  effort  along  departmental 
lines;  in  several  instances,  the  structure  has  been 
unable  to  easily  accommodate  activities  of  an 
interdisciplinary  or  interdepartmental  nature. 

We  try  to  accommodate  those  activities  that 
span  department  and  college  boundaries  by 
establishing  groups,  centres  or  institutes  and  by 
permitting  faculty  to  hold  joint  appointments. 
Although  there  is  evidence  that  such  measures 
are  reasonably  effective  in  our  research  and 
graduate  activities,  our  undergraduate  leaching 
responsibilities  are  organized  almost  entirely 
along  departmental  lines.and  initiatives  that  are 
exceptions  to  this  state  of  affairs  have  struggled 
for  success. 

It  is  perhaps  time  to  explore  how  well  our 
structure  is  serving  our  needs  and  whether  there 
may  be  good  reasons  for  a gentle  relaxation  of 
our  current  practices. 

Rationale 

There  are  many  reasons  why  a greater  flexi- 
bility in  the  assignment  of  facul^  responsibilities 
might  be  beneficial.  If  one  considers,  for  example, 
teaching  across  departmental  boundaries,  the 
process  should  aid  the  promotion  of  liberal 
education  in  the  fullest  sense  and  should  lead  to 
a broadening  and  an  enrichment  of  course 
content  and  perspective. 

The  faculty  opportunities  survey  of  1985 
indicated  that  faculty  would  be  very  favorably 
disposed  to  “teaching  in  an  interdisciplinary 
setting  in  collaboration  with  colleagues  from 
other  disciplines.” 

We  strongly  believe  that  greater  flexibility  in 
faculty  responsibilities  could  make  a useful 
contribution  to  faculty  development,  enrichment 
and  rejuvenation.  In  addition,  the  increased 
interaction  among  faculty  will  almost  surely 
lead  to  opportunities  for  collaboration  outside 
the  undergraduate  programs. 

In  general,  shar^  responsibility  for  courses, 
independent  of  home  department,  will  engender 
a collective  view  and  enable  the  integration  and 
co-ordination  of  activities. 

From  an  administrative  point  of  view,  a 
greater  flexibility  in  leaching  responsibilities 
and  the  attendant  stability  in  departmental 
complement  would  permit  greater  flexibility  in 
the  appointment  of  faculty  and  stafT. 

Pressure  to  respond  to  large  changes  in 
enrolment  in  a particular  program  identified 
with  a particular  department  or  set  of  depart- 
ments would  be  lessened,  if  not  eliminated,  and 
this  would  lead  to  an  increase  in  stability  and  a 
decrease  in  uncertainties  in  long-term  staffing 
plans. 

As  a result,  we  would  be  in  a much  better 
position  to  respond  to  swings  and  fluctuations  in 
enrolment  in  our  various  programs,  and  there 
would  be  less  duplication  required  in  faculty 
appointments  because  there  would  no  longer  be 
a need  for  departments  to  have  all  their  own 
faculty  resources  necessary  to  mount  their 
courses. 

Finally,  there  would  also  seem  to  be  oppor- 
tunities for  some  gains  in  the  effective  use  of 
other  resources,  both  in  terms  of  support  per- 
sonnel as  well  as  equipment  and  teaching 
laboratory  facilities.  All  these  aspects  of  the 
flexible  approach  should  permit  us  to  offer  a 
broader  and  better  set  of  undergraduate  and 
graduate  programs  and  have  the  important 
added  advantage  of  bringing  faculty  from 
different  departments  into  closer  contact 

Although  there  are  obvious  advantages  to 
pursuing  such  a course,  there  are  also  a number 
of  obvious  difficulties.  There  are  questions  as  to 
how  these  activities  might  be  arranged,  how 
broadly  the  approach  should  be  followed,  which 
departments  and  faculty  should  be  involved, 
how  participating  faculty  would  be  given  an 
appropriate  opportunity  to  prepare,  and  so  on. 

There  are  also  questions  concerning  curri- 
culum control  — who  would  be  responsible  for 


the  effective  monitoring  of  course  and  program 
content  and  delivery?  Yet  another  area  of 
concern  relates  to  the  evaluation  of  faculty 
activities  outside  the  department,  although  this 
concern  is  certainly  not  unique  to  this  proposal. 

SPG  is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  there  is 
much  to  be  gained  by  pursuing  a more  flexible 
approach  to  faculty  responsibilities  and  that 
there  are  no  insurmountable  obstacles  to  doing 
so.  Indeed,  the  group  enthusiastically  encourages 
two  recent  developments  that  are  consistent 
with  this  approach. 

The  chairs  of  the  departments  of  Botany, 
Crop  Science,  Environmental  Biology,  Horti- 
cultural Science  and  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics  have  been  holding  discussions  that 
might  well  lead  to  several  collective  initiatives 
in  both  education  and  research.  A similar 
approach  is  being  followed  by  HAFA  and  the 
departments  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business,  Consumer  Studies  and  Economics, 
with  faculty  exploring  matters  of  common 
Interest. 

It  is  at  the  undergraduate  level  that  a flexible 
approach  to  responsibilities  and  activities  might 
have  its  greatest  impact  and  benefit.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  administration  of  such  activities 
need  be  cumbersome,  nor  is  there  reason  to  fear 
that  standards  of  instruction  would  be  harmed. 
In  fact,  the  opposite  Is  more  likely. 

Although  it  is  inappropriate  to  develop  the 
proposal  in  detail  at  this  early  stage,  there  are 
many  approaches  that  might  be  taken.  One 
would  be  to  appoint  faculty  to  “undergraduate 
faculty”  in  a fashion  analogous  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  graduate  faculty,  to  indicate  partici- 
pation in  the  teaching  activities  of  more  than 
one  department  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum, 
one  could  envisage  faculty  members  being 
attached  to  “undergraduate  faculties,”  which 
might  have  responsibilities  for  fairly  broad 
areas  within  our  programs. 

Whatever  approach  is  taken,  it  is  clear  that 
the  responsibility  for  the  program  will  have  to 
be  focused  in  one  administrative  centre,  probably 
within  the  office  of  the  associate  vice-president, 
academic.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  role  of  the 
departmental  chairs  is  critical,  not  only  in  the 
planning  and  co-ordination  of  faculty  activities, 
but  particularly  in  the  process  of  evaluation. 

There  are  many  obvious  cases  where  a flexible 
approach  to  faculty  responsibilities  would  be  of 
considerable  benefit  or  even  a necessity.  In 
addition  to  the  examples  noted  above,  three 
further  examples  are  presented  below  that  further 
illustrate  the  point. 

The  first  concerns  the  general  issue  of  rural 
resources,  a matter  explored  in  much  greater 
detail  in  the  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Rural 
Resources.  The  second  example  is  taken  from  a 
proposal  submitted  to  SPG  by  CSS  Dean  John 
Vanderkamp,  a proposal  for  a pilot  project  to 
develop  and  mount  a set  of  integrated  under- 
graduate courses  (AKADEMIA). 

The  third  example.  University  College, 
emerged  as  an  idea  during  recent  campus 
workshops  on  student  attrition  and  persistence. 
It  illustrates  how  the  University  might  organize 
itself  to  focus  increased  faculty  and  staff  energies 
on  the  learning  needs  of  entering  students. 

Rural  resources 

The  first  report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Rural 
Resources  clearly  indicates  that  the  University 
has  considerable  strengths  in  terms  of  its  pro- 
grams (leaching,  research  and  service)  under 
the  broad  rubric  of  rural  resources.  This  rubric  is 
not  well  understood  and  probably  is  not  the 
most  appropriate  “banner”  to  describe  the 
University's  activities. 

The  University’s  strengths  go  well  beyond  the 
traditional  rural  resource  or  pastoral  programs 
offered  by  OAC  and  OVC.  They  include  pro- 
grams in  natural  resources  (the  ecosystems  of 
plants  and  animals),  offered  primarily  by  CBS, 
programs  in  social  systems  in  both  domestic  and 
international  rural  settings,  offered  primarily  by 
CSS,  and  programs  in  resource  planning, 
management  and  design,  which  are  offered  by 
several  OAC  and  CSS  departments  as  well  as 
the  University  School  of  Rural  Planning  and 
Development. 

Guelph  has  an  impressive  critical  mass  of 
expertise  (more  so  than  many  institutions  that 
have  “environmental  programs”),  but  it  is 
dispersed  over  many  teaching  and  research 
units.  We  have  developed  strong  undergraduate 
and  graduate  programs  along  traditional  dis- 
ciplinary lines  that  deal  with  various  aspects  of 
resource  questions.  Our  emphasis  on  disciplinary 
specialization  has  had  its  advantages  in  terms  of 
developing  our  strengths  in  fundamental  re- 
search in  the  biological,  social  and  agricultural 
sciences. 

There  have,  however,  been  some  drawbacks. 
Our  discipline-oriented  programs  have  not 
promoted  interaction  among  disciplines,  and 
the  flexibility  of  faculty  activity  is  not  what  it 
should  be.  “Issue-oriented”  environmental 
research  and  academic  programs  often  require 


new  and  innovative  approaches  that  go  beyond 
strict  disciplinary  thinking  and  rigid  depart- 
mental structures.  We  have  not  been  particularly 
successful  in  developing  these  types  of  programs, 
with  the  result  that  our  actual  role  in  dealing 
with  the  difficult  but  important  resource  concerns 
facing  society  is  less  than  our  capability. 

Our  various  resource  teaching  programs  are 
likely  to  be  significantly  improved  by  fostering 
more  co-operation  and  better  co-ordination 
among  various  program  committees  and 
teaching  units.  Providing  students  with  the 
opportunity  to  have  a multidisciplinary  exposure 
to  environmental  and  resource  issues,  regardless 
of  their  major,  should  be  one  of  our  primary 
educational  goals. 

We  assert  that  there  would  be  advantages  to 
consolidating  our  somewhat  dispersed  critical 
mass  of  expertise.  One  way  to  accomplish  this  is 
to  promote  more  flexibility  of  faculty  activity 
along  research  and  program  lines  rather  than 
solely  by  departmental  structures. 

AKADEMIA  program  — 
an  experiment 

Fostering  interdisciplinary  activities  — inte- 
grated studies  — should  be  a basic  aim  of  an 
academic  institution.  Many  of  the  world’s  pro- 
blems are  complex  and  require  the  integration 
of  a number  of  disciplinary  approaches  for  their 
analysis  and  possible  solutions.  In  such  cases,  no 
single  discipline  can  provide  the  appropriate 
analysis  and  understanding. 

Although  the  compartmenialization  of  North 
American  univeraities  into  departments  and 
courses  offers  many  advantages,  it  suffers  from 
a lack  of  academic  collaboration  and  integration. 
Too  often,  important  issues  fall  between  the 
departmental  cracks  or  they  are  given  a single- 
discipline treatment  in  each  of  a number  of 
departments,  and  the  student  is  left  to  fit  the 
pieces  together. 

In  the  spring  of  1 982,  a proposal  to  establish  a 
school  for  liberal  (or  integrated)  studies 
(AKADEMIA)  was  developed  and  circulated 
for  discussion.  The  basic  objective  of  the  pro- 
posal was  to  provide  students  with  an  additional 
opportunity  for  a liberalizing  experience  at  the 
University. 

In  its  early  form,  the  proposal  involved  the 
establishment  of  a University  school  to  develop 
and  teach  an  integrated  program  of  studies,  with 
faculty  drawn  from  across  campus  to  work 
together  within  the  school.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  planning  cycle,  the  proposal  suggests  that  a 
set  of  five  integrated  courses  at  the  first-year 
level  would  be  developed  and  offered  to  students 
in  all  degree  programs. 

Although  many  details  remain  to  be  worked 
out,  the  intent  is  clear  — to  enrich  the  under- 
graduate opportunities  available  at  the  Univer- 
sity by  providing  (initially)  a set  of  courses  that 
bridges  the  gaps  and  crosses  the  boundaries 
between  disciplines. 

University  College 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  current 
experiences  of  first-year  students  are  not  as 
positive  as  they  might  be.  This  is  evidenced  by  a 
higher-than-desired  rate  of  attrition,  a substantial 
overall  drop  in  marks  in  first  year  relative  to 
high  school  performance  and  the  inability  of 
many  students  (including  continuing  students) 
to  take  responsibility  for  their  learning. 

These  concerns  are  well  documented  in  the 
Report  on  Advising  and  Counselling  at  the 
University  of  Guelph,  the  work  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Educational  Development,  last 
year’s  strategic  planning  discussion  paper,  and 
recent  findings  and  discussion  on  student  attrition 
and  persistence. 

One  way  of  addressing  these  concerns  would 
be  to  provide  an  organizational  structure  through 
which  faculty  and  staff  would  offer  a coherent 
set  of  courses  and  other  activities.  These  would 
be  designed  to  help  entering  students  develop 
skills,  altitudes  and  strategies  to  better  handle 
their  transition  from  high  school  to  university 
and  also  to  better  prepare  them  for  subsequent 
studies  at  university.  University  College  is  both 
the  name  and  the  concept  being  applied  to  this 
organizational  structure. 

University  College  would  be  administratively 
located  in  the  office  of  the  associate  vice- 
president,  academic.  Faculty  and  staff  would  be 
seconded  to  University  College  for  a limited 
time,  perhaps  for  only  a portion  of  their  total 
activities.  They  would  work  collaboratively  in 
adapting,  linking,  developing  and  delivering 
introductory  courses  that  would  reflect  both  the 
needs  of  entering  students  and  the  expectations 
of  the  institution. 

University  College  would  be  a mechanism 
for  faculty  and  staff  — through  integrated, 
interdisciplinary  effort  — to  focus  their  talents 
on  improving  the  quality  of  students'  first-year 
activities.  It  would  also  be  a mechanism  for 
faculty  and  staff  to  obtain  support  and  earn 
recognition  for  their  particular  efforts  and  would 
provide  an  organizational  focus  for  the  orien- 
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lalion  activities  related  to  the  transition  from 
high  school  to  university. 


7.  Staffing 
considerations 

Bridging 

It  is  proposed  that  the  University  introduce  a 
bridging  scheme  to  hire  faculty  in  anticipation 
of  future  retirements.  Such  a scheme  would 
assist  in  rejuvenation  and  would  reduce  the 
problems  encountered  when  large  numbers  of 
retirements  occur  over  a short  period. 

All  departments  (whether  a teaching  unit  or  a 
non-teaching  unit)  need  rejuvenation.  If  we 
consider  first  the  teaching  units,  the  infusion  of 
substantial  numbers  of  new  young  faculty  would 
be  one  of  the  most  positive  steps  we  could  take 
to  enhance  the  vitality  and  adaptability  of  the 
University. 

Such  a step  would  have  a number  of  benefits. 
First,  it  would  immediately  allow  some  of  our 
most  able  young  minds  to  embark  on  academic 
careers,  with  a consequent  introduction  of  new 
ideas.  Secondly,  it  would  allow  for  the  gradual 
introduction  of  new  faculty  required  to  replace 
the  larger-than-normal  retirements  anticipated 
in  the  mid-1990s.  (See  Appendix  C for  more 
details  on  the  bunching  of  retirements.) 

A possible  further  benefit  would  be  the 
opportunity  to  address  the  balance  of  male  and 
female  faculty  in  departments  where  this  was  of 
particular  concern.  Finally,  if  there  is  a modest 
increase  in  enrolment,  the  bridging  appointments 
will  help  provide  resources  to  meet  this  increased 
enrolment. 

If  there  were  a perfect  age  balance  of  faculty, 
there  would  be  a turnover  of  between  2 1 /2  and 
3 per  cent  per  year  due  to  retirements  alone, 
which  would  mean  that  1 8 to  22  new  appoint- 
ments would  be  made  each  year  without  con- 
sidering resignations  for  other  reasons. 

Table  1 below  lists  the  MCU-supported 
faculty  retirements  expected  over  the  next  eight 
years,  assuming  that  retirements  take  place  at 
age  65.  For  the  year  1988/89,  any  early 
retirements  were  incorporated  in  the  retirement 
figure  shown. 

TABLE  1 


Faculty  Retirements 
(MCU  Share  of  Positions) 


Year 

Retirements 

1988/89 

16.0 

1989/90 

3.6 

1990/91 

7.0 

1991/92 

8.8 

1992/93 

7.2 

1993/94 

11.0 

1994/95 

10.4 

1995/96 

17.0 

It  should  be 

noted  that  there  will  be 

faculty  appointments  made  from  the  provincial 
faculty  renewal  fund  in  1988/89  and  1989/90 
and  another  five  in  1 990/9 1 . 

One  possible  source  of  funds  for  bridging 
appointments  is  the  savings  from  retirements. 
All  retirement  savings,  however,  will  be  needed 
to  fund  the  revised  faculty  salary  policy,  so  that 
funds  will  be  required  from  other  sources.  With 
this  in  mind,  it  seems  unlikely  that  we  will  be 
able  to  fund  a scheme  that  would  bring  the 
combination  of  retirements,  faculty  renewal 
appointments  and  bridging  appointments  to  a 
total  of  18  or  more  faculty  per  year. 


A more  modest  proposal  was  developed  by 
considering  each  department  on  an  individual 
basis.  Appendix  C shows  the  retirements 
(assumed  at  age  65  and  including  early  retire- 
ments) by  department  for  the  period  1 988/89  to 
2004/5.  Such  information  is  prospective;  it  is 
also  necessary  to  be  retrospective.  For  example, 
a department  such  as  Philosophy  might  have 
expected  one  new  faculty  member  every  two 
years  under  a 2 1/2-  to  3-per-cent  scenario.  In 
reality,  the  department  has  had  only  one  new 
faculty  appointment  in  the  past  1 5 years. 

Based  on  the  expected  retirement  pattern,  the 
past  hiring  experience  and  the  availability  of 
faculty  renewal  positions,  the  following  bridging 
appointments  are  suggested. 

A close  examination  of  the  data  in  Table  2 
shows  that  in  1992/93,  in  1993/94  and  again  in 
1996/97,  the  cumulative  number  increases  by 
less  than  the  added  bridging  appointments.  This 
is  because  in  each  of  these  years,  retirements  for 
which  bridging  appointments  had  been  made  in 
earlier  years  fall  due.  Over  a longer  period,  the 
cumulative  bridging  appointments  will  reduce 
to  zero. 

Table  3 below  illustrates  the  yearly  additional 
costs  and  cumulative  costs  of  initiating  such  a 
proposal. 

Although  the  benefits  of  such  a plan  are 
obvious,  there  is  the  problem  of  identifying 
funding  sources  to  carry  it  out.  There  are  a 
number  of  possibilities  for  at  least  reducing  the 
cash  flow  required,  although  probably  not 
eliminating  it  entirely.  These  are: 

• freeing  up  more  positions  by  increased  early 
retirement,  with  the  possibility  that  another 
early-retirement  program  for  faculty  be 
explored; 

• encouraging  the  increased  use  of  reduced 
workloads  by  senior  faculty  and  staff,  with 
the  released  funds  being  used  to  make 
appointments  within  the  same  department; 

• a redistribution  within  departmental  budgets; 
and 

• redirecting  funds  now  committed  to  research 
enhancement,  education  enhancement  and 
other  non-faculty  budgets. 

Another  problem  to  be  resolved  is  the  pro- 
vision of  space  for  the  additional  faculty 
contemplated.  Despite  these  difficulties,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  University  actively  pursue 
a bridging  scheme  along  the  lines  outlined 
above. 

Non-teaching  units 

\n  the  case  of  non-teaching  units,  the  prime 
need  is  to  identify  and  develop  staff  who  have 
shown  a high  degree  of  potential,  so  that  we 
have  adequate  replacements  when  we  experience 
the  anticipated  loss  of  knowledge,  skill  and 
abilities  due  to  retirement  during  the  next 
several  years. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
ensuring  employee  effectiveness  is  to  have  a 
well-developed  and  respected  plan  for  staff 
development  and  renewal. 

Currently,  there  are  a number  of  staff  deve- 
lopment and  renewal  mechanisms  in  place.  It 
would  be  useful,  however,  to  establish  a group 
of  senior  administrators  to  co-ordinate  these 
activities.  Such  a group  would  meet  infrequently, 
but  would  serve  to  ensure  that  high-potential 
employees  were  being  identified  and  developed, 
that  job  rotation  and  secondment  opportunities 
were  being  identified  and  exploited  where 
appropriate  and  that  adequate  planning  was  in 
hand  to  cover  impending  retirements. 

Also,  as  indicated  in  the  recent  report  on  the 
status  of  women,  there  is  a need  to  encourage 
increased  participation  by  women  in  higher- 
level  staff  positions.  A co-ordinated  staff 


TABLE  2 


Year 


Number  of  Cumulative  Number 

Bridging  Appointments 


1989/90  4 

1990/91  5 

1991/92  4 

1992/93  4 

1993/94  2 

1994/95  2 

1995/96  3 

1996/97  2 


4 

9 

13 

15 

16 
18 
21 
20 


TABLE  3 


Year 


Yearly  Cost 


Cumulative  Cost 


1989/90  $160,000  160000 

1990/91  200.000  360^000 

1991/92  160.000  520000 

1992/93  160,000  600,000 

1993/94  80,000  640,000 

1994/95  80,000  720  000 

1995/96  120.000  840.000 

1996/97  80,000  800.000 
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development  plan  should  be  a useful  instrument 
in  addressing  this  issue. 

Employment  equity 

Employment  equity,  as  defined  in  the  report 
of  the  Abella  Commission,  is  the  strategy 
designed  to  obliterate  the  present  and  vestigial 
effects  of  discrimination  against  women,  visible 
minorities,  natives  and  disabled  persons. 

Among  the  steps  recommended  to  implement 
this  strategy  in  a recent  report  on  the  status  of 
women  are: 

1 .  “The  University  should  follow  its  mandate 
as  a leader  in  social  change  by  taking  up 
the  challenge  of  altering  traditional  values 
through  whole-hearted  support  of  employ- 
ment equity.  The  University  has  committed 
itself  to  the  federal  contractors’  employment 
equity  compliance  program  and  thereby 
endorses  the  program’s  goals.  To  facilitate 
long-range  planning  and  policy  develop- 
ment, a high-level  position  devoted  to 
employment  equity  should  be  established 
immediately.  The  person  holding  this  posi- 
tion should  report  to  the  president  and  be 
allocated  enough  resources,  including 
financial  ones,  to  address  the  substantial 
needs." 

2.  “Special  measures,  including  the  allocation 
of  financial  resources,  should  be  taken  to 
increase  women’s  participation  in: 

a)  professional  positions  carrying 
higher-level  salary  grades; 

b)  non-professional,  Canadian  Union  of 
Public  Employees  (CURE)  and  Food 
Services  positions  carrying  higher- 
paying salary  and  wage  rates; 

c)  CUPE  trades  positions;  and 

d)  police  positions." 

3.  “The  University  should  demonstrate 
commitment  to  gender  equality  by  estab- 
lishing a special  initiative,  including  a 
budgetary  mechanism,  to  allow  for  the 
hiring  of  excellent  female  faculty.  The 
positions  would  be  allocated  to  academic 
units  on  the  basis  of  quality  of  candidates 
and  could  possibly  be  funded  by  the  provin- 
cial excellence  program,  as  has  been  done 
at  other  Ontario  universities.  This 
recommendation  is  particularly  important 
in  view  of  the  reduction  ot  faculty  positions 
proposed  in  the  1987  strategic  plan." 

It  is  recommended  that  the  University  com- 
munity address  all  the  issues  raised  in  the  status 
of  women  report,  with  particular  attention  to  the 
three  items  quoted  above. 


8.  Undergraduate 
equipment 

Continuing  restricted  funding  has  only  in- 
creased the  difficulty  of  procuring  equipment 
for  undergraduate  teaching  to  permit  students 
to  be  exposed  to  the  state-of-the-art  equipment 
they  will  face  on  graduation.  The  need  to  free 
resources  for  the  purchase  of  such  equipment  is 
a matter  of  high  priority,  as  is  the  need  to 
provide  upgraded  teaching  facilities  for 
undergraduates. 

Last  year’s  strategic  planning  document  also 
addressed  this  issue  and  proposed  that  there 
should  be  some  reduction  in  faculty  numbers  to 
release  funds  for  equipment  and  other  resources 
needed  for  teaching  programs.  Progress  has 
been  made  on  this  proposal,  but  the  matter  is  felt 
sufficiently  important  that  consideration  should 
be  given  to  devoting  a major  portion  of  the 
education  enhancement  fund  to  the  replacement 
of  equipment. 


9.  Cyclical  renewal  of 
the  University’s 
physical  plant 

The  cost  of  cyclical  renewal  can  be  defined  as 
the  funding  required  for  alteration,  deprecia- 
tion, obsolescence  and  eventual  replacement  of 
the  physical  plant.  Although  these  items  are 
sometimes  referred  to  as  "deferred  main- 
tenance,” it  is  more  appropriate  to  reserve  this 
term  for  maintenance  or  repairs  that  have  not 
been  carried  out  because  of  lack  of  funding. 

Using  these  definitions,  the  University  has  a 
moderate,  but  growing  amount  of  deferred 
maintenance,  and  requires  large  amounts  of 
money  to  provide  for  cyclical  renewal.  The 
major  immediate  task  will  be  to  bring  the 
existing  plant  up  to  modem  standards.  The 
ongoing  task  will  be  to  maintain  it  in  that 
condition. 


The  expansion  of  the  university  system  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s  produced  large  increases  in 
physical  plant.  At  Guelph,  the  building  area  is 
now  4.6  million  gross  square  feet,  almost  half  of 
which  is  attributable  to  residences.  This  is 
almost  three  times  the  pre-expansion  inventory. 

In  the  post-expansion  era,  capital  funding  has 
been  provided  for  only  the  most  essential  needs. 
The  result  has  been  a gradual  deterioration  of 
the  physical  plant.  The  effects  of  inadequate 
funding  are  just  becoming  more  visible  now, 
because  most  building  components  have  a 
relatively  long  life  span.  Thus,  the  buildings  of 
the  ‘60s  and  ’70s  are  only  now  entering  the 
stage  where  major  renewal  is  required.  Substan- 
tial increases  in  funding  are  needed  to  Mlt  the 
deterioration. 

In  addition,  unlike  newer  universities,  Guelph 
is  in  the  unfortunate  position  of  having  a 
substantial  number  of  old  buildings  that  have 
not  had  a major  renovation  or  must  be  replaced 
because  they  are  unsuitable  for  renovation. 

Our  present  situation  is  summarized  as 
follows: 

• Total  forecast  needs  forcyclicalrenewal  and 

replacement  (October  1987):  $106,464,000 

• Total  requests  to  MCU  and  approvals: 

78,880,000 

• Balance:  27,584,000 

Assuming  that  all  capital  projects  listed  in  our 
MCU  submission  will  be  funded  within  the  next 
10  years  (and  this  assumption  is  very  weak), 
there  is  still  a $27.5-million  balance,  which 
suggests  that  we  need  an  additional  $2.75 
million  per  year  to  provide  for  cyclical  renewal. 

Our  average  annual  expenditures  over  the 
past  three  years  have  been  about  $1.25  million, 
leaving  a shortfall  of  $ 1 .5  million  per  year,  even 
if  all  our  current  requests  are  met.  It  is  likely  that 
the  actual  deficit  will  be  even  higher,  because 
the  figures  above  include  only  work  we  have 
been  able  to  identify  or  forecast.  Our  ability  to 
forecast  specific  repairs  six  to  10  years  in  the 
future  is  limited,  but  we  would  estimate  the 
annual  shortfall  to  be  in  the  area  of  $2  million. 

In  its  April  1988  budget,  the  provincial 
government  announced  a four- year  commitment 
in  support  of  maintenance  and  renovation  pro- 
jects exceeding  $25,000  in  value.  The  University 
of  Guelph’s  share  of  these  funds  is  expected  to 
be  about  $1.5  million  per  year  through  to 
1991/92. 

This  new  program  of  support,  along  with 
continuation  of  the  University’s  current  reno- 
vations allocation  from  operating  funds  of 
$650,000  per  year,  will  reduce  the  annual 
cyclical  renewal  shortfall  from  $2  million  to 
about  $1.1  million.  Clearly,  the  University 
needs  to  either  increase  its  share  of  operating 
support  for  cyclical  renewal  or  deliberately  let 
the  plant  run  down  until  other  funds  can  be 
found. 

The  estimates  above  do  not  include  the 
capital  needed  for  additional  facilities  to  correct 
existing  space  shortages  or  for  new  or  expanded 
programs. 

It  should  be  noted  that  both  upgraded  and 
new  space  add  to  the  University’s  operating 
costs  through  increased  consumption  of  utilities, 
housekeeping,  maintenance,  etc.  It  is  estimated 
that  additions  and  renovations  of  space  for 
OVC,  the  Equine  Research  Centre,  the  child- 
care centre,  athletics  facilities  and  the 
environmental  biology/horticulture/greenhouse 
complex  in  the  five  years  ending  1991/92  will 
have  added  $1.65  million  (in  1987/88  dollars) 
to  the  base  of  the  University’s  operating  budget. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  University  pursue 
ways  in  which  it  can  increase  the  funding 
devoted  to  cyclical  renewal. 

Finally,  in  conjunction  with  our  sister  univer- 
sities, we  plan  to  press  the  provincial  government 
to  make  a five-year  commitment  to  an  agreed- 
on  construction  plan  supported  by  both  public 
and  private  funds. 


10.  Other  comments 

Centres 

The  question  of  centres  — how  many  the 
University  can  accommodate  and  whether  they 
represent  an  appropriate  use  of  University 
resources  — has  been  raised  f.om  time  to  time, 
and  the  fact  that  six  more  centres  are  proposed 
in  the  submissions  received  makes  some 
comment  appropriate. 

It  is  SPG’s  opinion  that  the  University  should 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  quality  activities,  and  if  a 
group  of  faculty  find  it  productive  to  form  a 
centre  to  pursue  some  legitimate  activity,  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  do  so  to  the  extent  of 
providing  modest  seed  money.  What  should  be 
done  is  to  impose  a strict  review  mechanism  to 
discontinue  centres  when  they  no  longer  serve  a 
useful  function. 


Below  is  a list  of  centres  currently  operating 
on  campus,  followed  by  biief  comments  on  the 
permanence  and  support  arrangements  for  each. 

1.  Guelph- Waterloo  Biotech 

2.  Plant  Biotechnology  Centre 

3.  Animal  Biotechnology  Centre 

4.  Centre  for  the  Genetic  Improvement  of 
Livestock 

5.  Centre  for  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 

6.  Gerontology  Research  Centre 

7.  Equine  Research  Centre 

8.  Guelph  Turfgrass  Institute 

9.  Centre  for  Food  Security 

10.  Centre  for  Toxicology 

11.  Guelph-Waterloo  Centre  for  Graduate 
Work  in  Chemistry 

12.  Guelph-Waterloo  Program  for  Graduate 
Work  in  Physics 

1 3.  Centre  for  International  Programs 

14.  Centre  for  Information  Technology 
Research 

The  first  10  of  the  centres  listed  are 
administered  through  the  Office  of  Research. 
Of  these  centres,  6. 7, 8 and  9 were  required  to 
show  evidence  of  outside  funding  before  they 
were  established.  There  is  no  long-term  support 
of  these  centres  from  operating  funds,  although 
there  may  be  some  indirect  support.  Release 
time  for  the  director  of  each  centre  is  provided 
from  the  funds  received  from  outside  agencies. 

Centres  4 and  5 had  no  outside  operating 
funding  at  the  time  of  their  establishment.  There 
is  no  formal  budget  arrangement  for  the  support 
of  either  centre,  but  in  each  case,  the  time  of  the 
director  is  contributed  by  the  department  in 
question. 

In  the  case  of  centres  1, 2 and  3,  centre  1 is 
supported  equally  by  the  universities  of  Guelph 
and  Waterloo,  with  funding  being  drawn  from 
operating  funds.  There  are  four  centres  within 
the  Guelph-Waterloo  Biotech  Centre  — two  at 
Guelph  and  two  at  Waterloo.  For  centres  2 and 
3,  there  are  no  operating  funds  involved,  although 
there  is  a modest  amount  of  release  time 
contributed  for  the  directors  by  the  departments 
involved. 

Centre  10  is  somewhat  different  because  it 
was  established  as  a separate  corporate  identity. 
The  University  has  continued  to  provide  oper- 
ating support  for  the  centre  in  the  expectation  of 
federal  or  provincial  funding,  which  would 
permit  an  expansion  of  the  centre’s  activities  to 
the  level  anticipated  at  the  time  of  its 
establishment.  If  such  funding  is  not  forthcoming 
in  the  near  future,  the  University  is  likely  to 
discontinue  its  support  of  the  corporate  entity, 
although  the  informal  linkages  with  co-workers 
at  other  universities  would  be  maintained. 

Centres  1 1 and  1 2 are  clearly  different  from 
the  others  on  the  list.  They  will  continue  as  long 
as  we  have  approved  graduate  programs  in 
chemistry  and  physics  and  they  are  directly 
supported  from  operating  funds  of  the  depart- 
ments involved. 

When  the  first  10  centres  were  set  up,  a 
review  period  was  established  — usually  a five- 
year  period.  Currently,  the  Gerontology  Centre 
is  undergoing  such  a review.  In  the  case  of 
centres  1 1 and  12.  they  are  subject  to  the  OCGS 
appraisal  process. 

The  Centre  for  International  Programs  was 
established  by  Senate  and  reports  annually  to 
that  body.  It  has  no  fixed  review  period,  although 
it  was  reviewed  in  1981/82.  It  has  an  annual 
budget  in  excess  of  $250,000,  but  recovers  a 
significant  portion  of  this  from  overhead. 

The  Centre  for  Information  Technology 
Research  (CINTRE)  was  created  at  the  same 
time  as  the  position  of  executive  director  for 
information  technology  and  was  established  to 
give  direction  for  research  in  the  applications  of 
informjRion  technology  and  its  social  impact. 
This  is  accomplished  through  the  distribution  of 
seed  money  grants.  The  amount  disbursed  is 
$20,000  a year.  Although  it  was  initially  pro- 
posed that  a faculty  member  be  seconded  on  a 
one-third  basis  to  act  as  CINTRE’s  director,  this 
position  has  never  been  filled. 


11.  Non-teaching 
units 

The  1987  strategic  planning  document 
recommended  a cost-benefit  analysis  of  all  non- 
teaching units,  starting  with  those  services  that 
have  a counterpart  in  the  private  sector. 

It  was  agreed  that  such  an  analysis  would 
establish  the  full  cost  of  providing  a service, 
including  the  provision  of  space,  heat  and  light, 
the  depreciation  on  equipment  and  administra- 
tive overhead.  This  cost  would  then  be  compared 
with  the  cost  of  purchasing  the  service  off 
campus. 

It  was  also  agreed  that  “where  savings  can  be 
identified  with  no  significant  loss  in  convenience 
or  level  of  service,”  these  would  be  pursued 
either  by  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  units  or 
by  phasing  out  the  function  and  purchasing  the 
service  externally. 

The  obvious  intent  in  the  exercise  is  to 
promote  efficiency  and  effectiveness  and  to 
attain  the  best  match  of  services  required  with 
the  academic  programs  offered. 

Full  costing  of  all  non-teaching  units  has 
been  conducted.  The  laundry  has  been  chosen 
as  the  first  unit  to  be  examined.  A study  team 
consisting  of  staff  from  Institutional  Analysis 
and  Planning,  Financial  Services  and  Adminis- 
trative Services  is  now  examining  the  servicing 
levels  required  by  the  laundry’s  client  depart- 
ments and  the  cost  of  off-campus  alternatives. 

The  team  is  also  trying  to  prepare  measure- 
ment criteria  that  would  be  applicable  when 
other  units  are  reviewed.  A report  with 
recommendations  is  expected  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  vice-president,  administration,  at  the  end 
of  June  1988. 

Once  this  initial  analysis  is  completed,  other 
units  with  off-campus  counterparts  will  be 
reviewed  at  an  accelerated  rate. 

In  addition,  examination  will  begin  in  1988/89 
of  those  support  services  unique  to  the  University. 

It  is  hoped  that  most  of  the  criteria  developed 
for  the  other  groups  will  prove  applicable  to  the 
“unique  to  the  University"  units. 

It  is  proposed  that  a presidential  committee  of 
five  to  seven  members  be  established  to  review 
and  monitor  the  progress  of  the  various  study 
teams.  It  would  be  this  committee’s  task  to 
resolve  questions  about  methodology,  receive 
completed  reports  and  recommend  action  to  the 
president.  It  is  recommended  that  the  University 
community  be  annually  informed  of  progress  in 
the  reviews. 


Indexing  of  pensions 


returned  to  the  departments,  with  the  balance 
accruing  to  general  revenue.  Special  circum- 
stances accounted  for  the  surge  inincome;  in  the  An  unknown  at  thic  limA  ic  , c 
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to  work  hard  to  maintain  the  current  level 
constant  dollars. 

Investment  income,  which  currently  stands  at 
$1.6  million,  is  expected  to  increase  at  the  same 
rate  as  overall  income.  Ancillary  fees  will  likely 
grow  at  the  same  rate  as  the  base  operatina 
grant.  ^ ® 

The  Campaign 

The  University’s  fund-raising  campaign  has 
been  very  successful,  with  capital  funding  being 
provided  for  new  facilities  and  renovations  for 
the  departments  of  Environmental  Biology  and 
Horticulture.  OVC,  Athletics  and  the  Equine 
Research  Centre.  It  is  expected  that  funding  will 
be  provided  for  additions  to  the  library  and 
FACS  as  well.  Campaign  funds  have  also 
supported  scholarships  and  endowed  chairs. 

Because  the  University  has  a continuing  need 
for  outside  funds,  fund-raising  efforts  will  not 
stop  at  the  end  of  the  current  campaign.  But 
there  will  be  a a switch  in  emphasis.  In  the 
future,  fund  raising  will  be  more  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  colleges,  with  development  officers 
being  seconded  to  individual  colleges  or  groups 
of  colleges. 


in  the  various  pension  plans.  Costs  for  these 
Items  may  have  to  be  built  into  any  revised 
expenditure  forecast. 

Financial  outlook 

Provided  judicious  trade-offs  are  made  to 
accommodate  the  proposed  faculty  salary  plan, 
mandated  pension  indexing  and  any  bridging 
plan,  and  recognizing  that  no  funds  have  been 
set  aside  for  expenses  beyond  those  regularly 
occurring  or  identified  above  or  for  new 
initiatives,  it  would  appear  that  the  year-to-year 
operating  deficits  through  the  five-year  period 
will  be  manageable. 


13.  Trade-offs 


Endowment 

The  University  is  actively  seeking  ways  to  use 
its  land  holdings  and  other  assets  to  generate 
funds  for  endowment  purposes.  Over  the  next 
five  years,  significant  progress  is  expected,  with 
substantial  funds  being  generated  starting  in 
fiscal  year  1 988/89.  The  use  of  monies  from  the 
endowment  fund  requires  separate  Board  of 
Governors’  approval,  both  for  the  use  of  interest 
and  principal. 


12.  Revenue  and 
expenditure  prospects 
(1988/89  to  1992/93) 

The  University  expects  to  end  the  1987/88 
fiscal  year  in  a break-even  situation.  Cost 
pressures,  however,  continue  to  mount  and  the 
institution’s  flexibility  to  meet  these  decreases 
year  by  year.  It  is  anticipated  that  some  judicious 
trade-offs  will  be  required  over  the  five-year 
period  to  continue  balancing  revenue  and 
expenditures. 

Revenue 

Revenue  prospects  are  not  expected  to  alter 
dramatically  through  to  1 992/93.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  always  some  uncertainty  because  of 
unanticipated  changes  in  government  policy. 

Government  operating  grants  and 
tuition  fees 


Expenditures 

A number  of  expenditures  beyond  normal 
inflation  can  be  anticipated  over  the  period,  and 
the  major  ones  are  listed  below. 

Faculty  expenditures 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  faculty  renewal 
funding  provided  by  the  province  will  be  phased 
out  starting  in  1991/92.  The  University  will 
therefore  have  to  absorb  the  extra  cost  of  these 
positions  from  regular  operating  funds  each 
year  as  the  special  funding  from  the  province  is 
withdrawn. 

In  addition,  provision  must  be  made  in 
1 989/90  and  beyond  for  the  new  faculty  salary 
plan.  Should  the  bridging  plan  recommended  in 
Section  7 be  adopted,  it  will  also  add  costs  in  the 
short  term. 

Cyclical  renewal 

Some  provision  will  have  to  be  made  for 
cyclical  renewal.  It  would  not  be  unreasonable 
to  increase  the  renovation  allocation  to  $650,000 
in  1989/90,  with  an  additional  $800,000  being 
allocated  annually  from  1 990/9 1 on  to  partially 
offset  the  shortfall  in  cyclical  renewal  funds, 
which  provide  for  alteration,  depreciation, 
obsolescence  and  eventual  replacement  of  the 
physical  plant. 

Utilities 


Foods  research 

For  some  time,  the  University  has  recognized 
the  need  to  facilitate  links  across  — and  have  a 
focus  for  — its  broad  range  of  expertise  and 
activity  in  foods  research. 

In  addition,  in  view  of  the  recent  affirmation 
and  support  of  the  foods  program  in  the  OMAF 
agreement,  strengthened  research  links  with  the 
foods  industry  and  reviews  by  OMAF  and  by 
Agriculture  Canada  of  their  activities  and 
interactions  in  foods  research,  the  University 
needs  to  enunciate  its  strengths  and  role  in  this 
area.  If  we  were  to  do  so  and  further  develop  our 
strengths,  taking  advantage  of  these  major 
complementing  inputs,  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  University  to  establish  a world-class 
thrust  in  foods  research. 


Although  the  University,  along  with  its  sister 
institutions,  will  continue  to  pressure  government 
to  increase  the  base  funding  for  universities,  it 
seems  likely  that  base  grants  and  the  research 
infrastructure  envelope  will  at  best  keep  pace 
with  inflation  as  measured  by  the  consumer 
price  index  (CPI). 

The  short-term  enrolment  accessibility 
envelopes  offer  the  chance  of  increased  revenue, 
provided  additional  students  (as  measured  by 
BIU  count)  are  enrolled.  The  University  is 
taking  steps  to  adjust  its  enrolment  intake  to 
ensure  that  we  retain  our  share  of  provincial 
base  operating  grants. 

It  is  expected  that  increases  in  tuition  fees  will 
parallel  the  income  in  base  operating  grants. 

Other  sources  of  operating  revenue 

Included  in  this  category  are  overheads  from 
research  contracts,  investment  income  and 
ancillary  fees. 

In  1 987/88.  revenue  from  research  overheads 
jumped  dramatically  and  generated  close  to  $ 1 
million  in  income.  Of  this  amount,  40  percent  is 


It  is  anticipated  that  utility  costs  will  increase 
throughout  the  five-year  period  at  1 per  cent 
less  than  inflation.  But  provision  will  have  to  be 
made  for  the  cost  of  utilities,  maintenance  and 
housekeeping  for  new  space  added  to  inventory 
(Equine  Research  Centre,  child-care  centre, 
athletics  complex  and  environmental 
biology/horticulture/greenhouse  complex)  and 
for  increased  utility  and  maintenance  costs  for 
renovated  and  upgraded  space. 

These  additions  to  operating  costs  are  esti- 
mated at  nearly  $1,300,000  and  will  occur 
primarily  in  1990/91  and  1992/93. 

Library  acquisitions 

In  1988/89.  the  library  acquisitions  budget 
was  substantially  increased.  If  past  history  is  a 
guide,  this  budget  will  probably  have  to  be 
increased  beyond  the  rate  of  inflation  as  mea- 
sured by  the  CPI  in  future  years. 

Equipment  replacement 

This  continues  to  be  a major  problem.  Some 
of  the  needs  are  met  from  grants,  and  in  lieu  of 
special  funding,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  ‘ 
needs  will  be  met  from  the  educational  and  the 
research  enhancement  funds.  ( 

It  can  be  assumed  that  computing  equipment 
for  the  central  computing  facility,  the  registrar’s  7 
office,  the  library,  OVC  and  the  Department  of 
Computing  and  Information  Science  will  con- 
tinue to  be  provided  and  funded  through  current  8 
budget  arrangements. 


Many  of  the  requests  submitted  to  the  Strategic 
Planning  Working  Group,  which  are  sum- 
marized in  Appendix  B.  can  be  accommodated 
through  the  normal  processes  or  allocation  of 
resources.  At  the  request  of  the  president,  the 
chair  of  the  working  group  will  respond  to  the 
appropriate  individuals  or  units  and  suggest  the 
appropriate  action  to  be  taken  to  properly 
proceed  with  the  development  of  the  particular 
initiative  proposed. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  requests 
for  initiatives  that  cannot  be  accommodated 
within  our  present  commitment  of  personnel, 
space  or  other  resources.  They  are  beyond  our 
cuirent  ability  to  provide  and  can  only  be 
satisfied  by  a substantial  change  in  priorities. 
Although  it  is  beyond  the  objectives  of  the 
working  group  to  include  recommendations  for 
changes  in  these  priorities,  we  can  point  out 
where  changes  might  occur. 

Within  the  present  annual  budget,  there  are 
line-item  commitments  to  several  funds  that  are 
awarded  annually  in  a discretionary  fashion. 
These  include  the  research  enhancement  fund 
($800,000),  the  education  enhancement  fund 
($450,000),  an  allocation  for  renovations 
($600,000),  a fund  to  respond  to  the  internal 
review  process  (SI  00.000)  and  other,  smaller 
budget  allocations.  Clearly,  these  funds  are 
available  for  redistribution  should  higher  Uni- 
versity priorities  be  identified. 

Another  approach  would  be  to  increase  these 
revenues  over  which  we  have  control,  by 
increasing  fees  and  charges  for  various  faculty, 
staff  and  student  services. 

Finally,  we  can  be  even  more  vigorous  in 
trading  off  quality  of  service  in  one  activity  or 
endeavor  so  that  resources  might  be  released 
and  subsequently  applied  to  the  support  of 
another.  This  is,  of  course,  an  ongoing  process, 
both  within  individual  budget  units  and  at  the 
University  level. 

But  there  are  limitations  on  how  far  this 
approach  can  be  taken,  given  our  present 
budget  and  resource  allocation  processes.  It 
must  be  recognized,  as  it  was  in  last  year’s 
strategic  planning  paper,  that  growth  in  one 
area  or  in  one  activity  might  well  have  to  come 
at  the  expense  of  another.  For  the  moment,  we 
simply  point  out  that  such  options  exist;  they  can 
only  be  realized  through  a strong  commitment 
of  the  University  to  effect  change, 


14.  Recommendations 


That  full-time  undergraduate  enrolment 
be  held  at  its  current  level  over  the  long- 
term, with  short-term  increases  being  made, 
where  feasible,  to  meet  the  University's 
social  obligations. 

That  the  University  reaffirm  its  commitment 
to  increasing  graduate  enrolment  over  the 
long-term,  with  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  students  pursuing  research  graduate 
degrees  at  the  doctoral  level. 

That  the  vice-president,  academic,  develop 
the  necessary  mechanisms  to  permit  greater 
flexibility  in  the  assignment  of  faculty 
responsibilities. 

That  the  University  introduce  a bridging 
scheme  for  the  introduction  of  young 
faculty. 

That  the  University  appoint  a senior 
committee  to  oversee  staff  development. 
That  the  University  address  the  issues 
raised  in  the  status  of  women  report. 

That  the  upgrading  of  undergraduate 
equipment  be  given  high  priority  in  the 
allocation  of  education  enhancement  funds. 
That  the  University  seek  ways  to  increase 
the  funding  allocated  to  cyclical  renewal. 
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Appendix  A 


UNIVERSITY  OF  GUELPH 
Interdepartment  Memorandum 


January  21,  19- 

To: 

From: 

Subject: 


See  Distribution  List 

The  President's  Strategic  Planning  Working  Group 
Call  for  Submissions 


In  accord  with  the  process  approved  by  Senate  in  September,  1987,  the 
President  has  appointed  the  following  persons  to  develop  the  strategic 
planning  discussion  paper  for  the  1988/89  cycle: 


C.  C.  Ferguson 
E.  K.  Grant 

D.  H.  Jamieson 
S.  B.  Mclver 
D.  R.  Murray 
N.  0.  Nielsen 

J.  R.  MacDonald  (Chair) 


The  Working  Group  now  requests  sxibmlsslons  from  the  University 
community  concerning  any  now  Initiatives  or  changes  to  current  activities 
which  should  be  considered  in  the  1988/89  strategic  planning  process. 
Submissions  dealing  with  activities  proposed  for  the  1988/89  budget  year 
would  be  helpful,  even  though  the  final  Strategic  Plan  will  not  be 
approved  by  Senate  until  early  fall,  well  Into  the  1988/89  budget  year. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  process,  however,  Is  to  collect  Information  for 
forward  planning  associated  with  the  1989/90  budget  year.  Any  information 
which  can  be  provided  concerning  plans  for  activities  beyond  1989/90  would 
assist  In  the  long  range  planning  process. 

Submissions  should  be  brief  (certainly  no  more  chan  two  pages  In 
length) , and  should  be  submitted  to  Che  Office  of  Institutional  Analysis 
and  Planning,  Ach  floor.  University  Centre,  by  February  22,  1988.  They 
should  contain  a succinct  description  of  the  proposed  activity,  a brief 
statement  of  justification  and  a statement  of  the  resources  which  will  be 
required  (or  released)  by  the  proposal.  The  latter  should  include 
consideration  of  space,  personnel,  capital  and/or  operating  budget 
requirements  and  any  other  resource  Implications  for  the  unit  submitting 
the  proposal  or  for  another  area  of  the  University.  Longer  range 
proposals  will,  of  necessity,  be  less  specific.  In  the  case  of  Chose 
initiatives  which  require  consideration  by  a committee  or  board,  the 
submission  should  indicate  the  present  status  of  the  proposal.  Units  are 
invited  Co  comment  on  anticipated  changes  In  student  enrolments  in  our 
teaching  programs,  both  undergraduate  and  graduate,  which  may  have 
resource  impllcatlona . Finally,  we  would  welcome  suggestions  on  any  ocher 
matter  which  might  be  thought  to  be  of  importance  in  the  strategic 
planning  process,  and  we  would  particularly  welcome  suggestions  on 
possible  sources  of  revenue  to  support  the  programs  of  Che  institution. 

The  attached  context  paper  is  Intended  to  serve  as  background  for 
chose  preparing  submissions . Further  inquiries  concerning  any  aspect  of 
the  process  or  requests  for  further  background  information  should  be 
addressed,  in  Che  first  instance,  to  D.  H.  Jamieson,  Ext.  3456. 
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Context  Paper 

The  following  comments  are  intended  to  serve  as  background  for  those 
units  and  Individuals  preparing  submissions  to  the  Strategic  Planning 
Group . 

Funding 

Operating  funding  from  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities  comes 
In  four  envelopes.  By  far,  the  largest  of  these  is  the  Base  Funding 
Envelope.  In  the  1980-09  year.  It  Is  estimated  that  funding  from  this 
envelope  will  increase  by  just  under  4.5*.  The  other  three  envelopes  are 
the  Enrolment  Accessibility  envelope,  the  Research  Infrastructure  envelope 
and  the  program  adjustment  envelope.  Guelph  will  receive  very  little 
funding  under  the  enrolment  accessibility  envelope  since  our  B.I.U.  count 
(that  is  enrolment  weighted  by  program)  rose  only  marginally  in  1987-08 
over  the  1986-87  figure.  Indeed,  over  the  past  five  years  our  B.I.U. 
count  has  decreased.  Ve  expect  a 4.55<  Increase  In  the  monies  from  the 
Research  Infrastructure  envelope,  although  the  criteria  which  serve  as  the 
basis  for  distribution  are  presently  being  reviewed. 

There  are  three  other  sources  of  government  funding  - the  distribution 
of  the  visa  student  pool,  the  OMAF  service  fee  and  the  faculty  renewal 
fund.  With  reducing  numbers  of  visa  students,  the  income  from  the  visa 
pool  is  expected  to  drop  by  $200,000  In  1988-09  and  under  the  new  OMAF 
contract,  the  OMAF  service  fee  will  remain  essentially  constant. 

The  other  major  source  of  revenue,  accounting  for  between  12  to  15^  of 
the  total  is  tuition  fees.  In  addition,  the  University  receives 
investment  Income  and  fees  for  services  rendered.  The  net  result  is  a 
forecast  Increase  in  total  revenues  from  1987-8S  of  3.8^.  When 
anticipated  savings  resulting  from  retirements  and  other  staffing 
adjustments,  renegotiation  of  the  computer  lease,  a reduction  In  utilities 
expenditures  and  other  savings  are  taken  into  account,  the  University 
would  expect  to  meet  anticipated  salary  Increases,  but  have  little  or  no 
money  to  meet  Inflationary  costa  of  non-salary  items.  This  implies  that 
there  will  be  no  across  the  board  budget  reductions. 

In  the  period  1989-91,  it  Is  expected  that  the  University  income  will 
parallel  Increases  in  the  global  grant  which,  in  txirn,  are  expected  to 
match  increases  in  the  C.P.I.  The  other  funding  envelopes  are 
essentially  competitive  in  nature,  but  it  is  felt  that  the  University 
should  be  able  to  maintain  its  relative  position.  Thus,  in  the  medium 
term,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  funding  for  the  institution,  as  a whole, 
will  remain  relatively  constant  in  real  terms,  although  this  does  not 
preclude  shifts  in  resources  from  one  area  of  the  institution  to  another, 
nor  does  it  take  Into  consideration  unpredictable  increases  in  revenue 
such  as  success  in  competitions  for  a Centre  for  Excellence. 

Enrolment 

The  most  reasonable  explanation  for  the  increased  application  rate  to 
Ontario  universities  in  Fall'87  appears  to  be  the  increased  retention  rate 
of  students  in  high  schools.  In  1980,  for  example,  the  fraction  of  grade 
9 students  that  persisted  to  grade  13  was  .351:  In  1986-87  the  fraction 
had  risen  to  .487.  Furthermore,  examination  of  enrolment  in  all  grades 
from  9 to  12  shows  that  this  increase  will  continue  for  the  next  several 
years  at  least.  Based  on  this,  and  the  results  of  the  joint  Ministry  of 
Education/MCU  survey  of  grades  10,  11,  and  12  students  planning  to 
complete  their  schooling  in  4 years,  it  is  estimated  that  applicants  to 
Ontario  universities  in  Fall  1988  will  increase  by  at  least  8%  over  Fall 
1987.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  applicant  pool  will  persist  at 
this  level  for  several  years. 

Since  the  University's  ability  to  take  increased  student  numbers  in 
the  fall  and  winter  semesters  with  its  current  faculty,  space  and 
residence  resources  is  severely  limited,  it  was  assumed  that  the  freshman 
intake  in  1988-89  and  thereafter  would  remain  at  the  1987-08  level  and  the 
revenue  estimates  presented  above  were  based  on  that  assumption.  If  the 
anticipated  increase  in  the  applicant  pool  materializes  and  our  freshman 
intake  is  held  constant,  this  should  lead  to  a greater  selectivity  in  our 
admissions,  although  the  demand  is  unlikely  to  be  uniform  across  all 
programs.  In  the  event  of  extraordinary  demand  for  places  and  provided 
adequate  extra  formula  resources  were  made  available  to  this  University, 
then  the  University  would  reconsider  its  position. 

At  the  graduate  level,  it  seems  likely  that  there  will  be  an 
increasing  demand  for  individuals  with  graduate  training.  This  increased 
demand  is  consistent  with  the  plans  for  departments  as  evidenced  by  the 
5-year  plans  submitted  in  response  to  "Toward  2000".  Aggregated  for  the 
University,  the  suggested  growth  in  graduate  numbers  was  401(  over  the 
five-year  period.  While  the  demand  and  the  desire  to  accommodate  the 
demand  may  be  there,  departments  will  be  aware  of  the  need  to  adequately 
provide  faculty  supervision,  space  and  financial  support  to  the  graduate 
students.  In  the  context  of  essentially  constant  University  resources, 
realization  of  such  growth  will  require  the  identification  of  additional 
resources  or  a re-allocation  of  existing  resources. 

Research 

In  the  immediate  and  medium  term  future,  it  seems  likely  that 
government  policies  will  emphasize  problem  oriented  fields  in  new  research 
funding,  while  funding  for  traditional  granting  council  awards  will  likely 
stay  static.  If  this  is  the  case,  there  will  be  increased  competition  for 
these  traditional  awards. 

On  a more  positive  note,  there  now  seems  to  be  an  appreciation  of  the 
need  to  fund  at  a reasonable  level,  the  research  infrastructure. 
Departments  should  give  some  thought  to  what  expenditures  they  would 
include  under  this  heading  so  that  we  are  in  a position  to  gain  our  share 
of  these  funds  should  they  become  available.  A further  positive  note  is 
the  likelihood  of  increased  funding  of  endowed  research  chairs.  Such 
chairs  will  not  only  enhance  research,  but  provide  additional  support  for 
graduate  students. 

Another  emerging  aspect  of  research  funding  Is  the  increase  in  awards 
to  inter  and  intra-disciplinary  teams  engaged  In  major  research  efforts. 
Thought  should  be  given  as  to  how  to  encourage  collaborative  work  on 
research  projects. 

In  the  area  of  OMAF  reseau*ch,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Ministry  has 
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been  allocating  an  Increasing  amount  of  research  monies  to  new  programs, 
which  are  the  subject  of  open  competition.  Guelph  has  done  well  in  these 
competitions,  but  there  is  the  problem  that  unlike  the  long  established 
OMAF  contract,  such  monies  do  not  pay  faculty  salaries.  There  has  been  an 
increasing  divergence  in  the  rate  of  increase  of  funding  from  MCU  and  OMAF 
which  has  resulted  in  considerable  pressure  to  examine  the  distribution  of 
expenditures  within  the  OMAF  research  program. 

Non-Salary  Inflation 

In  the  past  several  years,  the  price  increases  in  library  holdings  and 
scientific  equipment  have  considerably  exceeded  both  C.P.I.  Increases  and 
grant  increases.  It  seems  likely  that  this  trend  will  continue  throughout 
the  period  at  a time  when  the  University  will  have  few  resources  to  divert 
to  covering  such  increased  costs. 

Space 

Space  will  continue  to  be  a constraining  factor  In  many  programs.  In 
1988,  the  Equine  Research  Centre  will  become  operational  and  provide  9,000 
a.s.f.,  but  since  this  will  accommodate  a new  program,  it  will  not  offer 
much  relief.  Three  years  hence  the  Horticulture/Environmental  Biology 
Building  will  come  on  stream  and  provide  80-90,000  a.s.f.  Vlth  its 


construction,  there  is  planned  demolition  of  40  - 45,000  a.s.f. 

(principally  greenhouses  and  possibly  Graham  Hall)  so  that  the  net  effect 
will  be  to  release  between  40  to  45,000  a.s.f.  for  subsequent 
re-allocation.  It  is  not  anticipated  that  there  will  be  large  sums  of 
money  available  to  cover  renovations  and  changes  to  the  space  released. 

Contributions  have  been  received  from  the  Campaign  toward  planned  new 
construction,  but  in  all  cases,  provincial  funding  will  be  required  before 
the  projects  can  be  undertaken.  Even  if  additional  funding  becomes 
available  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  completion  would  not  be  expected  within 
the  next  three  years. 

There  are  two  projects  which  may  be  undertaken  and  completed  within 
the  next  three  years.  These  are  the  Child  Care  Centre  and  the  Athletics 
expansion.  Neither  of  them  would  provide  additional  space  for  the 
academic  programs. 

In  summary,  those  preparing  submissions  should  anticipate  no  increase 
in  space  over  the  next  three  years.  In  the  C2ise  of  classrooms,  in 
particular,  it  can  be  anticipated  that  there  will  be  no  change  in  oiir 
current  inventory  of  classrooms,  although  it  may  be  possible  to  change  the 
scheduling  process  to  better  match  classrooms  to  class  sizes. 

January  20,  1986 


Appendix  B 


Strategic  Planning  Submissions 


More  space  and  furniture  for  graduate  offices 


College  of  Arts 

Languages  and  Literatures 


BA  Program  Committee 
Film  Studies  Major 


proposing  joint  M.A.  Program  in  French  with  the  University  of 
Vaterloo.  Begin  phase-in  in  September  1989  with  projected  enrolment 
of  10. 

Required  Resources; 

4 new  Sesslonals  ($5220  each)  $12,880 

Additional  funds  for  stipends, 

travel  costs,  overhead  

Estimated  Total  Cost  $20,000 

Drama 

M.A.  Program  in  Drama  (Approved  June  1987)  expects  to  begin  admitting 
students  as  follows: 

1989/90  8 students 

1990/91  12  students 

1991/92  ^5  students 

Required  Resources: 

1 faculty  position  (not  related  to  M.A.  Program  $35,000 

1 faculty  position  (related  to  M.A.  Program  35,000 

1 part-time  secretarial  position  (related  to  M.A.  Program)  6,000 

•GTA/GRA  support  ($8,000  per  student)  64,000 

Equipment  (PC's,  modules,  furniture,  library  acquisitions)  9.000 
Space:  3-5  more  offices,  (Massey  Hall  Conversion)  no  estimate  given 

Estimated  cost  for  1989/90  (excluding  renovation  costs)  $149,000 

*Thls  will  increase  to  96,000  and  120,000  in  1990/91  and  1991/92. 

English  (Submission  #1) 

* Department  needs  rejuvenation  in  terms  of  appointments 

More  space  1s  required  for  Graduate  Studies  (The  accepted  standard  is 

2 students  per  office) 

Funding  and  space  requested  for  appointment  of  a Vrlter-in-Resldence 
Space  is  required  to  attract  AUCC  scholars 

General  concerns  about  space  requirements  as  well  as  space  and  funding 
to  attract  Canada  Research  Fellows. 


- An  interdisciplinary  program  (Arts 
Drama  to  be  the  "host"  department 
Limited  enrolment  (50  students) 

- Required  Resources: 

and  Social  Sciences) 

1 new  faculty  position  (Drama) 

S 40,000 

Funding  for  sesslonals 

12.500 

Lab/TA  in  OEP 

8.000 

Equipment  Costs  (Annual) 
Operating  Costs: 

28,600 

Administrative  Costs 

4,500 

OEP  Equipment  Maintenance 

20,000 

Video  Licensing  Fee 

1 .200 

Purchase  of  films  and  videos 

2.000 

Total 

$116,800 

Start-up  costs  (Equipment,  films  and  videos) 

91 ,000 

Space:  700  sq.  ft.  for  equipment, 

storage,  editing,  etc. 

Fine  Art 

Major  initiative  is  the  acquisition  of  a suitable  physical  facility  to 
replace  Zavitz  Hall  for  studio  portion  of  program. 

Second  major  initiative  is  to  begin  teaching  in  the  area  of 
non-tradltional  media;  (photography,  video,  performance,  computer  art, 
film).  A budget  for  equipment  will  be  required.  Faculty  and  space 
will  also  be  required. 


College  of  Biological  Science 

General 

Proposal  for  curriculum  revision  will  require  release 

time  for  faculty  * 30.000 

School  of  Human  Biology 


English  (Submission  #2) 

Work  tcwards  goal  of  funding  each  of  20  new  graduate  students  per  year 
for  each  of  4 semesters  to  complete  M.A.  at  $2,800  per  student  per 
semester 

Required  MCU  Funds: 

20  X 3 X 2,800  (to  cover  new  students) 

20  X 1 X 2,600  (students  in  4th  semester) 

$224,000 

Current  Budget  Available  26 , 667 

Total  additional  required  197,333 


Renovation  of  current  space  and  replacement  of  old 
equipment 

Required  Resources: 

space  renovations  (one-time)  lOI.ase 

Equipment  (one-time)  100. SS0 

Special  teaching  materials  (e.g..  cadavers)  (per  year)  10.000 

Beyond  1988/69 
further  space  conversion 

continue  acquisition  of  more  modern  equipment 
development  of  Ph.D.  program 


apace ; 

1 administrative  office  (4th  floor,  MacKinnon  Building) 

5 regular-sized  office  (3  students/office) 

Equipment : 

6 Tandy  computers 
6 sets  of  software 

3 daisy  wheel  printers 
filing  cabinets 
desks  and  chairs 


Music 


Require  funds  for  basic  resources  for  the  program  (staff,  library 
materials,  space  equipment) 

Required  Resources; 

1 full-time,  tenure  track  faculty  position  S 5' 

(perhaps  fill  an  upcoming  retirement  3 years  early) 

Library  Materials  - over  5 to  10  years 


Space ; 

need  large  spaces  with  high  ceilings  for  rehearsal,  teaching 


and  performances 


no  estimate 


Equipment ; 

Trade  in  concert  grand  piano  for  2 Yamaha  grands  approx.  17,200 


Philosophy 

Need  increased  OTA  funding  to  allow  more  students  into 

PhD  program  19.920 

Need  increased  GTA  funding  to  allow  more  students  into 
MA  program 


Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics 


Set-up  DNA/Proteln  Analysis  facility  to  serve  department  members, 
campus  colleagues,  some  industrial  partners.  (Protein  sequencing 
Equipment  - $202,000  from  HSERC.  separate  grant  - $40,000  for  HPLC 


system) 

start-up  cost  required 

In-tlme  usage  fees  and  other  grant  applications  will  provide  funds  for 
technical  and  maintenance  requirements. 

Required  Resources; 

technician  27,000 

•special  venting,  furniture,  renovations  35,000 

service  contracts  and  maintenance  (in  2nd  and  3rd  years) 

•Initial  Operating  Expenses 


15.0 

5.0 


• These  are  one  time  expenses" 

Total  Cost  in  First  Three  Years 
1988/89  67.000 

1989/90  42,000 

1990/91  42,000 


Microbiology 


Aging  equipment  and  support  facilities  need  to  be  replaced 
Space  is  required  for  student  labs  and  research 
Deficit  in  office  personnel 
Required  Resources 
2 new  autoclaves 

space  renovation  for  a centralized  storage  area 

(Vlll  help  to  streamline  distribution  and  protect  supplies) 


120,000 

200,000 
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B.Comm. 


25i9  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  for  laboratory  space. 

cost  of  renovation  of  current  space  and  acquisition  of 
temporary  buildings  450,000 

1 6-montb  Secretary  I position  plus  benefits  20,000 


College  of  Social  Science 

Geography 

Appoint  nev  assistant  professor  (tenure  track)  in  Resource/ 

Economic  Geography,  (permission  to  use  a "frozen"  position)  S 40,000 
Convert  Day  Hall  for  use  by  Geography  Department.  Move 
Geography  Into  Day  Hall  and  free-up  space  in  MacKinnon 
Building  for  other  uses.  Estimated  cost:  S1.5  - S2  million 

Establish  a centre  or  unit  for  land  use  analysis  and 
resource  assessment  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Geography 
Department,  but  having  a Hniverslty-wlde  co-ordinating 
role.  Start-up  funds:  5,000 

Economics 

Expanding  graduate  programs 
new  areas  of  specialization 
more  students 

need  for  discussion  papers  in  areas  of  Resource/Envlronmental 
Economics  and  Finance 

need  improved  computing  facilities  for  graduate  students 
Required  Resources; 

•GTA  Funds  39,000 

••Equipment  1 0 , 000 

Miscellaneous  3.000 

• This  will  increase  to  $90,000  and  $114,000  In  1990/91  and  1991/92 
••  A further  $10,000  will  be  required  In  1990/91. 

Psychology 

Plans  for  expanding  graduate  programs.  (40lt  Increase  In  the  number  of 
graduate  students). 

Required  Resources; 

GTA  money 

Library  allocations  for  purchases  in  areas  related  to  Ph.D.  training. 
Additional  space  and/or  funds  for  renovation  of  existing  space. 

Development  of  undergraduate  research  facilities  (long-term 
Initiative) . 


Increase  admission  subject  to  availability  of  resources  (faculty, 
space  and  support) 

Introduce  a new  major  to  deal  with  the  hospitality  field  perhaps  as 
Co-op  option. 

Information  Technology 

Demand  for  26-202  (Information  Management)  will  require  more  teaching 
resources. 

Integration  of  Information  technology  into  HAFA  will  require 
additional  support  staff  and/or  faculty. 

- Faculty  members  are  in  need  of  computer  access. 

A second  lab  (space  and  computing  equipment)  Is  needed  for  students. 

- Perhaps  secondment  of  co-ordlnator  from  Cooiputlng  Services  for 
Consulting. 

- Funds  are  required  to  purchase  data  lines  for  lab  and  faculty  members. 

Other  Recommendations  for  Undergraduate  Program  ^ 

Students  be  admitted  to  B.A.Sc.  degree  by  major  rather  than  by  program 
Either  a reduction  In  admissions  to  B.A.Sc.  program  or  an  Increase  in 
established  faculty  positions  and  operating  and  support  dollars  to 
bring  teaching  and  research  programs  Into  a more  proper  balance. 
Subject  to  HAFA  self  findings,  funds  should  be  made  available  for 
significant  development  and  enlargement. 

Graduate  Program 
Family  Studies 

Proposal  for  Ph.D.  specialization  In  Family  Relations  and  Human 
Development. 

Revising  masters  program  and  will  begin  a marketing  effort  to  give 
further  visibility  to  new  departmental  offerings. 

Consumer  Studies 

Offering  a "course-work-only"  option  to  attract  more  applicants. 
Strengthen  profile  In  International  Marketing  will  require  a new 
faculty  appointment  in  this  field  (ability  to  provide  service  to 
Canadian  Industry). 

HAFA 

Development  of  Graduate  Program  as  part  of  Its  expansion 


Centre  for  Development  Studies 

Proposal  for  Interdisciplinary  masters  program.  Each  department 
admits  its  own  students. 

Operation  similar  to  old  Centre  for  Resource  Development 
Part-time  Director,  Associated  faculty  members  and  own  program 
committee. 

Director  reporting  to  Dean  of  Social  Sciences  Initially. 


Required  Resources; 

Releane  time  for  Director  $ 20,000 

Release  time  for  teaching  faculty  10,000 

Part-time  secretary  and  counsellor  5.000 

Other  expenses  5 , 000 

Total  Base  Budget  40,000 


Minor  space  requirements  (1  office) 

Perhaps  costa  could  be  shared  with  Centre  for  International  Programs. 

College  Information  Technology  Centre 

Centre  for  supervision  and  training  for  College  of  Social  Science 
computing  facilities. 

Required  Resources: 

Director  $ 35,000 

Support  Staff  15,000 

Equipment  (Including  replacement)  5.000 

$ 55,000 

Paris  Semester 


Proposed  to  become  permanent  feature  of  the  undergraduate  program  to  be 
offered  every  2nd  year.  (Comparable  to  London  Semester). 


Required  Resources; 

Release  time  for  Co-ordlnator  $ 8,000 

Sessional  lecturers  stipends  12,000 

Expenses  of  Co-ordlnator  3,000 

Other  expenses  (library  access  etc.)  7 , 000 

$30,000 


Akademia  — School  for  Integrated  Studies 

To  foster  a spirit  of  Liberal  Education 
Participation  of  BA  and  BSc  at  least 

Should  be  housed  In  central  location  e.g.  Mills  or  Johnston  Hall 
Team  teaching,  at  least  2 faculty  members  from  different  disciplines 
per  course  or  program 
5-year  trial  period 

- First  year:  provide  10  muItl-disclpllnary  courses 

Required  Resources  for  1st  Year 

Release  time  for  Director  $ 30,00 

Release  time  for  20  faculty  member  courses  80,00 

Half-time  counsellor  and  assistant  15,00 

Other  expenses  10,00 

$135,00 


College  of  Family  and  Consumer  Studies 

Undergraduate  Programs 

B.A.Sc. 


Anticipating  approval  for  Gerontology  Major 
- Replacement  of  Major  in  Consumer  Studies  and  Its  various  emphasis 

areas  with  Marketing  Management  and  Product  Development  (will  required 
1 new  faculty  position) 

Reduce  admissions  to  Child  Studies  and  Applied  Human  Kutrltlon  (lab 
space  problems  and  expense) 

Some  further  resources  would  be  required  to  enlarge  the  Co-op  option. 
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Research  Programs 

Urgent  priority  for  additional  lab  space  for  Applied  Human  Nutrition, 
Enhancement  required  for  Department  of  Consumer  Studies  research 
Infrastructure  (for  computer  facilities,  access  to  industrial  data 
bases  and  research  assistants) 

Significant  funds  required  for  equipment  purchases  and  lab  space 
refurbishment  for  Product  Development. 

Perhaps  establishment  of  Industrial  Research  Centre  to  house  research 
assistants  and  specialized  laboratory  facilities  for  new  HAFA  graduate 
programs. 


College  of  Physical  Science 

Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 


Required  Resources; 

Hallway  renovations  for  graduate  student  carrels  $ 

Reversal  of  lab  doors,  doors  with  windows  for  safety  reasons 
Construction  of  modern  chemical  storage  facility 

projecting  out  Into  parking  lot  P2  no 

New  equipment  Intensive  4th  year  lab 
Communal  research  needs 

Excellence  Research  Funds  for  start-up  funds  for  new  faculty: 


15.000 

15.000 

estimate 

50.000 

70.000 


1988  3 X 25,000 

1989  2 X 25.000 

1990  1 X 25.000 

$107,000 
95,532 
53,200 

30 , 000yr 


Long-term  (3  to  5 years)  CAM  space  renovations 
Replacement  of  obsolete  lab  equipment 
Purchase  of  new  lab  equipment 

Computer  Programmer/Consultant  for  computer  assisted 
Instruction  (3-year  contract,  professional  category) 


Computing  and  Information  Science 


Objectives  for  next  5 years; 

establish  clearer  Identify  for  undergraduate  programs  amongst  external 
groups . 

strengthen  research  activities  and  graduate  program 
contribute  to  Information  technology  applications  on  campus. 

Changes  to  current  activities: 

Faculty  will  need  to  spend  more  time  In  liaison 

expand  one  distinctive  stream  through  proposed  program  in  Information 
systems  and  Human  Behaviour 

attractive  option  In  CIS  major  with  Business  minor 
- In  order  to  Increase  research  support,  resources  must  be  re-allocated 
from  undergraduate  programs  to  the  graduate  program,  (allows  more 
variation  In  teaching  load) 

2011  reduction  In  undergraduate  course  offerings  to  reduce  sessional 
staff  and  commit  funds  to  TA  support. 

Request  to  use  frozen  position 

Continuing  research  partnerships  and  innovation  In  courses  for 
Information  technology  users. 

Major  upgrade  for  laboratory  component  of  undergraduate  courses  as 
well  as  2 new  courses  to  be  offered  In  alternate  years. 

Replacing  teaching  lab  with  PS/2  work  stations  and  accompanying 
teaching  software. 

Require  1 additional  technical  professional  to  administer  lab.  changes 
In  application  courses,  software  support,  coordination  of  TA's  and 
guest  lecturers. 


Mathematics  and  Statistics 


Scaling  down  undergraduate  course  offerings. 
Increasing  graduate  student  enrolment 
Resources  Required; 

Permission  to  fill  2 vacant  teaching  positions. 


Wore  graduate  student  support  (an  establlahed  rationale  for  graduate 
etudent  funding) 

Perhaps  some  new  faculty  positions. 

Request  for  funds  to  expand  Statistical  Consulting  Service  - a seed 
grant  of  $i5,000/yr  for  3 years  (In  addition  to  NSERC  funds)  after 
whloh  the  service  Is  expected  to  become  self-supporting. 

Request  for  central  funding  ($l0.00s/yr)  to  enhance  the  auxiliary 
course  support  for  graduate  students  from  other  departments  reauirins 
statistics  courses.  ^ 


Physics 

Expecting  no  significant  changes  in  undergraduate  courses  or  numbers  of 


Minor  Alterations! 

Changing  Physics  courses  to  be  taught  to  Engineering  undergraduates 
Wore  use  of  modern  technology  in  micro-computer  laboratory  (master 
quizzes,  colour  video  lessons). 

Revise  honours  Biophysics  and  Chemical  Physics  programs. 

Require  more  space  and  OTA  support  to  accommodate  graduate  students. 
Establish  an  audlo/vldeo  link  with  the  Chemistry  and  Physics 
departments  at  the  University  of  Waterloo  to  enhance  GVP 
Require  funds  for  hardware  to  link  current  computing  facilities  in  a 
network  as  well  as  technical  support  staff  to  maintain  the  network. 
Possibility  of  a Co-op  program  In  Physics  Is  now  being  Investigated. 

Biophysics  Interdepartmental  Group  (BIG) 

Requesting  small  budget  to  be  used  for  visitors  speakers  program  and 
student  recruitment. 

Requesting  funds  for  a Chair  In  Biophysics  who  will  provide  a focus 
for  the  group  and  more  aggressive  leadership. 


Ontario  Veterinary  College 

General  College  Requests 

Resources  to  permit  clinical  faculty  to  have  the  same  opportunities 
for  research  and  development  and  for  alternate  career  paths  as  are 
provided  other  faculty  at  the  University  of  Guelph. 

- Support  for  post-doctoral  and  post-graduate  training. 


Reduce  duration  of  graduate  programs  optimum  4 semesters  In  W.Sc  7 
semesters  In  Ph.O.  from  W.Sc. 

- Explore  ways  to  support  establishment  of  Centre  for  Food  Technology 
Involving  Ontario  Centre  for  Farm  Wachinery.  Pood  Processing 
Technology  from  Chatham  and  possibly  the  Food  Research  Centre  of  the 
Researoh  Branch  of  Agriculture  Canada.  (This  will  be  lolnt  with  Food 
Science). 

Required  Resources; 

Space:  6430m  of  Pood  Science  Space 

additional  I630m  for  Pood  Engineering 
35S0m  for  Ontario  Technology  Centre 
possibly  3400m  for  Agriculture  Canada 
Total  estimated  space  costs  $23.3  million 

Other  costs  (equipment)  , -j'  million 

Co-operative  with  Land  Resource  Science,  Landscape  Architecture. 
Geography  and  CIS  in  remote  sensing  work. 

Rural  Extension  Studies 


strengthening  academic  resources  in  the  area  of  communication 
technologies  for  rural  and  remote  commiinlties  (graduate  program,  gives 
additional  substance  to  Inter-dlsclpllnary  faculty  network). 

Pending  favourable  OCGS  review,  replace  2 vacant  faculty  positions  to 
increase  graduate  student  complement  by  253t  by  the  end  of  1989/90. 
Require  a technical  assistant  to  support  increased  use  of  information 
technology. 

Additional  space  Is  required  for  graduate  etudent  facilities. 

Permanent  facility  is  required  for  Agriculture  Extension  Computer 
Laboratory.  (Essential  to  development  and  delivery  of  AECL  program). 
One  full-time  technical  research  assistant  is  required-for  AECL  (could 
be  split  between  OMAP  and  graduate  program). 


Landscape  Architecture 

Proposed  5-year  BLA  program  to  go  into  effect  In  Fall  1988  will  allow 
direct  admission  of  grade  13  students  Into  professional  degree 
program.  (30<  increase  In  BLA  student  body.  2 new  courses  to  be  added 
to  program). 

Required  Resources; 

2 new  full-time  faculty  positions 
Equipment  (Tables  and  stools) 

900  sq.  ft.  of  space 


$60,000 

25.500 


Biomedical  Sciences 


Horticultural  Science 


- Funds  are  needed  to  replace  aging  equipment 

Wore  space  Is  required  for  offices  and  laboratories. 

Renovations  are  needed  on  existing  space. 

Resources  are  required  to  begin  use  of  a technique  call  Plastlnatlon. 
Required  Resources; 

500  square  feet  of  proper  laboratory  space  (special  ventilation  fume 
hood). 

1 Technical  position  by  the  end  of  1989. 

Funds  to  establish  Poisons  Information  Centre  to  provide  advice  to 
veterinary  practitioners  In  Ontario. 

Required  Resources; 

Additional  800  sq.ft,  of  laboratory  space 

Personnel 

Capital 

Operating  Budget 

- Funds  to  expand  repertoire  of  teaching  methods  (on  humane  grounds, 
saving  costs  of  animals  and  faculty  and  staff  time). 

Required  Resources; 

500  sq.ft,  of  space 

Technical  position  (perhaps  shared  with  Plastlnatlon) 

Capital  for  hard  and  software  (Interactive  programs)  $10,000 

Additional  administrative  assistance  by  the  end  of  1988/89 
(1  half-time  Clerk-  1 appointment) 

Department  would  like  to  attract  Dr.  Richard  Oorden  to  the  position  of 
Chair  in  Computational  Embryology. 

Required  Resources; 

Office  and  lab  space  (500  sq.ft.  In  total) 

t/2  of  the  salary  can  come  from  a currently  "frozen"  position,  (other 
1/2  from  another  department?) 

Start-up  funds  (for  Investment  In  computational  hardware)  $30,000 

Ontario  Agricultural  College 

Comments 

Undergraduate  enrolment  In  Productive  areas  will  likely  decline  while 
It  should  expand  In  other  areas  (total  enrolment  In  College  programs 
should  be  In  1400-1500  range). 

Diploma  enrolment  should  hold.  (Offering  of  a 3rd  year  has  not  yet 
been  decided). 

Graduate  numbers  should  increase  slightly,  (loss  of  15  faculty  in  2 
years  has  a negative  effect). 


Developing  new  technology  for  seed  production,  maintenance  of 
disease-free,  stable  F,  hybrids  and  control  of  post-harvest 
deterioration  of  Important  horticultural  crops. 

- Developing  new  sensing  technology  for  computerized  optimization  of 
greenhouse  environments. 

Department  is  considering  possibility  of  establishing  new  major  in 
Urban  Horticulture. 

- Department  is  considering  establishment  of  NSERC/Industrlal  Chair  in 
Horticulture  in  order  to  facilitate  new  research  initiatives. 

Teaching  and  research  facilities  are  inadequate,  however,  it  is 
recognized  that  this  will  be  rectified  with  the  completion  of  the  new 
Horticultural  Science/Environmental  Biology  Complex. 

Animal  and  Poultry  Science 

Research  emphasis  has  taken  on  a more  mechanistic  approach  to  solving 
problems  In  animal  production  placing  considerable  demand  on 
laboratory  facilities. 

Required  Laboratory  Conversions; 

- Feed  analysis  systems  labs  should  be  converted  Into  a suite  of 
biotechnology  research  labs. 

- Feed  preparation  area  should  be  converted  Into  analytical  laboratory 
for  feedstuffs. 

- Several  rooms  in  the  basement  of  Animal  Sclence/Nutrltlon  Building 
should  be  converted  to  provide  for  computing  needs  (computer  assisted 
learning,  graduate  students). 

- Improve  facilities  for  graduate  students  currently  using  space  that 
would  not  be  approved  by  the  Animal  Care  Committee. 

- Wore  "wet  labs"  are  required  for  research  and  graduate  student 
programs. 


Individual  Units 

Dean  of  Research 

Request  for  Increased  commitment  to  Industrial  and  Innovation  Services, 
operation  of  the  Office  of  Research  by  establishing  the  commercial 
development  office  and  innovation  centre  components  without  fixed 
term,  (at  an  absolute  minimum  level,  $130,000  which  will  be  more  than 
offset  by  overhead  recovery  component  of  industrial  contracts  and 
revenue  return  on  royalties  and  licence  fees). 

The  Arboretum 


New  Initiatives 

Centre  for  Strategic  Planning  in  Agriculture  needs  facilities  for  2 
faculty.  6 to  10  graduate  students. 

There  will  likely  be  expansion  of  the  Centre  for  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation. 

Two  Chairs  In  Dairy  will  require  space  modifications  in  Food  Science 
Intensive  work  and  major  laboratory  development  is  needed  in  Animal 
Science  Building. 

Development  of  major  thrusts  In  sustainable  agriculture  at  the 
undergradxiate  and  research  levels  (e.g..  Agroforestry)  will  have  cost 
implications. 

College's  heavy  research  orientation  may  Involve  substantial  costs 
with  changing  computer  environment. 

Looking  to  expand  distance  education 

Major  steps  will  be  taken  to  rationalize  undergraduate  course 
offerings  and  majors. 

Engineering 

Increased  liaison  and  selection  procedures  leading  to  enrolment  of  300 
students  in  B. Sc. (Eng)  over  4-year  program. 

Introduce  course  work  Master's  In  Food  Engineering  (with  Department  of 
Food  Science ) . 


Problems  of  building  inadequacy,  maintenance  and  a need  for  a 
laboratory  and  major  plantings. 

Immediate  and  long-term  needs  for  the  Director's  time  and  for 
equipment  replacement  and  repair. 

Proposed  budget  Increase  to  $530,000  for  each  of  the  next  2 years. 

- Proposed  establishment  of  $25. 000/year  equipment  budget. 

Recommendation  for  a review  of  the  University  of  Guelph  system  of 
appraisal  and  reward  of  faculty  in  relation  to  Institutional  research 
goals . 

Graduate  Studies 

Phase  I of  the  office  changes  are  nearing  completion; 

- Implementation  of  the  Student  Information  System  (Spring  '88 
completion). 

- On-golng  discussions  with  departments/schools/faculty/students  on 
how  Graduate  Studies  administrative  services  can  be  maintained  at 
the  present  level  or  improved  with  Increased  student  numbers  and 
anticipated  budgetary  constraints. 

Phase  II  needs:  1988-1990 

1 additional  clerk  I level  position  for  Graduate  Applications 
($i5,000/yr.  plus  benefits) 

1 additional  temporary  clerk  I level  for  Graduate  Awards  (Sl0,000/yr. 
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plus  benefits ) . 

• Increased  acadealc  counselling  and  committee  work  from  the  Increase  In 
graduate  student  numbers  may  result  In  a future  request  for  a 
part-time  Associate  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  who  will  be  responsible 
for  student  admission  and  progress  and  related  BGS  matters  requiring 
academic  Judgement. 

Registrar 
(0  Awards 

Debt  Load  Study 

covered  through  OVSP) 

Financial  and  Scholarship  Brochure 
Development  of  Consumer  Education  Centre 
(for  Information  to.  students  and  staff) 

(ii)  Admissions/Liaison 

Request  to  retain  Vinter  semester  contract  position  11.900 

- Request  for  creation  of  1 full-time  Llalson/Admlsslons 

position  at  the  Junior  professional  level  25.000 

In  a position  to  begin  development  of  national 
recruitment  program.  (Budget  requirements  would 
depend  on  objectives)  Start-up  funds  3.00O 

Concerns  regarding  lack  of  privacy  and  visual  impact 
which  physical  layout  has  on  visitors  from  off-campus. 

Vould  like  to  work  with  space  planners  to  develop 
alternatives  and  cost  estimates. 

Currently  developing  a newsletter  for  secondary  school 
staff  to  highlight  the  excellence  of  the  University  of 
Guelph.  Funds  required  for  annual  costs  - 8.000 

Toll-free  telephone  line  for  admissions  questions 

during  period  of  June  15  to  July  8/68  - 4.000 

Update  program  for  secondary  school  liaison,  annual  costs  5.000 

(Hi)  Records 


Proposal  to  develop  a University  magazine  for  external  audiences 
(approved  in  principle  at  retreat  of  President’s  Advisory  Council,  May 
1987)  to  be  produced  twice  annually  with  distribution  of  15,000  to 

20.000  Individuals  or  organizations.  Estimated  cost  of  S5O.0O0/yr. 
Request  is  for  both  authorization  and  funding  or  1988/89. 

- Proposal  to  produce  promotional  materials  for  the  University  (approved 
la  principle  at  May  *87  President's  Retreat)  In  support  of  speaking 
engagements  by  administrators,  faculty  and  staff  and  for  visitors 
(special  foreign  and  Canadian  visitors  from  government  industry  and 
education)  to  the  University. 

Required  Resotirces: 

10.000  brochures  for  distribution  over  2-year  period  S 15.000 

5 or  6 minutes  multi-image  slide  presentation  10.000 

25,000 

- Proposal  for  development  of  Talking  Points  television  shows  with 
Rogers  Cable  T.V.  (6  programs  in  debate  format  dealing  with  current 
issues  that  reflect  expertise  at  the  University  of  Guelph) 

Required  Resources! 

Hiring  of  on-alr  host  and  director  $50,000 

OMAF  funding  will  pay  for  1/2  of  the  $30,000. 


- It  was  agreed,  In  principle,  at  the  President's  retreat  of  May  1987 
that  an  Initiative  should  be  taken  to  reach  out  and  cultivate  as 
ambassadors  for  the  University  leaders  in  government,  education, 
business  and  Industry.  Proposal  is  to  create  a University  of 
Guelph/Community  Association.  Members  would  come  together  at  3 or  4 
dinner  meetings  a year.  Club  would  be  administered  through  Community 
Relations  Unit  of  Public  Relations  and  Information.  Budget  request 
for  1988/89  (for  4 meetings)  - $25,000. 


Provost 

Plans  for  the  1988/69  Budget  Year  include: 


$800  - $1  ,000/year 

5.000 

4.000 


Degree  Audit  system  should  be  developed  or  purchased  by 
University  of  Guelph. 

- Cost  of  development  - $60,000 

- Purchase  of  system  (will  require  some  development 

plus  1/2  clerical  position)  - 10,000  - 20,000 

Storage  of  files  has  become  a major  problem.  Suggest 
microfilming  current  files.  Cost  of  microfilming 
current  files  and  purchase  of  equipment 

(one-time  costs)  33,000 

Proposal  for  Telephone  Voice  Response  System.  (Vould 
enable  people  with  touch  tone  phones  to  preregister, 
drop  or  add  courses  etc.  over  the  telephone).  200,000 

- Flexibility  to  respond  to  buoy  service  situations 

has  decreased  due  to  loss  of  1/2  clerical  position. 

Request  to  re-establish  position  as  full-time. 

Additional  annual  cost  - 8,000 

(iv)  Systems 

- Plan  to  Integrate  STARS  and  the  Residence  System  with  SIS 

as  soon  as  possible. 

Required  Resources: 

1988/89  Budget  Year 

Additional  Hardware  $165,181 

1909/90  Budget  Year 

Upgrade  to  Concept  9O00  computer  114,163 

Additional  Costs; 

Yearly  maintenance  costs  for  OEAC  hardware  7,085 

Additional  analyst  for  SIS  development  team  to  permit 
completion  in  2 years. 

Personnel 

Proposal  to  establish  a representative  group  of  senior  administrators 
to  address  University  needs  for  long-term  staff  development  and  renewal. 
Group  could  be  chaired  by  director  of  Personnel  and  Include  at  least  one 
member  of  the  President’s  Strategic  Planning  Working  Croup.  With  the 
exception  of  time  and  effort  expended  by  group  members,  no  re-direction  of 
resources  is  requested. 


Implementation  of  Athletics  Fee  for  part-time  students 
Renovation  of  basement  space  in  Medical  Services  to  provide 
Rehabilitation  Services.  (CHIP  approval  pending,  2 or  3 year  payback 
on  renovations). 

Re-allocatlon  of  $15,000  from  within  Student  Services  to  Student 
Environment  Student  Group  to  help  the  unit  cope  with  increasing 
demands  and  to  market  the  Entering  Student  Information  Profile 
project. 

A small  fund  has  been  established  to  assist  with  some  computing 
purchases. 

Application  has  been  made  for  Federal  and  Provincial  funds  to  enable 
hiring  of  a part-time  health  education  resource  person.  (Funds  from 
Medical  Services  and  divisional  re-allocation  will  also  be  made 
available  to  this  effort). 

- Funding  is  being  provided  to  enable  the  Llvleg/Le^u‘nlng  Centres  to 
continue  over  the  next  year. 

Construction  should  begin  in  late  spring  of  the  Daycare  Centre.  It’s 
operation  will  be  part  of  the  Student  Service  Division. 

Several  Initiatives  are  expected  to  be  planned  In  conjunction  with  the 
new  off-campus  student  club. 

Budgetary  provisions  will  be  made  for  detailed  feasibility  work  on 
planning  new  residences. 


Several  new  initiatives  have  been  proposed  in  this  area: 

(1)  Expansion  of  Start  Program 

- Costs  for  additional  professional  and 

support  staff:  $15,000 

(li)  Development  of  Orientation  Program 

- Costs  for  additional  professional  staff  time  $17,000 

(ill)  High  School  Transition  Project 

- work  shop  type  program  for  University-bound 

high  school  student 

- funding  required  for  3 years  when  high  school 

personnel  can  mount  it  on  their  own 

- additional  yearly  cost;  $ 8,500 


Library 

Computing  equipment  Is  getting  old.  the  technology  outdated,  capacity 
Inadequate  to  meet  user  needs  and  maintenance  Increasingly  costly. 

The  royalty  agreement  with  GEAC  Library  Systems  ended  December  1987. 
Library  will  require  approximately  $200,000  per  year  non-base 
additional  funding  to  update  and  replace  the  computer  systems  on  a 
planned  basis. 

Proposal  to  move  toward  creation  of  proper  University  Archives. 
Required  Resources: 

1 Professional  Position 
1 Senior  Support  Staff  position 

Additional  Annual  Operating  costa  of  $25,000 

Library  has  a range  of  equipment  (audio  visual,  microform,  computing 
and  communications  devices)  that  are  in  need  of  replacement.  A 
systematic  program  of  assessment  and  renewal  of  this  equipment  must 
begin  In  the  next  3 years.  This  will  require  additional  funding  in 
the  order  of  - $25,000/yr 

- Proposal  to  provide  a mechanism  to  maintain  Library  acquisitions 
program  to  be  presented  to  Committee  on  University  Planning  and  Senate 
Library  Committee  in  near  future. 

Public  Relations  and  Information 

Proposal  for  1988-89  fiscal  year  for  a special  University  of  Guelph 
study  mission  to  the  Far  East  to  examine  relationships  between 
education,  industry  and  government,  their  strategic  and  financial 
planning  mechanisms,  decision-making  processes  and  their  pure  and 
applied  research,  its  funding  and  how  it  relates  to  the  needs  of  the 
society.  A delegation  of  8 representatives  would  require  funding  of 
approximately  $70 . 000 . 

- Committee  on  Internal  Communications  has  recommended  creation  of  a 
position  entitled  Communications  Catalyst.  Proposal  to  hire  a 
Communications  Consultant  within  Public  Relations  and  Information  to 
perform  an  audit  of  Internal  communications  and  make  recommendations. 
Anticipated  cost  for  consultant  $15,000. 
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(Iv)  Establishment  of  International  Student  Advising 

- In  response  to  Issues  raised  by  SCED 

- estimated  cost:  $42,100 

(v)  Establishment  of  Disabled  Learning  Centre 

- in  response  to  SCED  report 

- co-ordination  of  all  activities  related  to 

learning  needs  of  physically  and  learning 
disabled  students 

- estimated  cost:  $48,000 

(vl)  Establishment  of  Centre  for  Returning  Adult  Students 

- in  response  to  Advising  and  Counselling  report 

- to  Improve  support  to  mature  and  returning  students 

- estimated  cost:  $24,850 

(vii)  Creation  of  Help  Line  - Drop-In  Centre 

- to  provide  students  and  Residence  Life  staff  with 

support  services  after  hours 

- estimated  cost;  $29,300 

(vlil)  Expansion  of  Learning  Resource  Centre 

- to  Improve  support  for  student  learning 

- estimated  annual  additional  cost:  $36,000 

(lx)  Increase  offerings  of  ‘At  Risk'  program 

- to  try  to  reduce  attrition  and  improve  quality  of 

entering  students’  learning  experience 

- 400  students  per  year  In  groups  of  2- 

- estimated  yearly  cost:  $45,000 

(x)  Proposal  to  review  funding  pattern  for  Department 

of  Athletics  in  order  that  the  Department  will  have 
a clear  statement  regarding  planning  for  its  future. 

- concern  that  the  program  portion  of  the  Athletics 

budget  must  be  protected  from  Inflation 

- concern  that  students  are  not  getting  good  value  for 

the  fees  that  they  pay. 


(xl)  Upgrade  of  Career  DevelopaeBt  Services 

- vork  Bore  cloaelj  vlth  Acadealc  Counsellors  and 

Interested  faculty 

- development  of  self-assessment  programs,  vorkbooks. 

cassettes  for  student  use 

- expand  outreach  programs  to  student  groups  and 

residences 

- estimated  coat:  $33,000 


f)  - Develop  a ‘President's  Seminar’  for  senior  corporate 
individuals  to  explore  common  Initiatives  In  research, 
development  and  management. 

g)  - Create  "Guelph  Management  Development  Institute"  for 
marketing  and  development  of  courses,  seminars  and  workshops 

h)  - Develop  a new  "Certificate  In  Supervisory  Management". 


(xll)  Upgrading  of  Career  Centre 

- proposal  to  return  It  to  Its  former  stature  and 

upgrade  to  provide  Computer  Assisted  Instruction/ 

Learning  packages  and  self-assessment,  and  Job 
and  career  related  materials 

- estimated  costs:  On-going  $10,000 

One-time  $19,000 

(xlli)  Upgrading  of  Placement  Services 

- addition  of  Data  Clerk  to  clean  up  current 

data  management  systems  and  assist  In 
vq)gradlng  current  systems  and  evaluating 
new  systems. 

- will  Involve:  Graduate  Referral  Service 

On-Campus  Recruiting  Program 

Summer  and  Part-time  Recruiting  Program 

Co-operative  Education  Program  functions. 

- estimated  cost:  On-going  $18,000 

One-time  $ 6,000 

(xlv)  Increasing  Co-op  Education  Staffing 

- to  conduct  Job  development  activities  and  on  site 

visitations  with  students  and  provide  clerical 
support . 

- estimated  costs  over  next  5 years:  $207,000 

(excluding  space) 

(xv)  Campus  Ministry  Support 

- upgrade  support  which  the  University  supplies 

to  Its  campus  Ministers  (clerical  and 
secretarial  support) 

- estimated  cost:  $ 8,000 


Office  for  EducatkMial  I^^ctke 

Need  for  finding  ways  to  assess  teaching  performance.  The  University 
will  need  to  siqiport  colleagial  assessment  of  those  teaching 
activities  which  students  cannot  evaluate.  The  Office  for 
Educational  Practice  can  provide  support  for  departmental  discussions 
la  an  attempt  to  work  towards  a consensus  about  criteria  for  such 
Judgements. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  major  spending  to  replace  and  repair 
teaching  equipment  (blackboards,  projectors,  screens,  etc}.  OEP 
suggests  the  establishment  of  a depreciation  fund.  The  necessary  data 
for  decisions  about  priorities  for  replacement  have  been  collected. 
Required  Resources: 

- Replacement  of  obsolete  and  defective  equipment 

(over  next  3 years)  $70, 000/year 

- Base  for  a contingency  fund  30.000/year 

OEP  can  monitor  the  effects  of  this  plan  on  workloads  of  their  staff 
and  on  utilization  of  appropriate  technological  teaching  aids  by 
faculty. 

There  is  a need  to  extend  service  hours  in  support  of  evening  classes. 
Required  Resources: 

- Extension  of  work  hours  9,000 

($4,500  can  come  from  reduction  of  other  services). 

Recommendation  that  plans  be  made  to  assess  long-range  teaching  space 
needs  and  seek  special  funds  to  build  and  evaluate  flexible  teaching 
space. 


I)  Develop  a travelling  seminar  called  "The  President's  Mission  to 
the  Orient"  for  academics  and  community  business  leaders  to 
study  research,  development  and  innovation  in  agriculture, 
marine  biology,  engineering  and  information  technology  in 
Japan.  Korea  and  Hong  Kong. 

Estimated  cost  for  10  University  representatives:  $70,000 

J)  Develop  International  Summer  School  (6  intensive,  non-credit 
courses ) . 

k)  Encourage  approval  of  "Women  in  Development"  management 
education  project. 

l)  Explore  development  of  co-operative  training  projects  with 
other  universities  and  colleges. 

m)  Expand  production  of  educational  video  tapes  (Requires  OMAF 
funds } . 


n)  Develop  a schedule  of  course  development  for  3-year  period 
ending  July  1 , 1 99t . 

o)  Explore  and  expand  professional  level  distance  education 
courses  for  agricultural  and  horticultural  industries. 

p)  Develop  at  least  1 horticulture  course  to  be  offered  as 
computer  mediated  (CoSy)  by  July  1989. 

Resource  needs;  $5,000 

q)  Launch  a program  of  "rural  living"  courses  by  July  1989- 

r)  Explore  the  establishment  of  a distance  education  MA  degree  in 
Commonwealth  Literature  (in  conjunction  with  Department  of 
English  Languages  and  Literature  and  Office  of  Graduate 
Studies) . 

a)  Develop  schedule  of  distance  education  courses  to  be  offered 
and/or  developed  for  the  3-year  period  ending  July  I,  1991. 


t) 

u) 

V) 

w) 


Develop  Diploma  in  General  Studies 

Conduct  evaluation  of  General  Studies  Program 

Explore  concept  of  "credit  bank"  for  General  Studies  students. 

Develop  expanded  llaison/marketlng  program  for  General  Studies. 


Information  Technology 

Summary  of  main  directions  of  strategic  plan  for  Information 
Technology.  (Primarily  related  to  plans  requiring  resources  not  contained 
in  existing  budgets). 

Establishment  of  Educational  Network  (EDNET).  First  step  has  begun  in 
Library  (micro  computer  cluster).  Next  step  is  to  link  public  cluster 
of  micro-computers  to  discipline  specific  college  micro-labs  and  to 
establish  similar  cluster  of  micro  computers  in  Residences. 

Required  Resources: 

1  Departmental  mini-computer  $50,000 

20  micro  computers  40,000 

3 printers  (associated  with  EDNET  clusters  1 0 , 000 

$100,000 


Curriculum  review  is  currently  going  on.  This  process  requires  a lot 
of  faculty  time.  It  would  be  Important  to  faculty  morale  and  work 
outcomes  if  the  Strategic  Planners  would  state  their  awareness  of  this 
necessary  process  and  perhaps  express  some  support  for  the  effort 
expended. 

With  technological  advances,  faculty  are  now  seeking  help  In  producing 
their  own  teaching  materials  (slides,  overheads,  desk-top  publishing) 
rather  than  having  these  materials  produced  for  them.  For  OEP,  this 
raises  the  Issue  of  the  extent  to  which  instructional  design 
consultancy  and  skills  training  associated  with  technology  use  can  be 
cost  recovered  In  the  same  way  as  materials  and  labour  for  production 
tasks. 

Planners  need  to  be  aware  of  the  need  for  professional  development  for 
Individuals  In  non-academic  as  well  as  academic  units. 

University  School  of  Continiiing  Educatkm 

_ Primary  mission  is  the  development,  design  and  delivery  of  alternative 
non-tradltlonal  approaches  to  life-long  learning. 

Program  Objectives 

a)  - Conduct  market  analysis  related  to  offering 
non-credit  courses  in  business  and  Industrial 
locations  In  a 100  km  radius  of  the  University 

- estimated  resource  needs  for  1 researcher  $10,000 

b)  - Develop  proposal  concerning  continuing 
education  by  satellite 

- estimated  hardware  costs:  $20,000 

e)  - Explore  possibility  of  Joint  appointment 
with  each  college  for  one  faculty  member  to 
be  a co-ordinator  for  continuing  education  for 
that  college. 

d)  - Continue  explorations  for  construction  of  a Centre 
for  Continuing  Education. 

e ) - Space  needs: 

- Housing  for  Independent  Studies  Division  pending 
demolition  of  South  House. 

- 4 more  offices 


Lack  of  staff  Is  preventing  the  implementation  of  a medium  speed 
backbone  network  that  will  facilitate  the  extension  of  EDNET  and 
provide  links  to  local  area  networks. 

Required  Resources: 

2 senior  communications  analysts  $100,000 

Lack  of  staff  to  permit  completion  of  various  CoSy  products  and  expand 
T-CoSy  to  meet  the  teaching  needs  of  colleges. 

Required  Resources; 

1 Analyst  * 40.000 

Plans  for  Student  Systems  place  priority  on  the  Residence  System  and 
STARS  being  integrated  with  SIS  In  the  GBAC  9000  environment  - See 
separate  submission  from  Registrar,  Systems. 

Lack  of  Director  of  CINTRE  has  hampered  its  role,  however.  It  still 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  encouragement  of  research  activities. 
Grants  totalling  $36,000  (as  In  1987-88)  will  enable  CINTRE  to 
continue  in  1988-89. 

Proposals  on  Remote  Sensing  and  Land  Related  Information  Systems 

- To  develop  a minor  in  Remote  Sensing  and  Land  Related  Information 

Systems  within  a year,  and  within  5 years  carry  out  a detailed  review 
of  the  minor  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  nature  and  extent  to 
which  the  University  should  be  involved  at  an  undergraduate  level  in 
this  area,  (expected  to  attract  15  students  per  year). 

Required  Resources" 

3 sessional  instructors  (for  5 years)  $45, 000/year 

Operating  Costs  (for  5 years)  50.000/year 

Space  (for  1 year)  10,000 


Individual  Submission  from  Engineering 

General  ideas  that  might  affect  long-term  planning  for  resources: 

Proposition  of  bringing  the  teaching  material  to  the  students  via 
communications  devices  rather  than  always  requiring  the  students  to 
come  to  a particular  building  for  classes. 

Proposition  of  placing  a higher  priority  on  learning  how  to  learn  than 
on  learning  of  basic  subjects. 
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International  Students 

(From  Senate  Committee  on  Educational  Development) 

Recommendations 

A.  POLICY 

1 . The  Board  of  Undergraduate  Studies  and  the  Board  of  Graduate  Studies 
should  develop  a comprehensive  policy  on  the  Institution’s  position  with 
respect  to  International  students. 

2.  The  Associate  Registrar  Admissions  should  take  steps  to  enhance 
current  programs  related  to  International  students  and  develop  an  active 
recruiting  campaign  reflecting  the  above  policy  when  it  becomes  available. 

3.  The  Assistant  Registrar  Awards  should  develop  financial  aid  proposals 
for  undergraduate  International  students  to  reflect  the  above  policy. 

4.  The  Dean  of  Graduate  Studies  should  develop  proposals  to  increase  the 
current  level  of  financial  support  for  graduate  international  students. 

B.  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS'  LEARNING  NEEDS 

3.  The  Director*  Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre  should  ensure 
that  adequate  program  offerings  are  available  to  international  students  to 
Improve  their  ability  to  speak  and  write  English. 

6.  The  Director,  Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre,  In  conjunction 
with  academic  counsellors,  should  ensure  that  adequate  academic 
orientation  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  International  students  be 
built  into  the  Fall  Orientation  program. 

7.  The  Director.  Office  for  Educational  Practice,  should  ensure  that 
appropriate  opportunities.  Including  workshops,  are  made  available  to 
assist  faculty  members  and  teaching  assistants  to  develop  the  knowledge 
and  skills  required  for  working  effectively  with  International  students. 

8.  The  Centre  for  International  Programs,  In  conjunction  with  the 
International  student  clubs  and  the  International  Student  Advisor,  should 
devise  means  to  encourage  greater  interaction  between  international  and 
Canadian  students. 

9.  As  program  committees  review  ways  of  implementing  the  "Global 
Understanding"  learning  objective,  they  should  develop  meauis.  In 
cooperation  with  the  Centre  for  International  Programs  and  the 
International  Student  Advisor,  to  Involve  international  students  in 
curricular  Issues  in  which  a global  perspective  Is  being  sought. 

10.  The  Associate  Director.  Work  Study,  should  explore  ways  of  enhancing 
the  educational  opportunities  of  international  students  through  special 
work-study  programs. 

C.  INTERNATIONAL  STUDENTS'  LIVING  NEEDS 

1 1 . The  Committee  on  Future  Housing  on  Campus  should  consider  ways  to 
support  the  university's  Interest  in  and  commitment  to  a residence 
environment  focused  on  global  issues. 

12.  The  Director  of  the  Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre  should 
determine  the  extent  of  the  need  of  International  students  for  support 
specifically  to  meet  their  religious  needs. 

13.  The  Director,  Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre  should 
encourage  the  development  of  a volunteer  reception  and  orientation  program 
to  help  newly  arriving  international  students  adjust  to  their  new 
surroundings. 

14.  The  Vice-President,  Student  Affairs  should  take  whatever  steps  may  be 
appropriate  to  ensure  that  an  adequate  number  of  subsidized  spaces  are  set 
aside  In  the  campus  daycare  centre  to  accommodate  the  children  of 
international  students,  for  whom  no  municipal  aid  is  available. 

15.  The  Director,  Public  Relations  and  Information  should  actively  work 
with  the  Guelph  community  to  promote  both  better  understanding  of  the 
benefits  to  Guelph,  of  the  presence  of  international  students,  as  well  as 
more  sensitivity  to  the  subtle  forms  of  discrimination  present  in  the 
city. 

D.  INSTITUTIONAL  SYSTEMIC  SUPPORT 

16.  The  Vice-President  Academic  should  be  responsible  for  the 
implementation  of  these  policies.  Including  ensuring  that  adequate 
one-time  and  on-going  funding  Is  provided  to  support  new  initiatives 
resulting  from  the  Implementation  of  these  policies. 

Interdepartmental  Plant  Physiology  Program 

Program  has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Graduate  Studies  and  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Guelph. 

Seeking  appraisal  from  OCGS 

- Original  plan  was  to  fund  IP  operations  through  departments,  but 
this  possibility  now  seems  unlikely. 

- Proposal  is  for  budget  to  handle  recruitment,  admission  of  graduate 
students  and  administration  of  the  program. 


Required  Resources; 

1/5  salary  for  secretary  $3,126.24 

(benefits  at  0.15)  468.93 

Operating  Expenses  734.00 

Telephone  200.00 

Visiting  Speakers  Fund  900. gg 

$5,429.17 


Structuring  Our  Future 

Recommendations  from  "A  Commentary  on  the  University  of  Guelph  Planning 

Documents" . 

1.  All  graduate  degrees  and  research  be  administered  and  granted  through 
(large)  graduate  research  centres. 

2.  The  Directors  of  Graduate  Research  Centres  be  responsible  to  the  Deans 
of  Graduate  Studies  and  Research. 

3.  No  department  or  college  could,  of  itself,  grant  graduate  degrees. 
Neither  would  they  have  any  direct  responsibility  for  the  graduate 
program. 

4.  The  number  of  undergraduate  departments  be  reduced.  In  general 
alignment  with  the  providing  of  graduate  research  centres. 
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5.  The  number  of  course  offerings  (100  - 300  level)  be  reduced. 

6.  The  final  undergraduate  year  in  each  major  be  revised,  so  that  several 
majors  could  be  administered  from  one  undergraduate  department. 

7.  Departments  should  exist  to  provide  undergraduate  education. 

6.  Departments  of  Science  Foundation  Studies  and  Agricultural  Foundation 
Studies  (with  responsibility  for  Diploma  programs)  be  founded. 

9.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  an  amalgamation  of  CBS  and  CPS  as  an 
undergraduate  teaching  college  under  a single  administrative 
structure. 

10.  Individual  faculty  should  have  defined  separate  responsibilities  in 
undergraduate  teaching  departments  and  graduate  research  centres. 

11.  The  appointment  and  subsequent  career  development  procedures  for 
faculty  should  properly  reflect  these  roles. 

Nay  6,  1988 


Appendix  C 

Please  note  that  the  year  headings  refer  to  Budget 
Years  (e.g.,  1988  implies  the  1988/89  Budget  Year). 


Arts  Retirements 
(Including  Early  Retirements) 


Year 


1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

2001 

2002 

2003 

2004 

ALL 

Draia 

English  Language  h Lit. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

13 

Fine  Art 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

9 

History 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Languages 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

2 

1 

1 

1 

11 

Husic 

1 

1 

Philosophy 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

13 

ALL 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

4 

3 

5 

4 

5 

5 

5 

3 

2 

7 

55 

CBS  Retirements 
(Including  Early  Retirements) 


Year 


19B8 

1989 

1990 

199/ 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

199B 

1999 

2000 

2001 

2002 

2003 

2004 

ALL 

Botany 

1 

3 

1 

5 

Huoan  Biology 

1 

a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Microbiology 

1 

1 

2 

J 

D 

Molecular  Biology  6 Gen. 

1 

1 

Nutrition 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Senex  NSERC  Biotech. 

1 

1 

Zoology 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

12 

ALL 

4 

2 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

6 

3 

5 

1 

32 

CPS  Retirements 
(Including  Early  Retirements) 

Year 


Cheaistry  6 Biocheoistry 

198B 

19B9 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

I9?l 

1999 

2000 

2001 

2002 

2003 

2004 

ALL 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

12 

Conputing  6 Info.  Science 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

liathenatics  6 Statistics 

I 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

12 

Physics 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Lb 

ALL 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

5 

2 

2 

11 

6 

4 

3 

44 

CSS  Retirements 
(Including  Early  Retirements) 


Econoiics 

19BB 

19B9 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

1996 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

2001 

2002 

2003 

2004 

ALL 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

BeooraDhy 

2 

3 

5 

Political  Studies 

1 

1 

2 

1 

D 

Psychology 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

12 

Sncioloav  It  Anthropology 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

B 

ALL 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

2 

3 

5 

3 

2 

34 
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FACS  Retirements 
(Including  Early  Retirements) 


Year 


Centre  for  Educ.  Disabilities 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

i9yr 

/99A 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

Zool 

ZoOZ 

2003 

2004 

ALL 

1 

1 

Consuier  Studies 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

k 

Faiilv  Studies 

1 

1 

I 

3 

Hotel  It  Food  Adein. 

1 

2 

1 

_L 

ALL 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

OAC  Retirements 
(Including  Early  Retirements) 

Year 


Ag.  Econoaics  A Business 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

199A 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

2001 

2002 

2003' 

2004 

ALL 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8 

Aninal  1 Poultry  Science 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

2 

1 

11 

CroD  SciencG 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

7 

Environnentai  Biology 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

3 

_!_ 

_1£_ 

Food  Science 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

b 

Horticultural  Science 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Land  Resource  Science 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

_L 

13 

Landscape  Architecture 

1 

7 

1 

1 

5 

Rural  Extension  Studies 

2 

1 

1 

4 

School  of  Engineering 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

11 

ALL 

7 

1 

2 

3 

3 

i 

4 

7 

5 

& 

3 

7 

5 

6 

6 

5 

t 

82 

OVC  Retirements 
(Including  Early  Retirements) 

Year 


Bioaedical  Sciences 

1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

199b 

1997 

1998 

im 

XooO 

2001 

2002 

looi 

2004 

ALL 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

10 

Clinical  Studies 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Pathology 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

10 

Population  Hedicine 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Vet.  Hicro.  b Inniunology 

1 

2 

3 

ALL 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

4 

1 

2 

5 

1 

1 

5 

1 

31 

Rural  Plan.  & Dev.  Retirements 
(Including  Early  Retirements) 


Year 


1988 

1989 

1990 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1995 

199b 

1997 

1998 

1999 

2000 

2001 

2002 

2003 

2004 

ALL 

School  oF  Rural  Plan,  t Oev. 

1 

I 

ALL 

— T 

— r 
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UNIVERSITY 

^GUELPH 


The  University  of  Guelph  Faculty  Association 
(UGFA)  presented  its  annual  college  teaching 
awards  May  26.  Standing,  left  to  right,  are 
UGFA  chair  Prof.  Ian  McMillan,  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science;  OVC  award  winner  Prof. 
Brian  Wilcock,  Pathology;  Academic  Vice- 
President  Jack  MacDonald;  OAC  winner  Prof. 
Jim  Atkinson,  Animal  and  Poultry  Science; 


and  UGFA  counsellor  Prof.  Thom  Herrmann, 
Psychology.  Seated,  left  to  right,  are  CPS 
winner  Prof.  John  Hubert,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics;  CBS  winner  Prof.  Susan  Corey, 
Zoology;  and  CSS  winner  Prof.  Brian  Wood- 
row,  Political  Studies. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  PRI 


Focus 

Bears  from  people  who  care 


by  David  Thomas 

Judy  Wansbrough  wants  teddy  bears  every- 
where to  know  there  are  people  who  love 
them  and  need  them. 

When  she’s  not  working  in  accounts 
payable  in  Financial  Services,  Wansbrough 
and  her  husband,  Lee,  head  the  first  Cana- 
dian “den”  of  a charitable  organization 
called  Good  Bears  of  the  World  (GBW), 
which  raises  money  to  donate  teddy  bears 
to  places  where  they’re  really  needed,  such 
as  children’s  hospitals  and  seniors’  homes. 

Judy  says  sick  children  should  have 
bears  “because  they  need  someone  to  talk 
to  who’s  not  an  adult,  who’s  not  going  to 
tell  their  secrets,  or  just  to  hold  when 
they’re  afraid.”  Seniors  also  respond  well 
to  these  furry  friends.  “They  get  through 
the  stress  and  trauma  of  surgery,  and 
they’re  less  dependent  on  medicine,”  she 
says.  “A  teddy  bear  can  be  as  therapeutic 
as  your  own  imagination  and  heart  will  let 
it  be.” 

Started  in  Britain  and  the  United  States 
in  1973,  GBW  has  a more  general  part  of 
its  mandate  — “to  educate  the  public  about 
the  comfort  and  solace  factor  inherent  in  a 
teddy  bear,”  says  J udy.  She  and  her  husband 
know  all  about  that.  They  have  a collection 
of  more  than  500  bears  and  1 ,000  pieces  of 
bearaphemalia.  Lee  was  a judge  at  the 
annual  Great  Teddy  Bear  Caper  In  Fergus 
in  May. 

The  couple  began  as  members-at-large 
of  GBW,  then  formed  the  first  Canadian 
chapter,  or  den,  last  November.  They  have 
already  “gifted”  25  bears  to  the  Children’s 
Hospital  of  Western  Ontario  in  London.  25 
to  the  Children’s  Hospital  of  Eastern 
Ontario  in  Ottawa,  25  to  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children  in  Toronto  and  20  to  Guelph 


General  Hospital.  Some  nursing  homes 
have  set  up  hugging  rooms  with  bears  from 
GBW. 

The  Fergus/Elora-based  den,  which  has 
14  members,  is  also  negotiating  with  police 
departments  to  provide  bears  to  help  chil- 
dren who  have  been  abused  or  whose 
parents  have  been  in  an  accident  cope  with 
their  trauma. 

Judy,  who  has  worked  at  the  University 
since  1 983,  says  that  every  $ 1 0 donation  to 
GBW  means  a bear  in  someone’s  arms. 
The  den  buys  the  bears  from  a Canadian 
manufacturer,  Binkley  Toys  of  Hamilton. 
During  a recent  fund-raising  campaign, 
the  den  was  able  to  get  some  end-of-line 
bears,  which  they  gave  to  anyone  who 
contributed  $15  or  more.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  bears  were  gone  in  six  weeks. 

Judy  knows  why  the  campaign  worked 
so  well.  “Even  the  roughest,  toughest  person 
(can)  soften  up  a little  bit,”  she  says. 
“Everyone  has  a child  inside  waiting  to  get 
outside  to  be  loved.” 

For  more  information  about  the  Fergus- 
Elora  Den  of  Good  Bears  of  the  World,  call 
846-5957.  O 


Faculty  and  staff  activities 


Prof  John  McMurtry,  Department  of  Philo- 
sophy, was  chair  of  the  jurists  at  the  war  crimes 
and  crimes  against  humanity  tribunal  held  in 
Toronto  last  month.  Sworn  testimony  was  heard 
over  three  days  regarding  the  commission  of 
these  crimes  in  South  Africa,  Namibia.  Indo- 
nesia, the  Philippines,  the  South  Pacific  Islands 
of  New  Caledonia  and  Ebeye,  Vietnam.  South 
Korea,  Lebanon,  Israel,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala, 
El  Salvador.  Honduras  and  Northern  Ireland,  as 
well  as  the  first  nation  peoples  in  Canada  and 
the  U.S.A. 

Staff  from  Computing  Services  presented 
papers  at  the  1 9th  Ontario  Universities  Com- 
puting Conference,  held  recently  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Windsor.  Madge  Brochet  spoke  on 
the  “Information  Technology  Co-ordinators  at 


the  University  of  Guelph,"  Jeff  Evans  discussed 
“Automating  Development  in  an  Integrated 
Computing  Environment”  and  Steven  Weiss 
presented  a paper  on  “Mainframe  and  Decen- 
tralized UNIX  Workstations.”  The  theme  of  the 
conference  was  “New  Horizons  in  an  Integrated 
Computing  Environment.” 

Ted  Carter,  manager  of  Photographic  Ser- 
vices, was  elected  president  of  the  University 
Photographers  Association  of  America  for  a 
second  one- year  term  at  the  association’s  annual 
symposium  held  recently  in  Indiana|>olis. 

Don  McIntosh,  assistant  director.  Office  for 
Educational  Practice,  has  joined  the  executive 
of  the  Guelph  Arts  Council  as  secretary-treasurer 
after  several  years  as  a board  member.  O 


Coming  events 


WEDNESDAY,  July  6 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Macromolecular 
Structure  Determination  by  Electron  Micro- 
scopy,” George  Harauz.  12:10  p.m.,  MacNaueh- 
ton  222. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry.  12:10 
p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Maryhill  (novice  ride),  25  miles, 
5 p.m.,  UC  .south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion 
(adults).  “Dragonflies,”  7 p.m..  Nature  Centre. 
CSA/CFRU  Cinema  - “The  Brothers  Quay,”  8 
p.m„  MacNaughton  1 13,  $3. 

FRIDAY,  July  8 

Calcium  Club  - “Radioactive  Ca-Uptake  As- 
say." Brian  Brown.  1 1:50  a.m..  Pathology  271. 

SUNDAY,  July  10 

Cycling  Club  - Riders'  Choice,  10  a.m.,  UC 
south  doors. 

Worship  - Catholic  Mass.  10:10  a.m.,  Mac- 
Kinnon alumni  lounge. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk.  “Summer 
Birds,”  2 p.m..  Nature  Centre. 

TUESDAY,  July  12 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.,  UC  429;  7:30  p.m., 
UC  430. 

WEDNESDAY,  July  13 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Origins  of  Pattern  and 
Form  in  Developmental  Biology.”  L.E.H.  Train- 
or,  12:10  p.m.,  MacNaughton  222. 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry.  12:10 
p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Everton  (novice  ride),  30  mile.s, 
5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion 
(adults),  “Meadow  Mammals,”  7 p.m..  Nature 
Centre. 

CSA/CFRU  Cinema  - “Broadcast  News,”  8 
p.m.,  MacNaughton  1 13,  $3. 

THURSDAY,  July  14 

Community  Barbecue  — Concert.  League  of 
Nations,  noon.  Branion  Plaza;  Family  Swim.  4 
to  7 p.m..  Athletics  Centre,  free;  Children’s 
Activities,  4 to  5:30  p.m.;  Adult  Activities,  4:30 
to  5:30  p.m..  Bullring  Green;  Dinner,  5:30  to  7 
p.m.,  $4  to  $5.50;  Awards  Presentation,  7:30 
p.m.;  Entertainment  and  Street  Dance,  6 p.m.  to 
1 a.m. 


Awards 


Prof.  Bryan  McKersie,  Department  of  Crop 
Science,  has  been  awarded  the  C.D.  Nelson 
Award  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Plant  Physi- 
ologists (CSPP).  The  honor  recognizes  out- 
standing contributions  to  research  in  plant  physi- 
ology by  a young  scientist  under  the  age  of  40. 
The  president  of  CSPP  is  Prof.  Derek  Bewley, 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Botany.  O 


FRIDAY,  July  15 

CalciumClub-  "Mini-Gel  PolyacrylamideGel 
Electrophoresis.”  Judy  Muranyi,  11:50  a.m.. 
Pathology  271. 

SATURDAY,  July  16 

Exhibition  - “Shikata  Ga  Nai,”  noon  to  5 p.m., 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre,  continues  to 
Aug.  28. 

SUNDAY,  July  17 

Cycling  Club  - Diagnostic  Clinic.  9:45  a.m.; 
Rockwood  Lake  Swim  Ride.  50  miles.  10  a.m.. 
UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Catholic  Mass.  10:10  a.m.,  Mac- 
Kinnon alumni  lounge. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk.  “Wild- 
flowers  of  the  Fields,”  2 p.m..  Nature  Centre. 

TUESDAY,  July  19 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.,  UC  334  & 335. 

WEDNESDAY,  July  20 

Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Genetic  Factors  Af- 
fecting the  Activation  of  Benzidine  by  Peroxide 
in  Salmonella  [yphimurium,''  i.  Jordan.  12:10 
p.m..  MacNaughton  222. 

Worship-  EcumenicalCampus Ministry.  12:10 
p.m..  Chapel.  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Puslinch  Lake  (novice  ride).  25 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion 
(adults),  “Weather,”  7 p.m.,  Nature  Centre. 
CSA/CFRU  Cinema  - “Cannes  Goods  1 987,”  8 
p.m.,  MacNaughton  1 1 3.  $3. 


Good  news  for 
graduate  studies 
in  OVC 

Last  month,  the  Ontario  Council  on  Graduate 
Studies  (OCGS)  accepted  two  recommendations 
from  its  appraisals  committee  that  are  important 
to  OVC 

A proposed  new  M.Sc.  program  in  pathology 
of  aquatic  animals,  to  be  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology,  was  approved  to  begin 
without  the  use  of  consultants.  Documentation 
submitted  by  the  University  clearly  indicated 
that  the  department  and  other  collaborating 
units  had  the  academic  strength  to  offer  such  a 
program,  says  Doug  Ormrod,  dean  of  graduate 
studies. 

OCGS  also  approved  a recommendation  that 
the  M.Sc.  program  in  the  Department  of  Clinical 
Studies  be  approved  to  continue  and  be  placed 
in  category  “A.”The  many  improvements  in  the 
clinical  studies  facilities  in  recent  years  were 
noted  by  the  two  visiting  consultants  in  their 
reports  to  the  appraisals  committee,  says 
Ormrod.  O 


Dr.  Robert  James  Hilton,  one  of  the  founders  Hilton  Centre  in  his  honor.  Hilton  is  aided  by 
of  The  Arboretum,  second  from  right,  unveils  President  Burt  Matthews,  left,  and  Prof.  Keith 
the  sign  pointing  to  the  research  and  services  Ronald,  director  of  The  Arboretum, 
building  that  was  recently  renamed  the  R.J.  Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 
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Personnel  Report 


Benefits  for  part-time  employees 

Board  of  Governors  has  approved  the  exten- 
sion of  benefits  coverage  to  part-time  em- 
ployees. Access  to  this  coverage  will  be 
based  on  the  normal  annual  workload  of  a 
full-time  employee  doing  similar  work. 

Benefits  available  will  include  pension, 
OHIP,  major  medical,  life  insurance,  dental, 
long-term  disability  and  sick  leave,  Coverage 
and  accessibility  will  vary  depending  on 
workload  and  earning  requirements,  but  it  is 
expected  that  a significant  number  of  casual 
and  part-time  employees  will  be  eligible. 

Although  not  immediately  available,  this 
benefit  coverage  should  be  in  place  not  later 
than  Dec.  31.  Individuals  eligible  will  be 
contacted  by  Personnel  with  further  inform- 
ation. 

Appointments 

Jack  Weiner  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics 
and  Statistics. 

Mary  Cocivera  has  changed  employment 
from  assistant  director,  communications,  to 
director  of  development  in  Alumni  Affairs 
and  Development. 

Mary  Hougham  of  Guelph  has  been  ap- 
pointed program  manager  of  the  continuing 
education  division  in  the  University  School 
of  Continuing  Education. 

Craig  Martin  has  changed  employment 
from  MOS  111  in  the  building  management 
of  the  University  Centre  to  manager  of  the 
Games  Room/Boo  Sports  Bar  in  the  Uni- 
versity Centre. 

Robert  Harris  has  changed  employment 
from  MTS  111  in  the  Department  of  Micro- 
biology to  MTS  V in  the  Department  of 
Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Immunology. 

Wendy  Spicer  has  changed  employment 
from  clerk  II  to  client  liaison  officer  (clerk 
III)  in  the  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital. 

Loreen  Kelly  has  changed  employment 
from  administrative  secretary  to  admini- 
strative assistant  I in  the  Department  of 
Computing  and  Information  Science. 

Brant  Mutter  has  changed  employment 
from  agricultural  assistant  at  the  OVC  Re- 
search Station  to  lead  hand  agricultural 
assistant  at  the  Eramosa  Site  of  the  OVC 
Research  Station. 

Brian  Sullivan  of  Elora  has  been  appointed 
systems  analyst,  analyst  II,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science. 

Barbara  Nicol  has  changed  employment 
from  executive  secretary  I in  the  associate 
dean’s  office  in  OVC  to  executive  secretary 
II  in  the  dean’s  office  in  OVC. 

Murray  Stinson  of  Guelph  has  been  ap- 
pointed software  developer  with  the  CoSy 
product  group. 

Paul  Casey  has  changed  employment 
from  porter  in  the  Department  of  Residences 
to  building  mechanic  11  in  Maintenance. 

Chris  Duitschaever  has  changed  employ- 
ment from  custodian  3 in  Housekeeping  to 
driver,  structural  shop,  in  Maintenance. 

Lloyd  Gimmer  has  changed  employment 


from  watchperson  in  Safety  and  Security  to 
driver,  mechanical  shop,  in  Maintenance. 

Lillian  Scott  has  changed  employment 
from  clerk  111  to  residence  manager,  north 
area,  in  Residences. 

Bill  Clausen  has  changed  employment 
from  supervisor  to  facilities  manager  in 
Athletics. 

John  Reinhart  has  changed  employment 
from  gardener  to  nurserykeeper  technician 
in  Grounds. 

Patrick  Schmidt  has  changed  employment 
from  plumber/sleamfitter  to  assistant  fore- 
person in  the  mechanical  shop  in  Main- 
tenance. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  June  30.  1988, 
the  following  opportunities  were  available: 
Off-Campus  Housing  Officer,  Department 
of  Residences.  Salary  range:  $363.19  min- 
imum; $4 1 8.5 1 job  rate  (level  5);  $5 1 7.87 
maximum. 

Sculpture  Studio  Technician,  Department 
of  Fine  Art;  educational  leave  Sept.  2/88  to 
May  i /89.  Normal  hiring  range:  $4 1 4.48  to 
$449.91. 

Supervisor  — Intramurals.  Athletics.  Salary 
commensurate  with  education  and  exper- 
ience. 


Prof.  Hugh  Lehman,  Philosophy,  left,  and 
Prof.  Frank  Hurnik,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  celebrate  the  publication  of  the 
first  edition  of  their  new  journal.  Journal  of 

Personals 

For  Sale:  Queen-size  pine  waterbed  with 
six-drawer  pedestal;  floor-length  brides- 
maid’s dress,  dusty  rose,  size  6.  with  match- 
ing shoes.  836-2492. 

For  Rent:  Main  floor  of  stone  house  on 
Arthur  Street,  two  or  three  bedrooms,  new 
kitchen  and  bathroom,  two  fireplaces,  laun- 
dry facilities,  parking,  small  hot  tub,  $ 1 .200 
a month  plus  utilities,  824-8222.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  sabbatical  home,  walking 
distance  from  University,  available  Sept.  I 


The  following  positions  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 

Clerk  I,  Counselling  and  Student  Resource 
Centre.  Salary  range:  $276.64  minimum; 
$320.83  job  rate  (level  5);  $385.08  max- 
imum. 

Agricultural  Assistant,  OVC  Associate 
Dean’s  Office,  Eramosa  Research  Station. 
Salary  range:  $408.86  start;  $431.33  six- 
month  rate;  $450.64  one-year  job  rate. 
Microcomputer  Technician,  Computing 
Services.  Salary  range:  $481.04  minimum; 
$557.19  job  rate  (level  5);  $692.1 1 max- 
imum. 

Health  Records  Clerk  and  Medical  Records 
Clerk,  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital.  Salary 
range:  $303.42  minimum;  $350.66  job  rate 
(level  5);  $436.76  maximum. 

Clerk  II,  Library;  temporary  full  time  until 
February  1990.  Normal  hiring  range; 
$303.42  to  $328.71  per  week. 

First-Year  Chemistry  Laboratory  Co- 
ordinator, Chemistry  and  Biochemistry. 
Salary  range:  $481.04  minimum;  $557.19 
job  rate  (level  5);  $692.1 1 maximum. 
Secretary,  Counselling  and  Student  Resource 
Centre.  Salary  range:  $303.42  minimum; 
$350.66  job  rate  (level  5);  $436.76  max- 
imum. 


Agricultural  Ethics,  which  will  discuss  issues 
such  as  animal  welfare,  biotechnology  and 
the  environment. 


Pholo  by  David  Thomas.  PRI 


to  Aug.  31.  1989.  Ext.  2435  or  821-2524. 
One-bedroom  apartment  sublet,  available 
Aug,  1,  clean,  adult  building,  five-minute 
walk  to  University.  705-762-3602  or  leave 
message  at  836-8356. 

Wanted:  Student  to  work  part  time  for 
summer  at  the  Arkell  Swine  Research  Sta- 
tion, Ext.  3569.  Winter  quarters  in  Guelph- 
Fergus  area  for  Caravan  Stage  Co.,  pro- 
fessional threatre  company  with  Clydesdale 
horses,  Oct.  1 to  June  15,  1989,  call  collect 
613-236-4106. 
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Gryphon  mascot  *‘GrifT’  makes  new  friends  at 
the  community  barbecue  July  17.  The  1988 
Community  Service  Award  was  presented  to 
Peter  Cameron  and  John  Hurst.  Cameron,  an 
alumnus,  is  associated  with  the  Guelph  chapter 
of  the  Ontario  Public  Research  Interest  Group 
and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  recycling  to 
campus.  Hurst,  retired  from  the  secretariat's 
office,  has  worked  with  numerous  committees 
and  groups,  including  the  community  barbecue 
committee. 
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A|  Mclnnis,  director  of  Residences,  left,  meets  ing  the  ministry’s  announcement  of  grant  money 
with  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities  Lyn  for  more  residence  beds. 

McLeod  and  President  Burt  Matthews  follow-  Photo  by  Herb  Rauschcr,  Photographic  Services 


$6  million  bed  money 
to  ease  student 
residences  crunch 

by  David  Thomas 

U of  G has  received  $6.1  million  from  the 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities  (MCU) 
towards  the  construction  of  472  new  residence 
beds.  The  announcement  was  made  at  a press 
conference  on  campus  July  7 by  Lyn  McLeod, 
minister  of  colleges  and  universities. 

The  $6,136,000,  which  will  be  received  over 
a period  of  25  years,  will  be  used  to  add  72 
rooms  to  South  Residences  and  to  build  200 
two-bedroom  units  for  married  students.  The 
money  will  come  from  Canada  Pension  Plan 
funds,  as  part  of  a program  first  announced  last 
year  by  Premier  David  Peterson.  All  publicly 
assisted  universities  were  eligible  to  apply. 

“This  government  believes  affordable  housing 
is  important  for  assuring  accessibility  to  uni- 
versities,” said  McLeod,  who  added  that  she 
was  impressed  with  the  creativity  of  Guelph’s 
proposals. 

However,  the  money  will  not  cover  the 
University’s  proposal  to  build  125  furnished 
townhouses  for  single  students. 

“We  have  been  concerned  at  Guelph  for  a 
number  of  years  about  our  shortage  of  housing,” 
said  President  Burt  Matthews.  “I  have  to  express 
my  pleasure  that  the  government  has  been  able 
to  respond.”  But,  he  added,  this  is  not  enough  to 
solve  the  housing  problem.  "We  have  to  see  if 
there  is  any  possibility  that  we  can  build  the 
other  units  without  MCU  funds." 

In  deciding  what  proposals  from  the  univer- 
sities to  fund,  the  government  used  several 
criteria,  McLeod  said.  These  included  growth  in 
enrolment,  the  number  of  students  from  outside 
the  community,  the  number  who  can  be  housed 
now,  the  availability  and  cost  of  off-campus 
housing,  and  access  for  the  disabled. 

Asked  if  she  thought  this  program  would 
adequately  address  the  student  housing  problem, 

McLeod  said  it  would  make  a significant  dif- 


Millar  accepts  Western  post 

Marjorie  Millar,  director  of  the  Department 
of  Alumni  Affairs  and  Development,  has 
resigned  her  position  to  become  vice- 
president  external  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  effective  Sept,  1. 

Millar  came  to  Guelph  in  March  1985 
charged  with  the  task  of  leading  the  Uni- 
versity into  a major  fund-raising  campaign. 

Just  3 1/2  years  later,  that  campaign  has 
surpassed  its  original  goal  of  $60  million 
by  $3.7  million  and  has  raised  the  profile  of 
the  University  across  the  country. 

Campaign  co-chair  John  Bassett,  chair 
of  the  executive  committee  of  Baton 
Broadcasting,  says  the  campaign  goal  would 
never  have  been  reached  without  Millar’s 
effort  and  leadership.  “Maijorie  was  a 
terrific  partner  on  the  capital  campaign,” 
he  says.  “Western’s  damn  lucky  to  get  her." 

Harry  Seymour,  president  of  Dominion 
Securities  Pitfield  Investment  and  alumni 
co-chair  for  The  Campaign,  lauds  Millar’s 
ability  to  “focus  on  the  essence  of  what 
you’re  after,  set  up  the  structure  and  then 
follow  through.  I admire  her  tenacity.” 

Much  of  the  success  of  The  Campaign  is 
due  to  Millar’s  conviction,  confidence  and 
creativity,  says  Seymour.  “She  was  abso- 
lutely and  totally  convinced  that  this  was  a 
great  campaign.  It  was  a great  campaign. 

And  it  really  put  the  University  of  Guelph 
on  the  map.” 

Millar  says  she’s  pleased  that  The  Cam- 
paign “proved  to  the  University  community 
that  there  was  private  support  out  there  for 
Guelph.  And  very  pleas^  that  it  increased 
the  profile  of  the  University.”  There  are  a 
lot  of  people  to  thank  for  that  achievement, 
she  says. 

“The  early  success  of  The  Campaign  is 
really  in  large  part  due  to  (President  Burt 
Matthews)  because  of  his  support  and  his 
willingness  to  make  the  connections  for 
Guelph.  He  has  represented  the  University 
with  great  care  and  vision  to  corporate 
leaders  across  the  country.” 

But  there  are  also  hundreds  of  faculty, 
staff,  alumni  and  friends  of  the  University 
who  deserve  thanks  for  their  volunteer 
efforts  and  dedication,  she  says.  “The 
campaign  wouldn’t  have  been  a success 
without  everyone  pulling  in  the  same 
direction." 

Although  Millar  is  proud  of  what  The 
Campaign  has  achiev^,  it’s  not  the  only 
accomplishment  she  would  like  to  be  re- 
membered for  at  Guelph.  “What  I am  most 
pleased  about  is  creating  a permanent 
home  for  alumni  on  this  campus  with 
Alumni  House,”  she  says.  “We  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  positive  comments  about 
this  building,  and  it's  a place  I'll  always 
love  to  visit.” 

At  Western,  Millar  will  be  in  charge  of 
alumni  affairs  and  development,  media 
relations,  university  relations,  Foundation 
Western  and  the  university's  theatre  and 
art  gallery. 

“I’m  looking  forward  to  the  challenge  of 
solving  some  important  problems  in  devel- 
opment at  Western,”  she  says.  “I  also 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  work  with 


ference.  But  she  was  not  specific  when  asked  if 
more  money  would  be  forthcoming. 

“This  is  the  first  lime  the  provincial  govern- 
ment has  contributed  to  residences,  so  this  is  a 
remarkable  step,”  she  said.  “It’s  a 25-year 
program,  so  I can’t  say  there  will  be  other 
programs  in  the  future,  but  I would  never  say  the 
door  is  closed.” 

Al  Mclnnis,  director  of  Residences,  said  he 
was  pleased  with  the  grant  even  though  it  won't 
completely  solve  the  problem.  Any  new  con- 
struction on  campus  will  benefit  everyone  in  the 
city  who  is  looking  for  low-cost  housing,  he  said. 

U of  G can  now  accommodate  4,000  single 
students  and  140  student  families.  The  last 
student  accommodation  built  here  was  the  East 
Residences  complex  in  1972,  when  the  total 
undergraduate  and  graduate  enrolment  was 
8,564.  In  1987/88,  the  total  enrolment  was 
13,1 17,  and  the  housing  vacancy  rate  in  the  city 
was  0.2  per  cent.  During  the  past  year,  there 
were  600  single  students  and  130  student 
families  on  the  waiting  list  for  on-campus 
housing.  O 


Grant  will  ease  enrolment  pressures 


The  University  has  received  a $642,000 
capital  grant  to  ease  the  pressures  of 
increased  enrolment  Lyn  McLeod,  Ontario 
minister  of  colleges  and  universities,  says 
the  funds  are  part  of  a $40-milliun,  four- 
year  commitment  announced  in  the  prorin- 
cial  government’s  April  budget  to  help 
Ontario  universities  accommodate  more 
students. 

The  money  will  be  used  to  add  a studio 
for  teaching  purposes  in  the  Landscape 


Architecture  building,  for  more  graduate 
student  carrels  in  the  library  and  for 
furniture  and  partitions  in  Massey  Hall, 
also  for  use  by  graduate  students,  says 
President  Burt  Matthews. 

Matthews  says  he  is  pleased  with  the 
government’s  response.  U of  G,  which  had 
asked  for  funding  up  to  about  $1  million 
for  various  projects,  will  be  able  to  handle 
increased  enrolment  more  easily  because 
of  the  government’s  assistance,  he  says.  O 


Encouraging  interaction  among  the  various 
CBS  departments  has  been  one  of  the  dean's 
priorities. 

“Biology  is  by  nature  interdisciplinary."  he 
says,  “so  interaction  among  departments  is 
important  to  give  an  overall  picture  of  biology. 
We've  really  tried  to  develop  that,  and  I'm 
pleased  with  the  way  it's  evolving.  We  want  to 
keep  on  developing  it  to  allow  us  to  achieve  our 
academic  goals." 

Interaction  between  CBS  and  other  colleges 
is  something  Sells  has  encouraged  as  well. 
“There’s  a lot  of  strength  in  the  University  that 
is  related  to  biology."  he  says.  “By  combining 
resources,  the  University  can  create  a larger 

Continued  on  page  2 
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Marjorie  Millar 


(UWO  president)  George  Pederson  and  the 
opportunity  to  learn  about  exciting  devel- 
opments in  a broad  range  of  professional 
schools.” 

Millar  says  she’s  confident  that  her  staff 
at  Guelph  is  "well-trained  and  well-poised 
to  handle  the  ongoing  alumni  and  devel- 
opment programs  until  a new  director  is 
appoint^.  1 have  a wonderful  staff,  and 
they  will  continue  the  links  with  corpora- 
tions, foundations,  alumni  and  friends  that 
will  allow  the  next  director  to  strengthen 
private  support  for  the  University.” 

Millar’s  impact  at  the  University  will  be 
felt  for  many  years  to  come,  says  Matthews. 
“She’s  done  a tremendous  job  as  director  of 
alumni  affairs  and  development,  on  both 
sides  of  that  portfolio.” 

He  says  he  accepted  her  resignation  with 
regret,  gratitude  and  pride.  “Regret  that  the 
University  of  Guelph  will  no  longer  have 
her  working  in  this  important  area,  gratitude 
that  she  was  at  least  here  for  3 1 /2  years  to 
bring  the  University  to  a new  level  of  public 
perception  and  private  support,  and  pride 
that  she  has  been  selected  by  Western  to  be 
their  new  vice-president  external,  which  is 
a compliment  to  her  and  to  those  of  us  at 
Guelph  who  have  been  working  with  her.” 
Millar's  says  her  decision  to  leave  Guelph 
was  not  an  easy  one.  “Guelph  is  a very 
special  place.  I’ve  loved  living  here.  And 
I’ve  made  lots  of  good  friends.  I'm  going  to 
miss  it.’’  O 

Sells  enters 
second  term 
as  dean 

In  his  first  five  years  as  dean  of  the  College  of 
Biological  Science.  Prof.  Bruce  Sells  has  been 
working  to  get  people  together.  And  it’s  some- 
thing he  plans  to  continue  doing  over  his  next 
five-year  term  as  well. 


Action  required  to  ensure 
women  access  to 
non-traditional  disciplines 


Action  needs  to  be  taken  to  attract  women  to 
—and  retain  them  in  — science  and  engineering, 
fields  traditionally  dominated  by  men,  according 
to  a Council  of  Ontario  Universities  (COU) 
report. 

Aftracting  and  Retaining  Women  Students  for 
Science  and  Engineering  says  that  in  the  decade 
1975  to  1985,  although  women  increased  their 
participation  in  these  fields,  they  were  still  in  the 
minority.  In  1975.  women  made  up  5.9  percent 
of  engineering  and  applied  science  undergrad- 
uates. A decade  later,  the  participation  rate  had 
risen  to  12.3  per  cent.  In  mathematics  and 
physical  sciences,  the  numbers  were  27.1  per 
cent  in  1975  and  29.1  per  cent  in  1985. 

In  1985,  at  the  doctoral  level,  females  com- 
prised only  7.6  per  cent  of  engineering  and 
applied  science  students  and  16.6  per  cent  of 
math  and  physical  science  students.  In  other 
disciplines,  gender  differences  were  not  as 
large. 

"These  gender  imbalances  in  the  major  areas 
of  study  are  important  to  the  universities  of 
Ontario,  and  indeed  to  society  as  a whole, 
because  they  indicate  that  we  may  not  be 
making  the  best  use  of  the  talents  of  the  current 
and  coming  generations  of  our  young  people,” 
says  the  report,  which  was  submitted  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women  in  Ontario 
Universities, 

A key  factor  in  improving  women’s  partici- 
pation in  these  fields  is  to  show  that  they  are 
“feasible,  rewarding  and  receptive  to  women,” 
the  report  says.  A number  of  strategies  could  be 
implemented  to  accomplish  this  goal,  such  as 
career  days  and  workshops  for  junior  high  and 
high  school  students,  math  and  science  career 
programs  that  would  include  laboratory  activity 
and  participation  in  research  projects,  regular 
visits  to  high  schools  and  “sampler  sessions,” 
where  prospective  university  students  could 
preview  labs  and  tutorials.  These  activities 
would  include  female  faculty,  staff  and  students 
who  are  currently  enrolled  in  science  and 
engineering  programs. 

Promotional  material  such  as  handbooks  and 
brochures  could  also  be  used.  The  report  re- 
commends establishing  kiosks  at  shopping 
centres  and  educational  fairs,  as  well  as  other 
strategies  for  contacting  students,  including 
working  with  advocacy  groups  such  as  com- 
munity organizations  and  professional  associa- 
tions, using  the  local  media  for  profiles  of 
women  working  in  science  and  engineering, 
starting  a science  talent  search  for  promising 
students  and  recruiting  professional  women  to 
participate  in  information  activities. 

The  report  says  universities  must  ensure  that 
women  have  access  to  non-traditional  disci- 
plines. “Access  entails  the  assurance  that  struc- 
tures are  in  place  to  serve  the  needs  of  students 
who  have  the  potential  and  desire  to  pursue 
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studies  in  these  fields  but  who  may  lack  the 
required  academic  background,  the  elimination 
of  institutional  barriers  that  limit  women’s  entry 
into  non-traditional  disciplines  and  the  availa- 
bility of  financial  aid.” 

Access  would  be  made  easier  by  changes  in 
curriculum,  academic  policies  and  financial  aid 
and  awards.  The  report  says  curricula  should  be 
amended  to  create  transitional  programs  to 
allow  students  who  don't  have  the  necessary 
prerequisites  to  attain  them,  as  well  as  re-entry 
programs  for  women  who  have  science  degrees 
but  who  are  not  working.  This  would  allow 
them  to  upgrade  their  skills  before  beginning 
graduate  studies  or  re-entering  the  workforce. 
Universities  should  also  provide  women  with 
opportunities  to  upgrade  their  skills  or  transfer 
into  science  programs  if  they  wish. 

Academic  policies  should  be  free  of  gender 
bias  and  permit  "reasonable  discretion  in  ad- 
mission requirements,”  says  the  report.  There 
should  be  flexiblity  in  programs  to  ensure 
courses  are  available  in  summer  or  through 
distance  education.  Class  scheduling  should 
consider  the  family  responsibilities  that  women 
may  have.  To  make  finances  easier,  specific 
scholarships  should  be  designated  for  females 
entering  non-traditional  fields  at  all  levels  of 
study,  available  resources  should  be  publicized 
and  universities  must  ensure  “fair  and  equitable 
distribution  of  teaching  and  research  assistant- 
ships  and  graduate  fellowships.” 

Universities  must  also  ensure  that  a positive 
climate  exists,  by  implementing  strong  policies 
against  sexual  harassment,  using  gender- 
inclusive  language  in  publications  and  consider- 
ing special  concerns  of  women  fiom  visible 
minorities. 

Universities  must  make  efforts  to  retain 
women  who  are  in  the  non-traditional  fields 
through  developing  support  groups,  child-care 
facilities  and  counselling  for  at-risk  students, 
says  the  report.  They  should  also  undertake 
ongoing  career  development  strategies,  such  as 
workshops,  career  resource  centres,  networks 
of  women  alumni  and  program-related  employ- 
ment opportunities.  They  must  also  provide 
positive  role  models  through  affirmative  hiring 
procedures  and  making  “concerted  efforts”  to 
appoint  women  to  posts  such  as  department 
heads  and  deans. 

Curricula  should  be  designed  to  take  account 
of  women’s  input.  The  report  says  that  the 
historical  exclusion  of  women  from  developing 
knowledge  “circumscribes  notions  of  objective 
truth  and  conveys  the  messages  that  the  activ- 
ities and  contributions  of  women  are  inconse- 
quential and  irrelevant."  O 

Plant  scientist 
assumes  chair 

Steven  Rothstein,  a senior  scientist  with  Ciba- 
Geigy  Corp„  has  been  appointed  to  a research 
chair  in  plant  biotechnology  in  the  Department 
of  Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics.  He  will  also 
hold  an  adjunct  position  in  the  Department  of 
Horticultural  Science. 

Funding  for  the  five-year  position  comes 
from  Allelix  Inc.  and  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council  of  Canada. 

Rothstein  will  join  60  other  Guelph  faculty  as 
a member  of  the  Plant  Biotechnology  Centre, 
one  of  four  research  centres  in  the  Guelph- 
Waterloo  Biotechnology  Research  Consortium. 
The  consortium  combines  the  expertise  of  faculty 
from  both  university  campuses  in  animal,  plant, 
microbial  and  industrial  biotechnology. 

Rolhstein’s  research  efforts  will  focus  on  the 
genetic  and  molecular  biology  of  genes  in  plants 
involved  in  nitrate  use  and  the  isolation  of  genes 
using  plant  transposable  elements. 

Rothstein  brings  four  years  of  industry  exper- 
ience with  Ciba-Geigy's  agricultural  biotech- 
nology research  unit  in  North  Carolina.  He  has 
expertise  in  the  isolation  and  characterization  of 
genetic  materials,  in  the  modification  of  gene 
expression  in  plants  and  in  the  transformation 
and  expression  of  foreign  genes. 

A native  of  Rochester,  New  York.  Rothstein 
has  a BA  in  chemistry  from  Swarthmore  College 
in  Pennsylvania  and  a PhD  in  biochemistry 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  did  post- 
doctoral work  in  England  at  the  Plant  Breeding 
Institute  in  Trumpington,  Cambridge.  O 


CBS  Dean  Bruce  Sells  presents  the  college’s 
award  for  excellence  in  teaching  to  Prof.  Susan 
Corey,  Department  of  Zoology.  The  award  is 


given  each  year  to  a person  chosen  by  the  col- 
lege’s awards  committee. 
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CBS  dean  Continued  from  page  I 

profile  for  its  programs  and  attract  better 

students.” 

In  addition,  by  taking  advantage  of  what’s 
going  on  in  other  colleges  and  by  sharing 
research  and  teaching  responsibilities,  all  faculty 
have  more  of  an  opportunity  to  achieve  their 
individual  academic  goals,  says  Sells.  “It  gives 
them  more  time  to  develop  greater  satisfaction 
in  their  interactions  with  students  and  in  their 
functions  as  researchers  or  scholars.” 

In  CBS  programs,  the  past  five  years  has  seen 
a shift  in  emphasis  from  the  study  of  whole 
plants  and  animals  and  their  populations  to  the 
study  of  molecules  and  cells.  “What  we’ve  tried 
to  do  is  to  ensure  that  the  breadth  of  biology  is 
recognized  by  students,”  says  Sells.  “We  want 
to  ensure  that  they  understand  the  continuum  of 
biology,  straddling  the  molecule  to  the  whole 
population.” 

As  part  of  that  shift,  CBS  created  the  De- 
partment of  Molecular  Biology  and  Genetics  in 
1985,  transferring  genetics  from  the  Department 
of  Botany.  "To  emphasize  the  molecular  aspects 
of  things,  we  needed  a separate  department,” 
says  Sells. 

The  new  focus  has  been  reflected  in  faculty 
recruitments  in  recent  years  — much  of  the 
emphasis  in  hiring  has  been  in  the  area  of  cell 
biology,  molecular  biology  and  ecology,  says 
the  dean.  The  creation  of  two  chairs  in  bio- 
technology — one  for  animals  with  Semex 
Canada  and  one  for  plants  with  Allelix  Inc.  and 
the  Natural  Sciences  and  Research  Council  of 
Canada  — is  helping  to  enhance  the  college’s 
expertise  in  cell  and  molecular  biology  even 
further,  he  says. 

Over  the  next  five  years.  Sells  sees  a need  to 
continue  “strengthening  our  graduate  programs 
and  improving  our  standing  in  research  and 
scholarly  work.”  Over  the  past  five  years,  CBS 
has  had  a 40-per-cent  increase  in  research  funds 
— to  $5  million  a year  — and  a growth  in  the 
number  of  graduate  students  from  145  to  185. 


That’s  been  the  result  of  a lot  of  hard  work  on 
the  part  of  faculty,  he  says. 

In  CBS’s  undergraduate  programs,  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  student  population  has  grown 
over  the  past  five  years,  says  Sells.  In  evaluating 
the  programs,  “we’re  putting  a high  priority  on 
Towards  2000  and  the  learning  objectives.  This^ 
will  ensure  that  we  provide  students  with  a 
broad  perspective  of  biology,  and  depth  in  at 
least  one  area.” 

During  his  second  term  as  dean.  Sells  will 
continue  emphasizing  co-operation  and  colla- 
boration throughout  the  college.  “In  five  years, 
I’d  like  to  see  us  as  a coherent  unit,  with  each 
department  having  a better  understanding  of 
each  other  and  how  they  can  contribute  to  one 
another's  needs.  I'd  also  like  to  see  a continued 
evolution  of  the  philosophy  that  in  order  to 
make  U of  G an  outstanding  institution,  we  need 
to  recognize  and  build  on  the  strengths  in  all  the 
various  colleges.”  O 


Salvation  Army  says  thanks 

As  chair  of  the  University’s  campaign  for 
the  National  Red  Shield  Appeal  of  the 
Salvation  Army.  I would  like  to  express  my 
sincere  thanks  to  all  faculty  and  staff  who 
contributed  to  the  appeal. 

The  target  for  the  Guelph  campaign  was 
$89,570,  and  1 am  happy  to  report  that  the 
campaign  not  only  reached  its  goal  but 
passed  it,  raising  $100,000. 

This  outstanding  success  is  partially  due 
to  those  of  you  here  at  the  University  who 
contributed  so  generously.  I personally 
wish  to  thank  you  and  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  your  support. 

Prof.  Mark  Waldron, 
Director, 

University  School  of  Continuing  Education. 


Four  to  receive  OMAF  centennial  awards 


Four  former  U of  G faculty  will  receive  recognition  awards  from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  (OMAF)  at  a campus  garden  party  July  27. 

Cliff  Barker,  Doug  Morrison,  Trevor  Jones  and  Rick  Richards  will  each  receive  an  OMAF 
Centennial  Award  — a series  of  1 00  honors  being  given  to  agriculturalists  across  the  province  as 
part  of  OMAF's  celebration  of  its  1 00th  birthday. 

The  recipients  of  the  award  — a gold  medallion  specially  struck  for  the  occasion  and  mounted  on 
a walnut  base  — were  chosen  by  a panel  and  come  from  all  areas  of  the  agri-food  industry, 
including  farming,  research,  veterinary  medicine  and  food  processing. 

Barker,  a faculty  member  in  the  Department  of  Clinical  Studies  for  39  years,  was  a pioneer  in 
artificial  insemination  and  was  noted  for  his  work  in  freezing  semen  and  the  control  of  estrous  in 
goats,  sheep  and  swine.  A member  of  the  Order  of  Canada,  Barker  is  also  the  author  of  two  books  on 
the  history  of  veterinary  medicine  associations. 

Morrison,  a former  chair  of  the  Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  was  noted  for  setting 
up  research  programs  in  conjunction  with  OMAF.  An  active  church  member,  he  is  currently 
director  of  the  Yonge  Street  Mission  and  president  of  the  Shantymen’s  Christian  Association  in 
Toronto,  and  serves  as  director  of  the  Canadian  Scientific  and  Christian  Affiliation. 

Jones,  a former  dean  of  OVC,  was  involved  in  the  transfer  of  the  college  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  to  Guelph  in  the  1960s.  He  is  the  recipient  of  many  awards,  including  the  Royal  Jubilee 
Medal  and  Canada  Centennial  Medal,  as  well  as  an  honorary  degree  from  the  University  of 
Montreal, 

Richards  was  chair  of  the  then  Department  of  Soil  Science  and  served  as  dean  of  OAC.  He 
conducted  a study  of  OMAF  for  the  provincial  government  and  was  the  first  chair  of  the  Canadian 
Agricultural  Research  Council.  He  also  served  as  president  of  the  Ontario  Institute  of  Agrologists, 
the  Canadian  Society  of  Soil  Science  and  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Canada.  O 
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Builder,  promoter,  communicator 

Guelph  strives . . . and  thrives  under  Matthews'  leadership 


by  Sandra  Webster 

When  President  Burt  Matthews  clears  off  his 
desk  this  summer,  he’ll  be  leaving  behind  a 
40-year  career  in  Ontario’s  post-secondary 
education  system. 

A graduate  of  OAC’s  Class  of  '47.  a former 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Land  Resource 
Science,  the  first  academic  vice-president  at  U 
of  G.  former  president  of  the  University  of 
Waterloo  and  former  president  of  the  Ontario 
Council  on  University  Affairs,  Matthews  saved 
his  best  for  last.  During  his  four  and  a half  years 
at  the  helm  of  the  University,  he  completed  a 
personal  agenda  to  ensure  that  his  alma  mater 
will  prosper  in  the  years  to  come. 

Guelph's  fourth  president  and  vice-chancellor 
was  a master  builder  — to  the  tune  of  more  than 
$100  million.  Many  new  buildings  are  up  and 
running  on  campus,  and  many  more  are  yet  to 
come.  Completed  are  the  $2.9-milIion  addition 
to  the  Botany/Genetics/2Loology  building,  the 
$ 14-million  addition  to  OVC  — now  returned 
to  full  accreditation  status,  the  $800,000  Alumni 
House,  the  $2.5-mi!lion  Equine  Research  Centre 
and  three  greenhouses  worth  $100,000  each. 

Tenders  are  out  for  the  $24.5-million  en- 
vironmental biology/horticulture  building,  the 
$8. 9-million  Phase  1 of  the  athletics 
building  project  and  the  $1.2-million  child-care 
centre.  Plans  are  also  well  along  for  the  $3.4- 
million  multi-tenant  centre  in  the  Research 
Park,  which  already  houses  Semex  Canada  and 
Agriculture  Canada's  pathology  laboratories. 

Some  $15  million  is  assured  for  more  resi- 
dences, and  work  is  proceeding  on  the  Ponsonby 
and  Alma  Research  Stations.  Plans  for  a $9.5- 
million  addition  to  the  library  and  a $3.5- 
million  addition  to  the  FACS  building  are 
“waiting  for  some  right  timing,”  says  Matthews. 

Only  the  proposed  Canadian  toxicology  centre 
never  got  off  the  ground;  plans  were  dashed  by 
the  federal  government’s  1984  budget  cuts. 

Matthews  saw  to  it  that  Guelph  managed 
its  land-rich  resources  well.  A real  estate  division 
shaped  the  30-acre  University  of  Guelph  Re- 
search Park,  the  Old  Stone  Estates  subdivision, 
and  a retirement  village  — all  projects  that  will 
ensure  a flow  of  endowment  money  into  the 
21st  century. 

Old  friends,  classmates  and  students  — includ- 
ing Ontario’s  minister  of  agriculture  and  food. 
Jack  Riddell,  and  deputy  minister  Clay  Switzer, 
a former  dean  of  OAC  —smoothed  the  way  to 
help  Matthews  get  the  University’s  share  of 
government  funding.  They  also  helped  improve 
Guelph’s  relationship  with  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Food  (OMAF),  which  re- 
cently signed  a new  $28.7-million  contract  with 
the  University.  Come  September.  OMAF  will 
begin  building  its  new  headquarters  adjacent  to 
the  University,  and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources  will  relocate  its  Tree  Im- 
provement and  Forest  Biomass  Institute  on 
campus. 

Switzer  says  Matthews  has  always  recognized 
the  importance  of  research  and  — particularly 
at  Guelph  — of  agriculturally  related  research. 
And  he  understood  the  importance  of  main- 
taining a close  working  relationship  with  OMAF. 

Matthews  supported  the  Ontario  government’s 
decision  to  move  the  ministry  to  Guelph,  ensur- 
ing that  the  University  will  become  even  better 


Matthews  joins  Princess  Anne  for  the  Equine 
Research  Centre  sod  turning  in  1986. 


known  as  a world  centre  for  agriculture,  says 
Switzer.  He  notes  that  Matthews  worked  suc- 
cessfully towards  expanding  new  programs  at 
Guelph,  but  at  the  same  time  also  promoted  the 
University’s  more  traditional  agricultural  and 
food  programs. 

Clare  Rennie,  assistant  deputy  minister  of 
agriculture  and  food,  who  has  known  Matthews 
for  45  years  as  a student,  college  colleague  and 
senior  university  administrator,  speaks  of  the 
president’s  outstanding  leadership,  administra- 
tive excellence  and  foresight.  Rennie,  who 
worked  with  Matthews  25  years  ago  as  part  of  a 
committee  to  plan  and  develop  the  framework 
for  a new  agriculture  research  station  system  in 
a new  university  setting,  says  Matthews’  leader- 
ship in  this  area  established  the  foundation  for 
what  has  developed  into  an  internationally 
recognized  research  structure. 


Taltdng  with  alumni  at  the  president’s  picnic 
during  Alumni  Weekend  in  1985. 


Matthews  was  the  University's  chief  develop- 
ment officer.  He  shared  his  vision  for  Guelph 
with  corporate,  foundation  and  association 
leaders  across  the  country,  as  well  as  with 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  University.  Matthews 
persuaded  them  to  support  the  over-the-top 
$60-million  capital  campaign,  and  many  joined 
the  President's  Council,  a donor  club  established 
to  recognize  leadership  gifts  to  the  University. 

Edmund  Bovey,  immediate  past  chair  of 
Board  of  Governors,  lauds  Matthews’  efforts  to 
strengthen  the  University’s  ties  with  its  alumni. 
Maijorie  Millar,  director  of  Alumni  Affairs  and 
Development,  says  his  energy  and  commitment 
to  Guelph  is  “without  equal."  The  improved 
facilities,  academic  chairs,  scholarships  and 
increased  research  support  will  long  be  a testi- 
mony to  his  leadership,  she  says. 

Matthews  understood  the  importance  of  giving 
Guelph  a high  profile  nationally  and  interna- 
tionally. He  improved  the  public’s  image  of 
Guelph  as  a centre  of  excellence  for  teaching 
and  research  and  spread  the  story  nationally  in 
two  Globe  and  Mail  supplements. 

More  than  a dozen  college  advisory  councils 
were  established,  consisting  of  100  external 
chief  executive  officers  in  persuasion  posts 
around  the  country  who  became  familiar  with 
the  University  and  offered  valuable  advice. 

The  University  expects  record  enrolments 
this  fall,  thanks  to  an  improved  liaison  program 
based  on  face-to-face  dialogue  with  potential 
students  in  more  than  300  visits  to  high  schools. 

Matthews  was  an  entrepreneurial  president. 
Under  his  leadership,  Guelph  matured  into  a 
research-intensive  institution,  working  in  col- 
laboration with  the  corporate  sector  on  frontier 
research.  Guelph's  research  support  standing 
with  government,  industry  and  granting  agen- 
cies climbed  to  No.  3 in  the  country. 

Centres  were  established  in  information 
technology,  international  development,  biotech- 
nology, genetic  improvement  of  livestock,  food 
security,  soil  and  water  conservation  and  turf- 
grass.  The  University’s  first  research  chairs 
attracted  top  scientists  for  studies  in  egg 
marketing,  animal  biotechnology,  plant  bio- 
technology. animal  breeding  strategics,  mole- 
cular biology  of  the  mammalian  embryo  and 
land  stewardship.  The  discovery  of  a vaccine  to 
prevent  shipping  fever  in  cattle  and  new  tech- 
nologies in  animal  biotechnology  are  an  indi- 
cation of  research  results  to  come. 

Industrial  and  Innovation  Services  was  esta- 


blished in  the  Office  of  Research  in  1 983.  Since 
1984,  there  has  been  a 7 1 -per-cent  increase  in 
the  University’s  business  and  industry  research 
grants.  There  has  also  been  an  increase  of  more 
than  100  per  cent  in  government  grants,  not 
counting  the  OMAF  contract.  Inventions  and 
patents  were  encouraged,  and  the  first  entre- 
preneur-in-residence  program  was  established. 

As  chief  executive  officer  of  the  University. 
Matthews  was  confident  and  aggressive.  His 
term  began  with  a victory  — the  football 
Gryphons  brought  home  the  Vanier  Cup.  He 
dar^  to  adjust  structures  to  make  things  happen. 
He  shuffled  lop  administrative  posts,  strength- 
ened the  office  of  the  vice-president,  academic, 
established  a University  secretariat  and  ushered 
in  a new  generation  of  directors  in  many  units. 

Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president,  administra- 
tion, says  Matthews  wasopen  — beginning  with 
his  decision  to  open  up  the  University  budget 
process  — approachable,  direct,  decisive  and 
realistic. 

Through  task  forces  established  by  Senate  in 
agriculture,  rural  resources  and  engineering,  the 
University  explored  major  new  ways  of  thinking 
about  its  academic  structure  and  will  resolve 
these  issues  — all  important  to  the  University’s 
future  — this  fall. 

Matthews  once  commented  that  his  biggest 
triumph  would  be  to  get  Guelph's  people  to 
think  as  a university  — rather  than  as  individual 
units.  Senate  worked  through  such  issues  as 
liberal  education,  learning  objectives  and  aca- 
demic excellence,  and  the  first  annual  depart- 
mental internal  review  process  was  set  in  place. 

For  Matthews,  communication  was  a priority. 
"He  was  very  capable  in  dealing  with  the 
University’s  many  publics,”  says  Bovey.  He 
consulted  and  listened  widely;  he  formed  a 
president’s  advisory  council  that  met  with  him 
every  Tuesday. 

During  his  term,  students,  faculty  and  staff 
participated  in  the  decision-making  process, 
serving  on  many  special  presidential  task  forces 
and  committees  that  dealt  with  important 
questions.  Their  recommendations  were  mostly 
accepted  and  implemented,  sometimes  with 
modifications. 

He  established  At  Guelph's  first  editorial 
policy  defining  its  freedoms  and  responsiblities. 
The  expanded  weekly's  transition  to  a tabloid 
format  ushered  in  a new  era  of  top-down, 
bottom-up  communication  and  openness. 

The  University  community  publicly  aired 
issues  close  to  its  heart  and  soul  — investment  in 
South  Africa,  Guelph’s  role  in  Indonesia,  the 
future  of  the  School  of  Engineering,  the  use  and 
development  of  University  lands,  eroding  library 
resources,  copyright  laws,  academic  excellence, 
learning  objectives,  changing  the  semester  sche- 
dule of  dates  and  the  selection  process  for 
president.  And  Matthews  established  a task 
force  on  internal  communications  that  said 
good  communication  — and  listening  — is 
everyone’s  responsiblity. 

Matthews  was  a confidence-building  pres- 
ident. He  reminded  us  continually  that  “Guelph 
is  better  than  it  thinks  it  is.” 

He  encouraged  us  to  be  open  to  new  ideas  and 
to  respond  to  new  opportunities  quickly.  “When 
I came.  I thought  no  one  cared  about  this  place,” 
he  once  said,  "And  there  were  times  when  I 
thought  it  again."  He  worked  relentlessly  to 
“get  this  place  moving.” 


Meeting  with  students  during  a summer  stroll 
around  campus  in  1985. 
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Alumni  Affaire  and  Development. 


Good  town-gown  relations  brought  Mayor  John 
Counsel!  to  campus  often,  and  resulted  in  a 
shared  dream  of  new  athletics  facilities. 


Retired  dean  of  research  Bill  Tossell,  a long- 
time friend  and  former  classmate  of  Matthews, 
says  the  president  "made  things  happen.  He 
gave  us  confidence  and  a new  stature.” 
Matthews  was  a futurist.  Senate’s  approval  of 
the  aims  document.  Towards  2,000:  Challenges 
and  Responses.  Aims  and  Objectives  of  the 
University  of  Guelph,  and  long-range  planning 
set  the  course  for  the  next  decade.  Regular  and 
clear  strategic  plans  show  us  how  to  get  there. 
The  planning  has  set  the  University’s  agenda 
and  will  serve  it  well  in  the  future,  says  Matthews. 

Matthews  was  a social  reformer.  He  acted  on 
the  concerns  of  the  University’s  people  — child 
care,  pension  improvements,  a smoke-free 
environment,  equal  opportunity  and  pay  equity, 
sexual  harassment,  maternity  leave,  workplace 
health  and  fitness,  early  retirement  and  parking. 
Ethical  behavior  and  social  responsibility  com- 
mittees were  established. 

Sheila  Trainor,  second  vice-president  of  the 
U of  G Staff  Association,  says  Matthews  was 
always  willing  to  listen.  “If  you  made  a good 
case,  he  was  prepared  to  change  decisions." 
Matthews  opened  doors  for  staff  in  many  ways, 
she  says.  UGSA  members  now  have  a repre- 
sentative on  Board  of  Governors  and  were 
included  as  official  visitors  to  University  func- 
tions. The  first  special  agreement  with  the 
Professional  Staff  Association  was  signed  during 
Matthews’  term. 

Prof.  Thom  Herrmann.  Psychology,  imme- 
diate past  chair  of  the  U of  G Faculty  Associa- 
tion, says  Matthews  was  always  honest,  forth- 
right and  clear  about  what  he  was  doing  and 
why  he  was  doing  it  in  his  dealings  with  the 
association.  “We  appreciated  his  open-door 
policy  to  talk  about  actions  and  decisions,”  says 
Herrmann.  “We  didn’t  often  change  his  mind, 
but  there  was  always  opportunity  for  discussion.” 
Ferguson  says  Matthews  was  supportive  and 
encouraging,  sensitive  and  loyal  to  faculty  and 
staff.  He  was  also  demanding,  yet  appreciative. 
He  kept  the  pressure  on  to  achieve  and  always 
praised  a task  well  done,  he  says. 

To  the  student  newspaper  The  Ontarian, 
Matthews  was  "Dr.  Dirt”  — the  soils  scientist. 
He  included  graduate  and  undergraduate  repre- 
sentation on  ail  task  forces  and  selection  com- 
mittees, and  Senate  directed  task  forces  to 
review  the  counselling  and  advising  system  and 
the  living  and  learning  needs  of  international 
students.  The  academic  needs  of  bilingual  stu- 
dents were  also  addressed.  Ten  $16,000  Presi- 
dential Scholarships  were  established  to  attract 
and  encourage  top  students. 

Matthews  looks  back  on  his  years  at  Guelph 
with  "no  regrets  and  many  rewards."  He  says 
the  real  satisfaction  has  come  from  seeing 
others  excel.  "I  couldn’t  have  done  these  things 
alone,"  he  says.  "It  took  many  others." 

He  pays  special  tribute  to  the  "constant 
support"  of  his  wife,  Lois,  who  refurbished  and 
renovated  the  President's  House  and  will  be 
remembered  for  the  dignity  and  elegance  she 
brought  to  formal  functions. 

Although  Matthews  says  he  is  retiring,  few 
think  that  will  last  for  long  — he  has  too  much 
energy  and  drive. 

To  the  Matthews.  Guelph  says  thank  you  for 
a job  well  done  and  returns  his  traditional 
convocation  message  to  graduates;  "May  you 
prosper,  and  keep  in  touch."  O 
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Focus 


Scholarship  at  Oxford 


Andrew  Hime,  right,  with  Prof.  John  Simpson. 


Photo  by  David  Thomas,  PRl 


A graduate  student  in  physics  has  won  a 
prestigious  scholarship  to  take  a doctorate 
at  Oxford. 

Andrew  Hime  has  been  awarded  a 
scholarship  from  the  Royal  Commission 
for  the  Exhibition  of  1 85 1 , of  which  only 
1 0 are  presented  each  year  throughout  the 
Commonwealth.  The  award  is  currently 
worth  about  11,000  pounds  ($23,000 
Canadian)  per  year,  and  will  cover  Hime’s 
tuition,  board  and  living  expenses  for  three 
years.  The  scholarship  was  established  in 
1851  by  Prince  Albert  — during  the  Great 
Exhibition  in  London  — to  bring  students 
from  the  colonies  to  study  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge. 

Hime  is  planning  to  leave  for  Oxford  in 
September,  where  he  will  read  for  a D.Phil. 
in  particle  physics.  He  has  just  completed 
his  M.Sc.  in  physics  at  U of  G.  working 
under  Prof.  John  Simpson,  who  received  an 
exhibition  .scholarship  in  1962. 


The  two  have  been  seeking  to  measure 
the  mass  of  an  elusive  type  of  particle 
called  a neutrino.  The  existence  of  neutrinos 
— sub-atomic  particles  that  tend  to  go 
right  through  matter  — has  been  accepted 
for  a long  time,  but  the  type  that  Simpson 
and  Hime  have  been  studying  is  much 
heavier. 

If  their  observations  are  right,  the  mass 
of  this  type  — the  17-keV  neutrino  — is 
several  hundred  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  common  neutrino.  The  research  has 
raised  some  skepticism  among  other  physi- 
cists because  the  heavier  neutrino  would 
have  to  decay  within  the  life  of  the  universe 
to  fit  the  standard  model  of  physics. 

While  at  Oxford.  Hime  hopes  to  colla- 
borate on  a project  that  performs  precision 
tests  of  the  standard  model  of  particle 
physics  and  searches  for  possible  physics 
beyond  the  standard  model.  O 


Cameroon  women  study 
management  techniques 


Letters  to  the  Editor  - 

Language  in  rural  resource  report  not  clear 


Four  Cameroon  women  are  at  U of  G as  part  of 
the  Guelph-Yaounde  Project  to  study  manage- 
ment techniques  they  can  apply  to  their  work 
with  women  and  the  role  women  play  in 
economic  development,  and  to  seek  financial 
assistance  for  their  development  projects. 

Pamela  Martin,  Sister  Mary  Fidelis  Vejai, 
Rosalyn  Imbolo  Sieweh  and  Mary  Mbunwe- 
Samba,  who  arrived  in  Guelph  in  June,  are  all 
members  of  the  Association  for  Creative  Teach- 
ing (ACT),  an  organization  in  Cameroon  that 
helps  teachers  develop  effective  teaching  ma- 
terials relevant  to  local  needs  with  the  limited 
resources  they  have. 

Martin.  Vejai  and  Sieweh  are  at  the  University 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  to  participate  in  a program 
on  women  in  management  that  will  emphasize 
the  needs  of  women  in  development. 

Mbunwe-Samba  is  here  through  a grant  from 
the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Organization  to  study  small  business 
management  and  economic  development.  She 
is  also  developing  educational  resources  for  the 
Canadian  Executive  Services  Organization. 

In  Cameroon,  Mbunwe-Samba  helped  found 
a women’s  co-operative  in  a small  town  called 
Binshua.  At  the  co-op,  women  can  buy  basic 
Items  such  as  oil  and  kerosene,  and  can  store 
food  items  such  as  rice,  com  and  salt  to  ensure  a 
good  supply  during  times  of  scarcity.  She  hopes 
to  make  the  co-op  self-supporting  through  good 
management  and  funds  for  some  of  the  neces- 
sities. "I’m  here  to  gel  ideas  and  assistance,’’  she 
says,  "so  one  day,  the  co-op  can  stand  its  own." 

One  of  her  major  problems  is  transporting 
goods  to  Binshua  from  larger  towns,  where  they 
can  be  bought  more  cheaply.  So  one  of  the 
projects  she’s  seeking  support  for  is  the  purchase 
of  a vehicle.  “If  I had  aid  with  iranspon,"  she 
says,  “this  would  help  me  solve  a lot  of  problems. 
The  main  items  would  be  stocked,  so  during  the 
rainy  season,  when  the  roads  are  bad,  the 
women  could  gel  the  things  they  need." 

Sieweh  teaches  nursery  school  and  literacy 
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classes  for  women.  She  wants  to  raise  the 
standards  of  early  childhood  education  in 
Cameroon  by  opening  resource  centres  for 
teachers,  and  by  developing  effective  learning 
materials  through  ACT. 

Vejai  trains  other  teachers  in  ACT  and 
founded  a home  economics  school  in  a village 
called  Tatum  for  students  whose  families  are 
loo  poor  to  send  them  to  secondary  schools.  She 
and  her  colleagues  teach  skills  such  as  cooking, 
sewing  and  nutrition.  But  it’s  difficult  because 
they  have  a shortage  of  books  and  equipment. 
"We  struggle  in  many  ways,”  she  says. 

Martin,  who  was  educated  in  the  United 
States,  is  a secondary  school  teacher  who  is 
working  as  an  adviser  for  the  ministry  of 
education.  She  wants  to  upgrade  the  standards 
of  education  in  Cameroon,  so  that  others  won’t 
have  to  go  abroad  to  receive  good  training. 
"The  money  to  educate  10  people  in  Canada 
could  educate  a whole  school  in  Cameroon,” 
she  says. 

Organizations  like  ACT  have  made  a dif- 
ference because  they’ve  helped  develop  mater- 
ials to  teach  Cameroonians  about  their  own 
country,  says  Martin,  but  she  is  glad  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  come  to  Guelph.  "Being  here 
gives  us  an  inside  view  of  the  way  things  can  be 
done."  says.  "We  can  adapt  what’s  relevant.” 
The  four  agree  that  women  play  a role  in 
economic  development  that  isoften  overlooked. 
Women  feed  the  children,  take  care  of  the  home 
and  do  a lot  of  the  work  in  the  fields,  but  they 
don’t  enjoy  the  same  status  as  men,  says  Vejai. 
Anything  the  four  can  learn  to  help  women  will 
benefit  everyone,  she  says,  because  “to  educate 
a woman  is  to  educate  a whole  nation." 

The  Guelph-Yaounde  Project  is  an  insti- 
tutional lie  between  the  Department  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  at  Guelph  and  the 
department  of  African  literature  at  the  University 
of  Yaounde.  When  the  project  first  began,  its 
main  purpose  was  to  help  maintain  oral  tradi- 
tions and  develop  material  based  on  the  African 
experience  for  use  in  education  in  Cameroon.  O 


I may  be  a mere  teacher  of  English,  but  1 am  as 
concerned  as  the  next  person  about  what  we  are 
doing  to  our  planet  and  what  shape  we  shall 
leave  it  in  for  my  children  and  grandchildren. 

I am  also  concerned  about  what  we  are  doing 
to  our  language,  which  is  just  as  much  a 
renewable  resource  — and  therefore  a vulnerable 
resource  — as  tropical  forests,  prairie  soil  or  the 
gene  pools  of  crops  and  cattle. 

So  it  was  with  anticipation  and  interest  that  1 
turned  to  the  Report  of  the  Task  Force  on  Rural 
Resources,  and  with  dismay  — once  I had 
finished  admiring  the  style  of  the  epigraph  by 
Grant  McEwen  — that  I tried  to  read  it. 

I shall  confine  my  comments  to  two  typical 
short  passages  from  the  executive  summary,  try 
to  refrain  from  nit-picking  and  concentrate  on 
failures  to  communicate  effectively. 

(a)  “The  need  to  address  these  issues  through 
program  refinements,  new  administration  co- 
ordination initiatives,  some  academic  restruct- 
uring and  new  reward  incentives  is  essential  if 
the  University  is  to  progress  in  this  vital  subject 
area.” 

It  is  not  the  needxo  address  these  issues  that  is 
essential,  but  the  measures  to  be  taken  to 
address  them.  Rewrite  as;  “There  is  an  urgent 
need ...  if  the  University  is  to . . .”  or  “Program 
refinements  ...  are  essential  if . . ."  “New 
administrative  co-ordination  initiatives”:  this  is 
a prime  example  of  the  clumps  of  adjectives, 
with  at  least  one  noun  masquerading  as  such, 
that  bespatter  the  report  (i.e.  “technology  transfer 
alternatives,”  “specific  project-  or  problem- 
oriented,  multidisciplinary  rural  resource  re- 
search"). Worse,  the  phrase  is  so  clumsy  as  to 
obscure  its  real  meaning,  which  is  presumably: 
“initiatives  to  streamline  administrative  proce- 
dures that  too  often  duplicate  or  negate  one 
another.” 

(b)  “To  encourage  advanced  project-directed 
multidisciplinary  work,  it  is  proposed  that  a 
research  centre  be  established.  The  centre  would 
focus  on  environmenlal/ecology  policy  and 
ethical  issues,  technology  transfer  alternatives 
to  link  research  and  applications,  and  resource 
ecology  studies  to  assess  sustainable  develop- 
ment options.” 

“Environmental/ecological  policy”  or  (God 
forbid)  environment/ecology  policy."  surely. 
Rather  than  analysis,  however,  I offer  a transla- 
tion. “To  encourage  advanced  work  that  is 
project-directed  and  multidisciplinary,  it  is 
proposed  that  a research  centre  be  established. 
This  centre  would  focus  on  the  problems  of 
drawing  up  environmental  policies  that  take 
into  account  ecological  and  ethical  issues,  ways 
of  applying  technology  developed  through 
research  to  real-life  situations  and  specific 
studies  to  assess  which  options  for  future  de- 
velopment affecting  resources  and  the  envi- 
ronment are  sustainable  (i.e.,  will  not  destroy 
the  planet).” 

1 use  more  words.  I may  not  always  use  the 
right  jargon  words,  and  I acknowledge  that 
jargon  is  convenient  and  necessary  when 
addressing  one’s  peers.  I use  it  myself.  But  what 
is  wrong  with  the  report  is  not  the  use  or  non-use 
of  jargon  but  the  misuse  of  language.  And  what 


The  library’s  theatre  archives  recently  received 
a donation  of  the  only  known  collection  of 
materials  related  to  the  Canadian  workers’ 
theatre  movement  of  the  1930s  from  retired 
thespians  Oscar  and  Toby  Gordon  Ryan.  Exam- 
ining some  of  the  material  above,  from  left  to 


hurts  most  is  that  what  the  report  has  to  say  is  so 
important.  (Revealingly,  the  style  becomes  much 
clearer  and  more  attractive  when  the  problems 
of  the  Third  World  are  being  discussed.) 

It  is  all  the  more  essential,  therefore,  that 
what  is  said  be  said  as  clearly  and  forcefully  as 
’'''C'cihle.  The  case  being  made  has  to  be 
understood  by  people  who  have  many  reasons 
for  not  wanting  to  understand,  whether  they  be 
fellow  faculty  competing  for  scarce  resources  or 
politicians  calculating  how  many  votes  each 
new  project  is  worth.  And  politicians  spend  so 
much  time  smothering  meaning  in  words  that  it 
takes  simple,  direct  speech  to  remind  them  that 
some  people  mean  what  they  say. 

Ultimately,  of  course,  if  we  misuse  language 
for  long  enough,  we  blunt  the  edge  of  the  most 
important  tool  people  have  ever  invented.  Or 
perhaps  a better  metaphor  would  be  that 
language  is  the  loam  in  which  our  thinking  is 
rooted,  and  if  we  use  nothing  but  artificial 
fertilizers  and  create  a greenhouse  effect  with 
too  much  hot  air . . . 

Prof.  James  Harrison 
Department  of  English  Language  and  Literature 


Latin  Americans 
learning  in  Spanish 

Twenty-one  people  from  10  Latin  American 
countries  were  on  campus  this  month  to  learn 
about  new  developments  in  poultry  science. 
And  they  did  it  in  Spanish. 

The  international  training  division  of  the 
University  and  Shaver  Poultry  Breeding  Farms 
of  Cambridge  offered  the  two-week  course, 
which  included  lectures  by  Guelph  faculty. 
Shaver  researchers,  representatives  of  the  On- 
tario Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  and 
international  specialists. 

The  course  dealt  with  such  areas  as  manage- 
ment. genetics,  nutrition  and  health.  Shaver  has 
training  courses  for  its  customers  every  year, 
said  Francisco  Portela,  who  works  in  the  tech- 
nical department  at  Shaver,  but  this  was  the  first 
time  the  university  was  involved. 

“We  brought  them  all  here  to  show  how 
things  are  done  here,”  said  Portela.  “Our  goal  is 
to  improve  their  operations,  increase  quality 
and  production  of  eggs  and  meat.” 

Jorge  Ulloa,  a Honduran  participant,  said  the 
best  thing  about  the  course  is  the  opportunity  to 
share  ideas.  “We  have  been  expos^  to  different 
aspects  of  poultry  production,"  he  said.  "We 
can  take  what  we  learn  and  see  how  we  can 
change  things  down  there." 

Juan  Manuel  Albanez,  a farm  manager  from 
Mexico,  said  a chance  to  learn  at  a renowned 
university  gave  him  an  invaluable  experience  to 
take  back  home.  "Guelph  has  a good  reputa- 
tion,” he  said.  O 


right,  are  Prof.  Alan  Filewod,  Drama;  Toby 
Gordon  Ryan  (seated);  Oscar  Ryan;  Sarah 
Funston-Mills,  archival  research  associate;  and 
graduate  student  Elaine  Baetz. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 


Research 

Researchers  shrink 
computer  circuits 


by  Owen  Roberts 

Advances  in  integrated  circuit  technology  are 
straining  the  space  available  on  the  liny  micro- 
electronic chips  used  in  today’s  computers.  It’s  a 
stumbling  block  towards  reducing  the  size  of 
these  chips,  which  would  mean  lower  production 
costs. 

U of  G researchers  studying  the  problem  have 
discovered  how  to  cut  the  number  of  inter- 
connections needed  on  individual  chips  by  up  to 
50  per  cent,  which,  in  turn,  will  help  reduce  the 
size  of  the  chip  itself 

Working  under  the  supervision  of  Prof  Dilip 
Baneiji  and  Prof  Jim  Linders  of  the  Department 
of  Computing  and  Information  Science  and 
visiting  professor  Arun  Majumdar  of  the  Indian 
Institute  of  Technology,  Kharagpur,  graduate 
student  Shailesh  Sutarwala  has  created  a soft- 
ware package  called  “GREGMAP.”  It’s  de- 
signed to  maximize  the  sharing  of  what  could  be 
thousands  of  interconnections  that  link  com- 
ponents on  a microchip. 

“Interconnections  are  always  something  that 
design  engineers  are  trying  to  reduce,”  says 
Baneiji.  “GREGMAP  enables  them  to  look  at 
all  the  interconnections,  eliminate  some  of  them 
and  make  better  use  of  the  existing  ones.” 

The  numbers  are  staggering.  The  human 


mind,  says  Banerji,  loses  its  ability  to  compre- 
hend the  circuitry  details  of  a computer  chip 
containing  more  than  15,000  transistors.  But 
typical  one-centimetre  processor  chips  found  in 
even  commonplace  personal  computers  have  as 
many  as  100.000-plus  transistors,  and  advanced 
circuitry  is  nearing  the  one  million-transistor 
plateau. 

This  circuitry  can  only  be  created  with  com- 
puter assistance,  which  has  opened  the  doors  for 
research  into  computer-aided  design  and  arti- 
ficial intelligence. 

Such  microelectronic  chip  design  requires 
specialized  software  programs  and  tools  to 
display  the  circuits’  intricacies  and  allow  en- 
gineers to  work  on  them.  This  sparked  the 
Guelph  researchers’  creation  of  GREGMAP  — 
the  Guelph  Register  to  Memory  Allocation 
Package. 

“Our  goal  m creating  this  program  was  to 
reduce  the  interconnections,”  says  Banerji.  “The 
effect  is  to  reduce  the  size  of  thecircuitry.  There 
can  be  thousands  of  interconnections  on  a chip. 
Depending  on  their  pattern,  we  can  cut  their 
numbers  almost  in  half  That’s  a significant 
saving  in  the  amount  of  space  on  a microchip.” 

The  program  is  now  being  tested  at  AT«&T 
Bell  labs  in  Murray  Hill,  NJ.,  for  possible  use  in 
their  design  automation  environment.  O 


Members  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Insti- 
tute of  Ontario  (ARIO)  toured  the  new  Alma 
Research  Station  during  a program  review  at 
the  University  recently.  Pictured  here,  left  to 
right,  are  ARIO  chair  Hank  Vander  Pol  of 
Blenheim;  Rob  McLaughlin,  executive  director 
of  education  and  research  at  the  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Agriculture  and  Food  (OMAF);  Pat 


Wall  of  Wellesley,  ARIO  vice-chair;  ARIO 
member  Eleanor  Hart  of  Woodstock;  and 
Clare  Rennie,  assistant  deputy  minister  of 
OMAF.  ARIO’s  19  members  review  OMAF- 
sponsored  agricultural  research  at  colleges  and 
universities  in  Ontario  and  report  to  the  min- 
istry. 

Phoio  by  Owen  Robens,  OfTice  of  Research 


Graduate  student 
of  many  talents 


There  are  only  24  hours  in  a day,  but 
somehow  Lorrie  MacKinnon  can  do  a lot 
more  in  those  hours  than  most  people  can. 

A graduate  student  in  agricultural  econ- 
omics and  business,  she  is  also  an  ac- 
complished pianist,  plays  intramural  sports 
and  holds  down  part-time  jobs  with  Birks 
Jewellers  and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food. 

“I  like  doing  more  than  one  thing,”  she 
says.  “You  can  get  tired  of  doing  just  one 
thing.” 

Putting  in  about  three  hours  a day  on  the 
piano,  MacKinnon  is  nevertheless  modest 
about  her  playing.  “Every  kid  takes  piano 
lessons,”  she  says.  “I  just  didn’t  quit.”  She  is 
currently  working  towards  a Fellowship  of 
Trinity  College  of  London  (FTCL).  In 
March,  she  gave  a recital  in  the  Gold- 
schmidt Room,  with  works  ranging  from 
Gershwin  to  Bach. 

Although  MacKinnon  says  a career  in 
music  is  out  because  it’s  such  a competitive 
field,  she  wants  to  carry  on  with  her  music 
regardless  of  what  direction  her  education 
takes  her.  Originally  from  Oakville,  she 
holds  a degree  in  economics  and  botany 
from  the  University  of  Toronto  and  came 


Always  busy,  graduate  student  Lorrie 
MacKinnon.  Photo  by  David  Thomas,  PRI 

to  U of  G in  1986. 

Away  from  the  piano,  MacKinnon  finds 
time  in  the  evenings  to  regularly  play 
intramural  sports  such  as  hockey,  soccer, 
field  hockey  and  football.  She  also  works 
part  time  at  Birks  doing  watch  repairs  and 
at  OMAF  doing  research  on  the  wine 
market. 

As  for  the  future,  MacKinnon  hopes  to 
have  her  thesis,  “The  Demand  for  Wine  in 
Ontario,”  done  by  August.  After  that,  she 
plans  to  complete  her  FTCL  and  perhaps 
earn  another  master’s  degree  in  economics 
from  the  University  of  Toronto.  O 


Books 


Professor  emeritus  Rex  Barrell,  right,  pres- 
ents chief  librarian  John  Black  with  a copy 
of  Musset  et  Shskespeare  by  the  late  Cecil 
Malthus.  The  book  is  a comparative  study 
of  the  influence  of  Shakespeare  on  the  thea- 


tre the  French  romantic  Alfred  Musset. 
In  publishing  the  work,  editor  Barrell  was 
honoring  a deathbed  promise  made  to  Mai- 
thus,  his  former  professor. 

Photo  by  John  Majorossy.  Photographic  Services 


Francophones  offered  courses 
in  agriculture  and  horticulture 


A unique  correspondence  program  offered  by  U 
of  G is  allowing  French-speaking  Ontarians  to 
study  agricultural  courses  in  their  native  lan- 
guage. 

Running  since  last  September,  the  program  is 
offered  through  Teleformarion,  an  offshoot  of 
the  U niversily’s  Independent  Study  (IS)  division, 
in  collaboration  with  Alfred  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  Technology,  a francophone 
college  near  Ottawa. 

Most  of  the  courses  are  funded  by  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  and  were 
initially  prepared  by  the  Quebec  Ministry  of 
Education.  Three  courses  are  translations  of  IS 
courses.  Course  materials  were  reviewed  by 
Alfred  College  instructors  and  then  adapted  to 
fit  Ontario  conditions  by  Teleformation’s  co- 
ordinator. Lyne  Latreille. 

So  far,  about  25  people  from  various  regions 
of  the  province  have  enrolled  in  the  courses, 
says  Kathleen  Hyland,  an  editorial  assistant 
with  IS. 

Course  participants  can  take  the  courses  for 
credit  towards  an  Ontario  diploma  in  agricultural 
technology  or  can  choose  simply  to  study  for 
their  own  personal  benefit.  IS  currently  offers 
1 2 courses  in  French,  says  Hyland,  and  another 
eight  will  be  ready  by  fall. 

A recent  survey  of  francophones  in  Ontario 


and  Quebec  by  IS  shows  substantial  support  for 
the  agriculture  courses,  as  well  as  a demand  for 
horticulture  courses.  Four  hundred  Franco* 
Ontarian  farm  households  and  1 50  horticultural 
businesses  in  Ontario  and  Quebec  were  polled. 
Two-th/rds  of  the  respondents  said  correspon- 
derree  courses  would  contribute  to  their  pro- 
fessional development. 

For  current  courses,  the  respondents  showed 
the  most  interest  in  agricultural  accounting  and 
dairy  animal  health.  There  is  a demand  for 
courses  in  beef  production,  soil  science  and 
livestock  biology.  Horticulturists  want  courses 
on  garden  maintenance,  flowers,  lawns,  en- 
tomology and  pathology,  plant  propagation, 
greenhouse  management  and  nursery  manage- 
ment. 

The  first  horticulture  course,  "Le  jardinage 
chez  soi.”  a translation  of  IS’s  “Home  Gar- 
dener” course,  is  scheduled  for  distribution  in 
January  1989. 

Those  who  wish  to  obtain  an  Ontario  diploma 
in  agriculture  from  Guelph  in  the  next  few  years 
will  have  to  combine  the  12  currently  available 
French  courses  with  required  courses  in  English. 
Others  who  wish  to  study  in  French  only  can 
supplement  the  Teieformation  correspondence 
courses  with  on-campus  French-language 
courses  from  Alfred  College.  O 


Chief  librarian  John  Black,  left,  receives  a Bruce  Wilkie,  Deportment  of  Veterinary 

copy  of  the  book  Veterinary'  Immunology  Microbiology  and  Immunology. 

frtmi  its  editors.  Profs.  Patricia  Shewen  and  Photo  by  Herb  Ratucher,  Photographic  Services 
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Peregrine  falcons  spread 
their  wings  and  fly 


by  David  Thomas 


Look  up!  You  might  see  four  peregrine  falcons 
flying  over  the  University  and  some  people 
watching  them  closely  from  the  ground. 

The  falcons,  raised  on  the  roof  of  Glengarry 
Hall,  were  released  Sunday  as  part  of  a re- 
introduction  program  undertaken  by  the  Guelph 
Field  Naturalists  (GFN)  and  other  groups. 
Volunteers  are  monitoring  the  birds  as  they 
make  their  first  few  flights.  The  first  10  to  14 
days  after  release  are  critical  because  the  young 
falcons  are  easy  targets  for  predators  such  as 
great  homed  owls,  says  GFN  president  Richard 
Frank. 

An  endangered  species,  the  falcons  are  being 
released  at  three  locations  in  southern  Ontario 
this  year  — Kitchener,  Hamilton  and  Guelph. 
The  chicks  were  hatched  in  Wainwright,  Alta., 
and  brought  to  the  University  July  5 at  age  30 
and  3 1 days.  They  were  plac^  in  a "hack  box,” 
their  temporary  home  atop  the  East  Residence, 
until  they  were  able  to  fly. 

In  the  hack  box,  the  birds  — two  males  and 
two  females  — could  be  fed  and  observed  by 
unseen  humans,  and  were  able  to  become 
familiar  with  the  surroundings  as  they  grew  and 
strengthened  their  wings,  says  Frank. 

After  being  placed  in  the  box,  the  falcons  — 
named  Col.  John  McCrea,  John  Galt,  Laura 
Rose  and  Mary  Phelan  — progressed  at  different 
rates.  Mary  Phelan,  the  oldest,  was  the  first  to 
come  out  of  the  hide  — a closed-in  section  at  the 
rear  of  the  box  — and  to  eat,  drink  and  bathe. 

Awards 

An  OVC  graduate  has  won  the  first  Governor- 
General’s  Gold  Medal  as  the  master’s  graduate 
with  the  highest  academic  standing  at  U of  G 
last  year. 

Larry  McClure,  who  received  his  M.Sc.  in 
veterinary  microbiology  and  immunology  at 
fall  convocation  in  1987,  was  presented  with 
the  award  at  a luncheon  June  27.  McClure 
competed  with  about  280  master’s  students  in 
MA,  M.Sc.,  MLA  and  M.Agr.  programs. 

After  attaining  his  DVM  from  OVC,  McClure 
practised  in  Kelowna,  B.C.,  Toronto  and  the 
Ottawa  area  and  travelled  in  Africa  before 
returning  to  Guelph  to  do  his  M.Sc.  He  and  his 
wife,  Dianne,  will  be  going  to  Indonesia,  where 
he  will  work  on  a veterinary  project  with  the 
Canadian  International  Development  Agency. 
• 

Two  graduate  students  — Elaine  Ferguson  of 
Kitchener  and  Brent  Tegler  of  Campbellville 
—are  recipients  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Research  Centre’s  (IRDC)  1988  Young 
Canadian  Researchers  awards. 

Ferguson,  who  is  pursuing  a PhD  in  applied 
human  nutrition,  will  design  a new  technique 
for  assessing  nutrition  levels  of  pre-school 
children  in  Papua  New  Guinea.  Her  research 
will  create  a dietary  assessment  tool  for  other 
less  industrialized  nations  as  well  as  literature 
on  nutrition  in  Papua  New  Guinea. 

Tegler  is  working  towards  a PhD  in  environ- 
mental biology.  His  research  will  measure  the 
extent  to  which  local  vegetation  can  control 
wind  erosion  and  dust  in  the  Sahel  region  of 
Mali,  where  the  plants  that  reduce  wind  erosion 
have  been  overconsumed,  resulting  in  hard,  dry 
and  unproductive  terrain. 

Ferguson  and  Tegler  are  two  of  17  Canadian 
graduate  students  and  junior  professionals  who 
have  received  the  awards  — worth  up  to 
$20,000  each  — which  are  presented  annually 
by  IRDC  to  individuals  proposing  to  undertake 
innovative  research  in  an  area  of  high  priority  in 
the  Third  World. 

IRDC  is  a public  corporation  created  in  1970 
to  stimulate  and  support  research  responding  to 
the  priorities  of  Third  World  countries. 

• 

Two  faculty  have  received  research  funding 
under  the  provincial  government’s  University 
Research  Incentive  Fund  (URIF)  program. 

Prof.  Pal  Gentry.  Department  of  Biomedical 
Sciences,  has  received  $11,250  to  work  with 
Semex  Canada  on  specific  biochemical  testing 
for  genetic  evaluation.  Prof.  Terry  Gillespie, 
Department  of  Land  Resource  Science,  has 
received  $16,300  to  work  with  Campbell  Scien- 
tific Canada  Corp.  on  a new  wetness  duration 
sensor  for  use  in  pest  management. 

To  date,  the  province  has  supported  238 
research  projects  to  the  tune  of  $19  million 
under  the  URIF  program,  which  aims  to  use  the 
shared  resources  of  Ontario  universities  and 
private-sector  companies  and  agencies,  accord- 
ing to  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities. 
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The  male  birdsioon  followed.  But  by  the  second 
day,  Laura  Rose  had  still  not  emerged  from  the 
hide.  It  had  been  at  least  36  hours  since  she’d 
eaten,  says  project  supervisor  Greg  Meredith, 
and  there  was  a chance  she  would  dehydrate 
because  of  the  heat.  So  the  bird  had  to  be 
prodded  out  with  a stick. 

“She  ran  around  the  inside  of  the  cage,  but  she 
did  eat,"  Meredith  says.  “We  were  happy  — 
ecstatic  actually  — because  she  hadn’t  eaten  at 
all.” 

The  heat  became  a major  problem,  so  a 
sprinkler  system  had  to  be  installed  to  cool  the 
roof,  lowering  the  temperature  from  about  40 
degrees  to  3 1 . Even  at  that,  the  birds  remained 
sedated  by  the  heat,  he  says. 

After  five  days,  the  birds  began  to  show  "the 
first  real  signs  of  curiosity  about  the  outside 
world,”  says  Meredith.  They  were  looking  out 
of  the  box  and  bobbing  their  heads,  a sign  of  the 
keen  hunting  skills  they  will  develop.  By  the 
next  day.  the  males  were  jumping  up  to  the 
windows. 

The  falcons,  each  with  colored  bands  on  one 
leg  for  easy  identification,  will  make  only  short 
flights  at  first,  says  Meredith,  and  they  may  have 
some  difficulty  landing  because  they  can’t  yet 
judge  their  speed  or  balance. 

Besides  GFN  and  the  University,  other  con- 
tributors to  the  project  include  the  Ontario 
Ministry  ofNatural  Resources,  Canadian  Wild- 
life Service.  Air  Canada,  Canada  Life  Assurance 
Co..  World  Wildlife  Fund,  Motorola  Ltd.,  Ad- 
venture Guide  Outdoor  Store  and  Philip  and 
Jean  Gosling  of  Guelph.  O 


The  University  has  received  an  honorable 
mention  for  its  financial  management  system 
from  the  Canadian  Association  of  University 
Business  Officers  (CAUBO). 

During  the  presentation  of  CAUBO’s  Cana- 
dian university  productivity  awards  at  the  asso- 
ciation’s recent  annual  convention  in  Saskatoon, 
U of  G garnered  praise  for  a two-component 
system  that  saves  about  $150,000  a year.  The 
system’s  two  parts,  the  distributive  data  entry 
system  and  the  university  administration  system, 
were  initiated  in  1 983  and  became  fully  opera- 
tional in  1 987,  but  are  still  under  development, 
says  Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president,  admin- 
istration. 

• 

Independent  Study’s  1 988  calendar  was  first 
runner  up  in  the  Canadian  Association  for 
University  Continuing  Education’s  (CAUCE) 
annual  awards  competition  for  promotional 
materials.  The  calendar  was  entered  in  the 
category  “Composite  Calendar  — Credit  and/or 
Non-Credit.” 

Penny  Clelland,  Independent  Study’s  publications/ 
media  manager,  produced  the  calendar  and 
accepted  the  award  at  the  CAUCE  annual 
meeting  in  Toronto  last  month. 

Continuing  Education  earned  a second  runner 
up  position  in  the  category  “Individual  Brochure 
— Professional  Continuing  Education”  for  its 
brochure  on  the  certificate  program  in  human 
resource  management  and  personnel  admin- 
istration. Prof  Mark  Waldron,  director  of  the 
University  School  of  Continuing  Education, 
accepted  the  award. 

Public  Relations  and  Information  (PRI)  was 
awarded  two  honorable  mentions  in  the  annual 
awards  competition  of  the  Canadian  Council 
for  the  Advancement  of  Education  (CCAE). 

Af  Guelph  received  honorable  mention  for 
best  photograph  — a front-page  picture  of 
Elizabeth  Smaller  of  Guelph  at  convocation 
taken  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 
(see  below),  and  honorable  mention  for  best 
achievement  in  crisis  management  — a sub- 
mission by  Andrea  Mudry  Fawcett,  co-ordinator 
of  media  relations,  on  PRI’s  handling  of  the 
gravel  pit  controversy.  O 


Drought  puts  Arboretum  trees  in  trouble 

The  trees  in  The  Arboretum  are  feeling  the  drought. 

’iWe’ve  had  a lot  of  losses,  but  we’re  doing  all  we  can,”  says  Arboretum  supervisor  Ron  Kelly. 
"We’ve  been  watering  evenings  and  weekends.” 

The  Arboretum  has  planted  3,000  to  5,000  trees  this  year,  and  the  lack  of  rain  has  hurt  not  only 
the  new  trees,  but  many  older  ones  as  well. 

“There  are  two  large  maples  near  the  Tucker  farm  that  are  probably  dead,”  says  Kelly.  “They 
could  come  back,  but  if  a tree  turns  brown  really  quickly,  my  feeling  is  that  it’s  not  going  to  come 
back.” 

The  rain  that  has  come  recently  hasn’t  been  enough,  Kelly  says.  When  digging  some  post  holes 
last  week.  Arboretum  staff  found  the  ground  dry  to  a depth  of  four  feet.  I'he  sandy,  gravelly  soil 
dries  out  quickly. 

To  water  the  trees,  Arboretum  staff  pump  water  from  a well  into  a 1,000-gallon  water  wagon-— 
an  old  manure  spreader  tank  pulled  by  a tractor.  They  also  use  a lot  of  mulch  to  help  the  moisture 
stay  in  the  soil.  But  it’s  rain  that’s  really  needed,  says  Kelly.  “As  I drive  from  site  to  site,  I see  more 
and  more  trees  in  jeopardy.  It’s  really  disturbing.  We  think  of  trees  as  so  permanent.”  O 


Graduate  News 


The  following  students  have  successfully  com- 
pleted requirements  for  their  PhD  programs  and 
will  graduate  at  fall  convocation;  Karen  Ann 
Beauchemin,  Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science,  whose  thesis  title  is:  “Effects  of  Source 
and  Concentration  of  Fibre  on  Chewing/ 
Digestive  Function  and  Productivity  of  Lactating 
Dairy  Cows  Fed  Silage-Based  Diets.”  and 
Chuanpit  Osothsilp,  Department  of  Molecular 
Biology  and  Genetics,  “Genetic  and  Biochemical 
Studies  of  Malic  Acid  Metabolism  in  Schizo- 
saccharomyces  Pombe.” 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Murray  Skeaff, 
Department  of  Nutritional  Sciences,  a candidate 
for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is  July  22  at 
9 a.m.  in  Branion  Room,  Animal  Science- 
Nutrition  building.  The  thesis  is:  “Fish  Oil 
Supplementation  in  Humans:  Effects  on  Platelet 
Responses,  Phospholipid  Composition  and 
Metabolism.”  Skeaff  s supervisor  is  Prof.  Bruce 
Holub. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  George  New- 
combe.  Department  of  Botany,  a candidate  for 
the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is  July  29  at  1 :30 
p.m.  m Room  168  ot  the  Botany/Uenetics/ 
Zoology  building.  The  thesis  is:  “Berticillium 
Wilt  of  Alfalfa:  A Multifaceted  Host-Pathogen 
Interaction.”  Newcombe’s  supervisor  is  Prof. 
Jane  Robb. 


The  final  oral  examination  of  Jocelyn  Milner, 
Chemistry  and  Biochemistry,  a candidate  for 
the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is  July  25  at  9 
a.m.  in  Room  222,  MacNaughton  building. 
The  thesis  is:  “Regulation  of  Proline  Porter  II  of 
Escherichia  coU  K12  in  Response  to  Hyper- 
osmotic Shift.”  Milner’s  supervisor  is  Prof.  Janet 
Wood. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Jean  Gerrath, 
Botany,  a candidate  for  the  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree,  is  Aug.  2 at  9 a.m.  in  Room  314, 
Botany/Genetics/Zoology  building.  The  thesis 
is:  “Morphological  and  Anatomical  Develop- 
ment in  the  Vitaceae.”  Gerrath’s  supervisor  is 
Prof.  Usher  Posluszny. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Brenda  Bonnett, 
Department  of  Population  Medicine,  a candidate 
for  the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree,  is  Aug.  23 
at  9 a.m.  in  Room  1642,  Department  of  Bio- 
medical Sciences  (OVC  main  building).  The 
thesis  is:  “The  Relationship  of  Prostaglandin 
Administration.  Histological  and  Bacteriological 
Results  of  Endometrial  Biopsies,  and  Rectal 
Palpation  Findings  to  Reproductive  Perform- 
ance in  Holstein  Friesian  Cows.”  Bonnett’s 
supervisor  is  Prof.  Wayne  Martin. 

Interested  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  attend.  O 


Briefly 


Stress  management  programs 

The  Stress  Management  and  High  Performance 
Clinic,  formerly  the  Relaxation  and  Biofeedback 
Research/Therapy  Clinic,  will  offer  a variety  of 
programs  this  fall.  They  include  group  relaxation 
classes,  group  relaxation  for  students  in  resi- 
dence, biofeedback-assisted  group  relaxation,  a 
high  performance  class,  seminars  for  profes- 
sional, business  and  community  groups  and 
private  training  sessions. 

Two  12-week  programs  of  relaxation  for 
stress  remediation  and  high  performance  will  be 
offered  at  noon  and  in  the  evenings  beginning 
the  last  week  of  September.  The  noon  class 
meets  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  12:10  p.m.;  the 
evening  class  meets  Mondays  and  Thursdays  at 
7:30  p.m.  Cost  is  $ 1 00  for  the  evening  class  and 
$80  for  the  noon  class.  For  more  information,  or 
to  reserve  a place,  call  Ext.  2662  or  leave  a 
message  at  Ext.  6713. 

Course  evaluations 

Computing  Services  has  instituted  a new  course 
evaluation  system  using  the  NCS  sheet  reader. 
Information  sessions  will  be  held  July  20  and  27 
and  Aug.  3 and  10  from  2 to  3:30  p.m.  in  Room 
208  in  the  Vehicle  Services  building.  For  more 
information,  call  Ext.  8888. 

Surplus  sales 

The  Surplus  Sales  Deptartment.  Blackwood 
Hall,  has  the  following  items  available  for 
departmental  purchase  SDW548  — Silver  Reed 
EXP  770  parallel  daisy  wheel  printer  and  five 
print  wheels;  silencer  sound  hood.  SD#572  — 
round  oak  coffee  table;  two  armchairs;  uphol- 
stered office  chair.  SD#573  — table,  galvanized 
top  with  wooden  legs.  For  more  information, 
call  Ext.  8139. 

How  do  insects  sing? 

The  Arboretum  plans  a special  family  program 
Aug.  1 3 that  will  focu^n  insects  and  the  music 
they  make.  “The  Music  of  Insects”  begins  at  1 
p.m.  at  the  Arboretum  Nature  Centre.  Wed- 
nesday evening  excursions  and  Sunday  after- 
noon walks  continue  at  The  Arboretum  through- 
out the  summer.  Specially  designed  for  adults, 
the  excursions  leave  from  the  Nature  Centre  at 
7 p.m.  The  afternoon  walks  begin  at  2 p.m. 


New  SAS  products  available 

Two  additional  SAS  products  — ETS  and  AF  — 
are  now  available  on  the  mainframe  for  eval- 
uation. ETS  is  a collection  of  SAS  programs  for 
analysing  time  sequential  data.  AF  is  an  ap- 
plication facility  for  creating  user-friendly  front 
ends,  customized  training  programs  or  help 
facilities.  Manuals  for  each  of  these  products 
can  be  obtained  by  calling  Sean  Reynolds  at 
Ext.  2141.  Responses  from  colleges  and  direct- 
orates will  influence  the  decision  on  whether  to 
keep  these  products  beyond  the  evaluation 
period  ending  Aug.  31. 

Walking  tours 

Summer  walking  tours  of  the  campus  continue 
until  Aug.  12.  They  leave  from  the  information 
desk  in  the  University  Centre  Monday  through 
Friday  at  1:30  p.m.  The  student-led  tours  are 
designed  for  visitors  passing  through  Guelph 
and  those  who  prefer  last-minute  plans.  Advance 
notice  is  not  required  unless  more  than  10 
people  are  involved.  For  more  details,  call 
Leslea  Schmitz,  Public  Relations  and  Informa- 
tion, Ext.  3358. 

Art  shows 

This  month,  the  Bookshelf  Cafe  is  showing  the 
work  of  two  U of  G fine  art  graduates,  Adrian 
Dunham  and  David  Knight.  Both  former  Jury 
Show  winners,  the  two  have  collaborated  in 
media  as  diverse  as  music,  performance  and 
video  since  1985.  Dunham’s  works  on  display 
feature  a woodcut,  acrylic  paintings  and  ci- 
bachrome  photographs.  Knight’s  work  uses 
photography,  acrylic  paint  and  a mixture  of 
gesso  and  graphite. 

Semi-finalists  chosen 

Eleven  semi-finalists  from  across  Canada  have 
been  chosen  in  the  $35,000  sculpture  contest 
sponsored  by  Imperial  Tobacco  Ltd.  for  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre.  Members  of  the 
jury  are  sculptor  Tony  Urquhart  of  Wellesley, 
who  was  a winner  of  the  1 987  competition,  art 
co-ordinator  Heather  Hatch  of  Toronto  and 
Guelph  collector  Kay  Armstrong.  The  jury  is 
chaired  by  Judith  Nasby,  director  of  the  art 
centre.  It  is  expected  that  the  commission  will 
be  awarded  in  late  fall. 


The  Department  of  Economics  gathered  re> 
cently  to  remember  Prof.  Jack  Madden,  who 
died  this  spring,  and  to  award  the  J.  Madden 
Medal  in  economic  history.  Prof.  Fred  Vaughan, 
Political  Studies,  delivered  the  In  Memoriam 
speech,  and  Andrea  Madden  awarded  the 


medal  to  Johanne  Doucet,  a graduate  student 
in  management  economics.  Pictured,  left  to 
right,  are  Prof.  Louis  Christofides,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Economics,  Doucet,  Madden 
and  Vaughan. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher.  Photographic  Services 


Coming  events 


WEDNESDAY,  July  20 

OVC  Seminar  — “Granulated  Cells  in  the 
Pregnant  Uterus,"  Ian  Stewart,  noon.  Clinical 
Studies  SOS. 

Biochemistry  Seminar  • “Genetic  Factors  Af- 
fecting the  Activation  of  Benzidine  by  Peroxide 
in  Salmonella  typhimurium,"  J.  Jordan.  12:10 
p.m.,  MacNaughton  222. 

Worship -Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  12:10 
p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Puslinch  Lake  (novice  ride).  25 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion 
(adults),  “Weather,”  7 p.m.,  Nature  Centre. 
CSA/CFRU  Cinema  - “Cannes  Goods  1 987,”  8 
p.m,,  MacNaughton  1 13,  $3. 

FRIDAY,  July  22 

Calcium  Club  - “Histochemical  Test  for  Malig- 
nant Hyperthermia,”  Barbara  Kalow,  11:50 
a.m..  Pathology  271. 

SUNDAY,  July  24 

Cycling  Club  - Riders’  Choice,  10  a.m.,  UC 
south  doors. 

Worship  - Catholic  Mass,  1 0;  1 0 a.m.,  MacKin- 
non alumni  lounge. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  "Wond- 
erful Wetlands,"  2 p.m..  Nature  Centre, 

TUESDAY,  July  26 

Games  Club  - Chess.  7 p.m.,  UC  334  & 335. 

WEDNESDAY,  July  27 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  12:10 
p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Maryhill  (novice  ride).  25  miles, 
5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion 
(adults),  “Golden  Mean,”  7 p.m..  Nature  Centre. 
CSA/CFRU  Cinema  - “Beetlejuice.”  8 p.m., 
MacNaughton  1 13,  $3. 

THURSDAY,  July  28 

Games  Club  • Dungeons  and  Dragons,  7 p.m., 
UC  332. 

FRIDAY,  July  29 

Red  Cross  - Blood  Donor  Clinic,  8 a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Calcium  Club  - “Glutathione  and  Glutathione 
Peroxidase  Assay,"  Bata  Balachondran,  11:50 
a.m..  Pathology  271. 

SUNDAY,  July  31 

Worship  - Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m.,  MacKin- 
non alumni  lounge. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  “Upscale 
Slimies  (Reptiles),"  2 p.m.,  Nature  Centre. 

TUESDAY,  Aug.  2 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.,  UC  334  & 335. 


WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  3 

Schedule  of  Events  - Classes  conclude. 
Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  1 2:1 0 
p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Hespeler,  25  miles,  5 p.m.,  UC 
south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion 
(adults),  “Phenomenal  Color,”  7 p.m.,  Nature 
Centre. 

THURSDAY,  Aug.  4 

Games  Club  - Dungeons  and  Dragons,  7 p.m., 
UC  332. 

FRIDAY,  Aug.  5 

Schedule  of  Events  - Registration  payments  due 
for  in-course  students  in  fall  semester. 

SATURDAY,  Aug.  6 

Schedule  of  Events  • Examinations  begin. 

SUNDAY,  Aug.  7 

Cycling  Club  - Elora  Gorge.  45  miles,  1 0 a.m., 
UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Catholic  Mass,  1 0;  1 0 a.m.,  MacKin- 
non alumni  lounge. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  “Insect 
Predators,”  2 p.m..  Nature  Centre. 

TUESDAY,  Aug.  9 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m,,  UC  334  & 335. 

WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  10 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry.  12:10 
p.m..  Chapel.  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Guelph  Line.  30  miles,  5 p.m., 
UC  south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion 
(adults),  “Shapes  of  Nature,”  7 p.m..  Nature 
Centre. 

THURSDAY,  Aug.  11 

Games  Club  - Dungeons  and  Dragons,  7 p.m., 
UC  332. 

SATURDAY,  Aug.  13 

Schedule  of  Events  - Examinations  conclude. 
The  Arboretum  - "The  Music  of  Insects.”  I 
p.m.,  Nature  Centre. 

SUNDAY,  Aug.  14 

Cycling  Club  - Guelph  Lake  and  Maryhill,  40 
miles.  10  a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m.,  MacKin- 
non alumni  lounge. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  "Jolly 
Jumpers,"  2 p.m.,  Nature  Centre. 

TUESDAY,  Aug.  16 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m.,  UC  334  & 335. 


Faculty  and  student  activities 


Several  members  of  the  Department  of  Botany 
were  honored  at  the  recent  joint  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Society  of  Plant  Physiologists  and 
Canadian  Botanical  Association  (CSPP/CBA) 
held  in  Victoria.  B.C. 

Prof.  Ann  Oaks  was  named  this  year’s  recip- 
ient of  the  eSPP  gold  medal,  the  highest  award 
given  by  the  association  in  recognition  of  an 
outstanding  career  in  plant  physiology  and 
contributions  to  the  discipline  in  (Canada.  Oaks 
will  present  the  gold  medal  address  at  the  CSPP 
annual  meeting  in  Toronto  next  year. 

Graduate  students  Jean  Gerrath  and  Hugues 
Massicotte.  both  now  completing  their  PhDs, 
were  also  recognized.  Gerrath  received  an 
honorable  mention  in  the  CBA’s  Lionel  Cinq- 
Mars  award  for  the  best  student  presentation; 
Massicotte  received  the  Luella  K.  Weresub 
award  for  the  best  paper  published  in  the  field  of 
mycology  by  a graduate  student  at  a Canadian 
university. 

Prof.  Larry  Peterson  was  elected  next  year’s 
CBA  president;  Prof.  Derek  Bewley,  chair  of 
Botany,  was  elected  president  of  the  CSPP. 
Prof.  Wilf  Rauser  was  named  to  the  CSPP 
nominating  committee.  Prof.  Usher  Posluszny 
and  Gerrath  will  edit  the  CBA  Bulletin  in  1989. 

Dan  Sheehan,  a water  resources  engineering 
graduate  student  in  the  School  of  Engineering, 
won  second  place  in  the  student  paper  awards  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  held  recently  in  Calgary.  He 
won  for  his  presentation  on  “Hydraulic  Capacity 


of  River  Inlets,"  which  was  co-authored  by  Prof. 
Trevor  Dickinson. 

Prof.  Roger  Horton,  Botany,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  editorial  board  of  the  journal 
Plant  Growth  Regulation. 

Prof.  Ron  Usborne,  Department  of  Food 
Science,  was  elected  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  Meat  Science  Association  at  the 
Reciprocal  Meat  Conference  held  recently  at 
the  University  of  Wyoming.  The  association  is  a 
non-profit  professional  association  in  the  meat 
and  livestock  industry.  It  includes  1.000  pro- 
fessional, s'tudent  and  emeritus  members  in 
teaching,  research,  extension  and  industry  pro- 
fessions. The  next  conference  will  be  held  at  U 
of  G in  June  1989. 

Prof.  David  Piggins,  Psychology,  gave  an 
invited  talk  on  the  role  of  the  eye  and  brain  in 
color  perception  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Society  for  Color  held  recently  at 
Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute.  O 


Summer  schedule 

At  Guelph  is  on  its  summer  schedule.  No 
issues  will  appear  in  August. 

The  first  issue  of  the  fall  semester  will  be 
Sept.  7;  material  for  that  issue  should  reach 
us  by  Aug.  29. 

Give  us  a call  at  Ext.  3864  if  this 
schedule  presents  publicity  problems  for 
you.  O 


WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  17 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  1 2: 10 
p.m.,  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Puslinch  Lake.  29  miles,  5 p.m., 
UC  south  doors. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion 
(adults),  “Interesting  Insects,”  7 p.m.,  Nature 
Centre. 

SUNDAY,  Aug.  21 

Worship  - Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m,,  MacKin- 
non alumni  lounge. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  “Honey 
Bees,”  2 p.m..  Nature  Centre. 

TUESDAY,  Aug.  23 

Games  Club  - Chess.  7 p.m.,  UC  334  & 335. 

WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  24 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  12:10 
p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion 
(adults).  “Rocks  and  Minerals.”  7 p.m..  Nature 
Centre. 

SUNDAY,  Aug.  28 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  “Web 
Weavers."  2 p.m..  Nature  Centre. 

TUESDAY,  Aug.  30 

Games  Club  - Chess,  7 p.m..  UC  334  & 335. 


WEDNESDAY,  Aug.  31 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  12:10 
p.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Arboretum  - Wednesday  Evening  Excursion 
(adults),  “Native  Nature,"  7 p.m..  Nature  Centre. 

SUNDAY,  Sept.  4 

Schedule  of  Events  - New  student  orientation 
begins. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  “Chang- 
ing Seasons,"  2 p.m..  Nature  Centre. 


U of  G Staff  Association 

July  25  — Information  session  on  nego- 
tiations at  noon  In  Room  103,  University 
Centre.  The  negotiating  committee  will 
address  questions  and  concerns. 

July  28  — Advance  strike  vote  polls,  11:30 
a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.  and  4:30  to  7 p.m.  in  the 
University  Centre  courtyard  near  the  north 
elevators. 

Aug.  3 — Strike  vote  poll.  11:30  a.m.  to  1:30 
p.m.  in  the  main  foyer  of  the  Animal 
Science  building. 

Aug.  4 - Strike  vote  poll,  11:30  a.m.  to  1:30 
p.m.  in  the  University  Centre  courtyard 
near  the  north  elevators. 

For  more  information  about  the  voting 
process,  call  Mary  Garriock,  Botany.  Ext. 
8302.0 


Nine  retiring  long-service  University  employees 
were  honored  at  a farewell  reception  June  28. 
Back  row,  left  to  right:  Pat  Tucker,  head, 
Grounds  Department;  John  Grant,  police  chief; 
Bill  Bohn,  head.  Maintenance  Department;  and 
Sgt.  Jack  Bryant,  University  police.  Front  row, 
left  to  right:  Leo  Yoskowitz,  mechanical  en- 
gineer, Engineering  Department;  Pearl  Norris, 


administrative  assistant,  Maintenance  Depart- 
ment: and  Harry  Metaxakis,  head.  Administra- 
tive Department.  Missing  from  the  photograph 
are  Allan  Bruce,  assistant  foreperson,  Mechan- 
ical Shop,  and  Earl  Duby,  foreperson.  Grounds 
Department. 
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Questions  employees  ask; 

Whai  pay  do  I receive  for  working  on  a 
statutory  paid  holiday? 

If  you  work  on  a statutory  paid  holiday, 
you  receive  double  time  for  all  hours  worked 
(time  and  one-half  for  part-time  employees.) 
Also,  if  you  meet  the  eligibility  requirements 
for  the  paid  holiday,  you  receive  a day  off 
with  pay  at  a later  date  in  place  of  the 
statutory  day  off. 

If  arrangements  between  you  and  your 
supervisor  are  made,  time  off  with  pay  may 
also  be  substituted  for  hours  worked. 

For  more  information,  call  Personnel  at 
Ext.  6700. 

Appointments 

Prof.  Dale  Smith,  Department  of  Path- 
ology, has  been  appointed  assistant  professor 
in  the  department  as  of  July  4. 

Robert  Kemp  has  been  named  adjunct 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Animal  and 
Poultry  Science  for  a three-year  period  that 
began  July  I. 

Prof  Robert  Graham  has  been  appointed 
adjunct  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Physics  for  a one-year  period  that  began 
July  16. 


The  library*s  2Sth  anniversary  committee 
plans  to  commemorate  the  event  with  a quilt 
to  be  designed  and  stitched  by  members  of 
the  library  staff.  As  a first  step  in  publiciz- 
ing their  project,  committee  members  Chris 
Remley,  left,  and  Marlene  Robertson  or- 
ganized a display  of  14  hand-made  quilts  in 
the  library  staff  lounge.  These  were  either 
the  handwork  or  the  property  of  staff  or 
their  families. 

Photo  by  John  Majorossy,  Photographic  Services 


Alan  Watson  of  The  Arboretum  has  an 
adjunct  appointment  in  the  Department  of 
Environmental  Biology  for  a three-year 
period  that  began  July  I. 


Job  opportunities 

As  ofA/Gue/p/i  deadline  July  15,  1988,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 
Personnel  Administrator,  Personnel  Depart- 
ment; contractually  limited.  Salary  commen- 
surate with  qualifications  and  experience. 
Research  Technician,  Crop  Science;  grant 
position.  Salary:  $369.80  to  $400.65. 
Research  Assistant,  Molecular  Biology  and 
Genetics;  grant  position.  Salary:  $17,000  a 
year,  negotiable. 

Clerk  1,  Consumer  Studies;  temporary  part 
time,  half  days  from  Aug.  1 to  July  31/89. 
Hiring  range:  $276.64  to  $300.60  (prorated). 

The  folbwing  positions  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 

Laboratory  Technician,  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences. Salary  range;  $353.20  minimum; 
$408.07  job  rate  (level  5);  $506.70  max- 
imum. 


Personals 

For  Sale:  Vanilla  ice  cream  in  10.2-litre 
(and  some  two-litre)  containers,  Room  025, 
Food  Science  building,  July  2 1 and  22  from 
3 to  5 p.m.  Small  golf  bag,  girl’s  bike,  new 
aluminum  preserving  kettle,  new  salad  or 
mixing  bowl,  medicine  cabinet,  822-3129. 
Upright  freezer.  Norine,  823-5674  after  6 
p.m.  Two  wooden  storm  windows,  44”  x 
64”,  used  two  years,  and  one  wooden 
window,  36”  X 60”,  Ext.  8573. 1981  Mazda 
GLC,  Ext.  6053  or  763-1452  evenings. 
Long  ladder,  wooden  trellis,  tools,  outside 
table,  822-5 1 06.  Microwave  oven,  like  new, 
Amy,  Ext.  3617  or  836-8258.  1981  Ford 
Escort,  two-door  automatic,  lots  of  acces- 
sories; bicycle  rack  for  car,  836-4626  even- 
ings. Bic  250  windsurfer  with  retractable 
boon,  1 6-inch  girl’s  bicycle,  fireplace  screen 
and  equipment,  console  stereo,  floor  polisher. 
823-8548.  Olympia  Report  electronic  type- 
writer, Trish,  82 1 -7842  at  4 p.m.  Two  living 
room  suites  in  fair  condition,  small  china 
cabinet,  Viking  stereo,  car  seat,  836-0015 
after  5 p.m. 

For  Rent:  Well-cared-for  sabbatical  house 
within  walking  distance  to  University,  avail- 
able Sept.  1 . Ext.  2435  or  821-2524.  Shared 
accommodation  in  four-bedroom  house  in 
Kortright  area,  763-5506.  Two-bedroom 
apartment  in  upper  storey  of  older  home, 
available  Sept.  1 ,822-7234  evenings.  Four- 
bedroom  family  home,  old  University  area, 
large  treed  lot,  garage,  $ 1 ,200  a month  plus 


Secretary  I,  Consumer  Studies.  Salary  range: 
$276.64  minimum;  $320.83  job  rate  (level 
5);  $385.08  maximum. 

Secretary  II,  OVC  Computer  Group.  Hiring 
range:  $303.42  to  $328.71. 

Secretary  II.  Microbiology;  two  positions. 
Salary  range:  $303.42  minimum;  $350.66 
job  rate  (level  5);  $436.76  maximum. 
Custodian  3,  Housekeeping;  two  positions. 
Job  rate:  $10.75  per  hour;  probation  rate: 
$.20  per  hour  lower  than  job  rate. 

Library  Assistant  I,  Track  1,  Library.  Salary 
range;  $276.64  minimum;  $320.83  job  rate 
(level  5);  $385.08  maximum. 

Library  Assistant  I,  Track  II,  Library.  Salary 
range:  $276.64  minimum;  $320.83  job  rate 
(level  5);  $436.76  maximum. 

Instructional  Resource  Centre  Co-ordinator, 
Office  for  Educational  Practice;  temporary 
full  time  for  six  months.  Hiring  range: 
$425.07  to  $453.60  (mon-pneric  009). 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact  employ- 
ment services  and  training.  Level  5,  Uni- 
versity Centre,  or  telephone  836-4900.  O 


utilities,  763-0449.  Furnished  two-bedroom 
cottage  and  guest  cabin  in  Sauble  Beach, 
next  to  beach,  available  Aug.  27  to  Oct.  15, 
Ext.  6775.  Shared  accommodation  — non- 
smoking female  to  share  stone  cottage  in 
Exhibition  Park  area,  $325  a month,  821- 
1645  evenings.  Large  farmhouse  north  of 
Guelph,  fridge,  stove  and  dishwasher  in- 
cluded. mature  family  only,  available  im- 
mediately, Ext.  3384.  Two-storey  three- 
bedroom  house,  brand  new,  available  Sept. 
1 , 836-00 1 5 after  5 p.m. 

Available:  Two  male  guinea  pigs  with  cage 
to  give  away,  Amy,  Ext.  3617  or  836-8258. 

Wanted:  Bar  fridge,  bar-size  sink,  washer 
and  dryer,  Kay,  Ext.  384 1 or  821-6432  after 
6 p.m.  GMC  or  Chevrolet  standard  three- 
quarter-ton  pickup,  certified,  763-2232. 
Amplifier  for  a guitar.  Ext.  3044  or  822- 
0289  evenings.  Two-  or  four-drawer  filing 
cabinet.  Ext,  3044  or  822-0289  evenings. 
Unfurnished  house  for  two  professionals, 
mother  and  daughter,  prefer  country  setting, 
leave  message  at  846-5539.  House  in  country 
for  mature,  responsible  person,  willing  to 
caretake  for  reduce  rent,  1-743-4616  (Kit- 
chener). Dogsitter  in  University-area  home, 
Aug.  1 to  22,  824-9579. 

“Personals”  is  a free  service  offered  by  At 
Guelph  for  staff,  faculty  and  students  at  the 
University.  AU  items  must  be  typed,  double 
spaced,  and  submitted  to  At  Guelph  one  week 
before  publication.  O 
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Prof.  Doug  Larson,  Botany,  is  excited  about 
this  summer’s  discovery  of  an  ancient  forest 
along  the  Niagara  Escarpment  that  contains 
some  of  the  oldest  living  trees  in  Ontario.  Even 
woodpeckers  couldn’t  destroy  this  723-year- 
old  white  cedar  that  hangs  over  a cliff  near 
Milton.  (See  story,  page  3.) 
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Child-care  centre 
receives  funding 


The  provincial  government  has  taken  an  in- 
novative approach  to  providing  child-care 
services  with  its  decision  to  contribute  up  to 
$1.3  million  towards  the  construction  of  a 
child-care  centre  at  U of  G. 

believe  Guelph  will  be  the  first  Ontario 
university  to  directly  sponsor  and  operate  a 
child-care  centre  as  an  approved  corporation,” 
says  Brian  Sullivan,  associate  vice-president, 
student  affairs. 

The  announcement  that  the  Ministry  of 
Community  and  Social  Services  would  fund  80 
per  cent  of  the  capital  cost  of  the  new  child-care 
centre  was  made  last  week  by  Guelph  MPP 
Rick  Ferraro  on  behalf  of  minister  John 
Sweeney. 

The  University  will  contribute  the  balance  of 
the  start-up  costs,  has  donated  land  at  the 
corner  of  Ring  and  Arboretum  roads  and  will 


manage  the  facility  through  its  office  for  student 
affairs. 

Sullivan  expects  the  child-care  centre  to  open 
next  fall.  The  planned  10,700  square-foot,  one- 
storey  building  will  accommodate  infants, 
toddlers  and  pre-schoolers.  Although  primarily 
designed  to  provide  workplace  day  care,  the 
facility  will  also  serve  the  off-campus  com- 
munity, he  says. 

It  will  house  an  educational  resource  centre 
for  parents  and  other  day-care  providers  in  the 
community,  enrol  some  children  from  off- 
campus  families  and  may  be  able  to  offer  some 
after-school  and  summer  programs  for  older 
children,  he  says. 

The  child-care  facility  has  been  in  the  plan- 
ning stages  for  more  than  three  years.  Former 
president  Burt  Matthews  established  a child- 
care advisory  committee  to  pursue  the  project. 


Dr.  Brian  Segal,  U of  G’s  fifth  president  and 
vice-chancellor,  who  began  a five-year  term 
Sept.  I,  discovers  some  surprises  on  his  first  day 
on  the  job  — a handmade  poster  of  congratu- 


lations from  his  daughter  Jill,  and  a com  plant 
and  “welcoming  friend”  from  Ian  Murray, 
chair  of  Board  of  Governors. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas.  PRl 


Fall  semester  students  in 
getting-to-know-us  program 

Students  are  back  in  full  force  for  Guelph’s  fall  semester  and  orientation  is  under  way  — with  some 
new  approaches  to  make  first-year  students  feel  at  home. 

Increased  participation  of  faculty  and  staff  is  one  of  the  most  important  initiatives  in  this  year’s 
program,  says  orientation  co-ordinator  Mildred  Eisenbach,  Counselling  and  Student  Resource 
Centre. 

Students  develop  more  of  a sense  of  belonging  to  the  University  community  if  they  can  meet 
members  of  the  community  in  an  informal  setting,  she  says.  So  staff  and  faculty  are  taking  part  in 
many  different  events,  ranging  from  barbecues  to  seminars.  There  are  also  about  300  senior  student 
volunteers. 

Another  important  aspect  of  this  year’s  orientation  is  the  information  component,  ranging  from 
seminars  on  study  skills  and  note-taking  to  College  Day. 

Today  is  the  key  day,  says  Eisenbach.  Academic  program  meetings  are  scheduled  throughout  the 
day,  giving  students  an  opportunity  to  get  to  know  their  college. 

There  is  more  emphasis  this  year  on  non-alcoholic  events  at  orientation.  Last  year,  about  30  per 
cent  of  new  students  were  under  1 9,  Eisenbach  says,  and  even  more  are  expected  this  year.  There  is 
at  least  one  major  non-alcoholic  event  every  day. 

In  keeping  with  the  University’s  objective  of  promoting  the  French  language  on  campus,  there 
was  a welcome  for  francophones  and  a campus  tour  conducted  in  French  Monday.  The  language 
lab  is  open  every  day  and  offers  various  audio-visual  and  other  French-language  materials. 

Eisenbach  says  there  is  also  growing  emphasis  on  events  for  o^-campus  students.  At  an  all-day 
workshop  Monday,  off-campus  students  got  together  to  meet  each  other  and  some  employees  of  the 
University. 

Saturday,  probably  the  busiest  day,  will  have  the  Fall  Frosh  Challenge,  for  on-  and  off-campus 
students,  with  teams  competing  in  obstacle  courses  and  games  such  as  apple  bobbing  and  egg 
tossing.  There  is  also  a barbecue  at  Alumni  Stadium  and  a football  Gryphons  home  game.  Prizes  for 
the  winners  of  the  challenge  will  be  presented  at  half-time. 

For  more  information,  see  the  orientation  brochure,  the  coming  events  listings  in  this  issue  of  At 
Guelph  or  call  the  Connection  Desk  at  836-4444.  O 


Researchers  awarded  in 
industry-government  program 


Four  U of  G research  projects  have  received 
$210,000  in  funding  support  through  the 
University  Research  Incentive  Fund  (URIF) 
program. 

Established  by  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities  (MCU),  the  program  is  designed  to 
encourage  university-industry  collaboration. 
Individual  industries  match  the  fund’s  contri- 
bution to  a given  project  with  equipment, 
technical  support  or  supplies. 

“I’m  pleased  that  the  University  received 
funding  for  ail  four  projects  it  applied  for,”  says 
Dean  of  Research  Larry  Milligan.  “This  support 
brings  the  total  value  of  the  18  URIF  awards 
received  by  the  University  since  February  1 987 
to  almost  $1  million.  And  with  the  industry 
input,  the  total  impact  of  the  URIF  program  is 
nearly  $2  million.  It  shows  a great  deal  of 
commitment  by  the  province  and  industry  to 
University  of  Guelph  research." 

The  largest  award  goes  to  Prof.  Jim  Linders. 
Department  of  Computing  and  Information 
Science,  who  received  $94,164  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  DELPHI  project,  an  alternative 
to  mainframe  computer  systems. 

This  phase  of  the  project  involves  the  creation 
of  a “distributed  systems  environment”  based 
on  the  use  of  workstations  interconnected  within 
local  area  networks. 

“The  direct  benefits  to  the  University  include 


the  creation  of  a unique  and  innovative  facility 
for  leaching  information  systems  based  on 
workstation  technology,  as  well  as  a test  bed  for 
demonstrating  distributed  systems  architecture,” 
says  Linders.  The  MCU  funding  for  this  project 
is  being  matched  by  Digital  Equipment  of 
Canada  Ltd. 

Other  recipients  are  Prof.  Clarence  Swanton 
and  research  associate  Brent  Mersey  of  the 
Department  of  Crop  Science  and  Prof.  Chris 
Hall,  Department  of  Environmental  Biology, 
who  have  been  awarded  $72,000,  with  matching 
support  from  Hoescht  Canada,  for  a three-year 
project  designed  to  create  herbicides  from 
natural  compounds. 

Also  from  Crop  Science,  Prof.  Peter  Pauls  has 
received  $26,500  to  study  how  flow  cytometry 
can  lessen  variability  in  some  microspore 
cultures.  His  project  is  supported  by  Allelix  Inc., 
whose  contribution  will  employ  a technician  for 
the  next  1 8 months. 

The  fourth  recipient  is  Prof.  Yukio  Kakuda, 
Department  of  Food  Science,  who  has  received 
one  of  URIF’s  first  feasibility  study  awards  to 
investigate  new  and  innovative  technologies  to 
improve  the  production  and  manufacturing 
processes  of  peanut  butter  and  other  peanut- 
based  products.  The  study  is  being  co-sponsored 
by  Canada  Packers.  O 


Veterinary  training  launched  in  Central  America 


The  University  will  provide  training  for  faculty 
at  veterinary  medical  schools  in  Costa  Rica  and 
Colombia  as  part  of  a four-year  development 
project  that  could  have  far-reaching  effects  on 
both  public  and  animal  health  in  Central 
America. 

Animal  health  as  it  relates  to  livestock  pro- 
duction and  veterinary  public  health  will  be 
emphasized  in  the  exchange  of  teaching  faculty 
between  OVC  and  the  veterinary  schools  at  the 
National  University  of  Costa  Rica  in  San  Jose 
and  the  National  University  of  Colombia  in 
Bogota. 

On  behalf  of  Monique  Landry,  minister  for 
externa]  relations  and  international  devel- 
opment, Guelph  MP  Bill  Winegard  recently 
announced  that  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  (CIDA)  will  contribute 
more  than  $730,000  towards  the  $1.1 -million 
project. 

Rabies,  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  carried 


by  animals  are  threats  to  public  health  through- 
out Central  America,  and  the  agricultural  sector 
suffers  economic  losses  from  decreased  animal 
production  as  a direct  result  of  disease.  The 
CIDA  project  will  train  veterinary  faculty  who 
can  teach  and,  by  multiplier  effect,  increase  the 
numbers  of  veterinarians  in  the  field  who  are 
trained  to  address  these  disease  problems. 

Project  directors  from  the  three  institutions 
met  in  Guelph  this  summer  to  plan  the  first 
phase  of  the  project  in  which  two  professors 
from  Costa  Rica  and  one  from  Colombia  will 
visit  OVC  in  January.  Five  veterinarians  from 
each  Central  American  institution  will  study  at 
OVC  over  the  next  four  years,  while  up  to  six 
Guelph  faculty  will  travel  to  Costa  Rica  and 
Colombia  to  present  short  courses  and  assist 
with  field  investigation  projects. 

The  link  will  stimulate  research  collaboration 
among  the  three  veterinary  schools,  says 
Guelph’s  project  director  Prof.  Jan  Thorsen, 


Veterinary  Microbiology  and  Immunology.  It 
will  also  provide  a valuable  training  ground  for 
Guelph  students  in  a new  OVC  graduate  pro- 
gram in  international  veterinary  medicine.  Now 
under  consideration  by  the  Ontario  Council  on 
Graduate  Studies,  the  proposed  diploma  pro- 
gram will  require  work  in  a Third  World  setting 
as  a critical  part  of  the  course  curriculum. 

The  graduate  course  is  a natural  extension  of 
the  University’s  involvement  in  the  developing 
world,  says  Prof.  Archie  MacKinnon,  director  of 
the  Centre  for  International  Programs.  Over  the 
last  10  years.  Guelph  has  completed  more  than 
100  international  projects  in  38  countries.  The 
new  CIDA  program  in  veterinary  training  is  "a 
concrete  expression  of  the  University’s  com- 
mitment in  Central  and  South  America.”  he 
says. 

“We  can  use  a great  deal  of  the  expertise 
Guelph  has  to  offer."  says  Dr.  Luis  Rodriguez  of 
Costa  Rica.  His  institution  hopes  the  program 


will  help  its  faculty  train  veterinarians  who  are 
better  prepared  to  deal  with  current  problems 
like  bovine  respiratory  diseases,  endemic  viral 
infections  that  affect  the  digestive  tract  of  cattle 
and  leishmaniasis,  a parasitic  disease  transmitted 
from  animals  to  humans  by  insects.  Ultimately, 
the  impact  will  benefit  small  holders  of  livestock, 
who  are  the  most  at  risk,  he  says. 

The  institution  also  hopes  to  capitalize  on 
Guelph  expertise  in  fish  pathology,  an  area 
where  Rodriguez  says  the  veterinary  medical 
profession  in  Costa  Rica  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  developments  in  private  industry. 

The  National  University  of  Colombia  has 
similar  objectives.  Program  director  Dr. 
Aureliano  Hernandez  says  the  veterinary  school 
there  hopes  to  strengthen  its  human  resources 
for  research,  particularly  in  reproductive  dis- 
eases, as  well  as  make  a contribution  to  public 
health  and  increase  the  production  value  of 
farm  animals.  O 
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Residences  relocates 
in  renovated  cafeteria 


After  years  of  catering  to  student  appetites, 
Maritime  Hall  cafeteria  has  a new  look  and  a 
new  job  — it’s  now  home  to  the  staff  of  the 
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Summer  moves  bring 
traffic,  space  relief  in  UC, 
more  changes  to  come 


If  you’re  having  trouble  finding  some  offices  on 
the  third  and  fourth  levels  of  the  University 
Centre,  it’s  because  they’re  not  where  they  used 
to  be.  These  floors  underwent  major  space 
changes  this  summer  to  relieve  traffic  and  space 
shortage  problems. 

A move  by  the  Department  of  Residences 
from  Level  3 of  the  centre  to  Maritime  Hall 
freed  up  space  that  enabled  the  changes  to  be 
made,  says  Helen  Murphy,  co-ordinator  of 
furniture  and  space  for  the  Planning  Department. 

Level  3 now  looks  like  this:  As  you  exit  the 
north  elevators,  the  connection  desk  is  directly 
opposite.  To  the  right,  you  find  the  Registrar 
area  — with  Admissions  first,  the  Systems 
section  in  the  corner  and  then  the  Records 
section.  Next  is  the  Office  of  the  Bursar. 

Between  this  area  and  the  Counselling  and 
Student  Resource  Centre  (CSRC),  there  is  a full 
wall  because  the  centre  must  be  open  in  the 
evenings,  says  Murphy.  Located  on  the  CSRC 
side  of  the  wall  are  Career  Services,  the  director’s 
office.  Program  Development,  CUSO,  the 
Learning  Centre,  the  Career  Centre,  Counselling 
Services  (the  chaplains  have  moved  here  from 
their  office  in  Johnston  Hall)  and  the  Student 
Environment  Study  Group. 


A new  meeting  room  has  been  added  and  a 
new  queuing  system  like  that  used  in  banks  has 
been  inaugurated  in  the  registrar  and  bursar 
areas. 

Space  was  also  freed  on  Level  4 when  the 
Office  of  Research  moved  to  the  ICS  building. 
The  Office  of  Graduate  Studies  has  moved  into 
this  space  from  its  former  location  across  the 
hall.  And  the  Awards  section  of  the  Registrar’s 
Office  now  occupies  the  space  vacated  by 
Graduate  Studies. 

Administrative  Services  has  also  moved  out 
of  this  area,  freeing  up  space  for  the  Office  of 
the  Registrar  and  a new  meeting  room. 

Public  Relations  and  Information  and  the 
University  Secretariat  remain  in  their  same 
locations  on  the  east  side  of  Level  4,  but  have 
undergone  some  internal  rearrangements.  Now 
located  between  them  are  Administrative  Ser- 
vices and  Internal  Auditors  in  space  that  became 
free  when  Computing  Services  staff  moved  to 
the  Vehicle  Services  building. 

Still  to  come  are  renovations  in  the  presidential 
offices  and  changes  on  Level  5. 

Ifyou’re  still  lost,  look  for  the  floor  plans  that 
are  posted  at  the  entrances  to  each  of  these 
floors.  O 
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Department  of  Residences. 

When  the  decision  was  made  to  close  the 
cafeteria,  it  seemed  appropriate  to  use  that 
space  to  move  Residences  into  the  midst  of 
student  life,  says  Alan  Faulds,  assistant  director 
of  residence  management. 

But  making  the  move  “wasn’t  just  a matter  of 
repainting  and  making  offices,’’  he  says.  “There 
was  a lot  of  demolition  to  be  done.” 

The  extensive  renovations  included  making 
the  concrete  floor  all  one  level  and  installing 
skylights  and  windows,  which  meant  cutting 
through  concrete  wails.  Four  pods  that  had  been 
set  aside  as  private  dining  rooms  were  converted 
into  offices.  Balconies  that  had  been  built  to 
accommodate  orchestras  serenading  diners  are 
now  used  as  storage  areas. 

Refrigeration  equipment  had  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  serving  area.  This  space  was  dark  and 
unsuitable  for  offices,  so  the  skylights  were 
installed.  Electrical  connections,  drains  and  fan 
systems  were  removed  from  the  kitchen. 

Faulds  says  the  department  now  has  much 
better  space  arrangements.  “The  organization 
of  service  space,  such  as  waiting  areas  and 
pause  areas,  is  more  efficient.”  he  says.  “For 
example,  in  Off-Campus  Housing,  line-ups  no 
longer  clog  corridors.”  O 


Remote  users  to  pay  for  computing  services 


Beginning  Sept.  30.  remote  users  of  all  U of  G 
computing  facilities  except  CoSy  will  assume 
responsibility  for  the  cost  of  accessing  the 
facilities,  says  Martha  Southwell.  Communi- 
cations Services. 

Until  now,  CS  has  absorbed  all  the  fixed  and 
variable  costs  involved  in  accessing  such  services 
as  CMS,  CIS  and  LIB  from  remote  areas 
through  Datapac.  This  arrangement  provided  a 
relatively  low-cost  service  to  the  University 
community,  says  Southwell,  and  the  costs 
incurred  by  CS  were  manageable.  But  the  use  of 
the  service  is  increasing  substantially  and  CS  is 
no  longer  able  to  manage  the  entire  cost  of  the 
operation,  she  says. 

To  ensure  that  users  continue  to  have  access 
to  Guelph’s  computing  facilities  from  remote 
locations,  CS  is  providing  access  via  the  INET 


2000  service.  This  has  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Information  Technology 
and  by  the  service  providers  of  the  computing 
facilities,  says  Southwell.  This  will  also  allow 
access  to  other  services  offered  by  INET  2000. 

CS  will  continue  to  incur  the  fixed  costs  — 
such  as  line  charges  — associated  with  providing 
this  service. 

Access  to  INET  2000  will  require  a user  ID 
and  password,  which  takes  five  working  days 
for  Telecom  Canada  to  create.  Each  INET 
2000  user  ID  will  be  billed  through  the  CS 
charging  system  on  a monthly  basis  — $3  plus 
INET  2000  charges. 

While  users  are  being  connected  to  the 
University’s  computing  facilities,  the  INET  2000 
charge  between  6 a.m.  and  6 p.m.  weekdays  is 
$ 1 5 an  hour.  For  all  other  times,  it  is  $ 1 1 .25  an 


hour.  The  actual  INET  2000  cost  to  the  user  will 
be  minimal,  because  it  will  be  programmed  to 
be  only  a few  seconds,  says  Southwell. 

Once  users  are  connected,  the  INET  2000 
charge  drops  down  to  $6  an  hour  between  6 
a.m.  and  6 p.m.  weekdays;  for  all  other  times,  it 
is  $4,50  an  hour. 

For  example,  it  will  cost  a user  $3  a month 
plus  $6  an  hour  plus  a small  overhead  (a  few 
cents)  to  access  the  University’s  computing 
facilities  from  remote  locations.  These  rates  are 
subject  to  change  by  Telecom  Canada. 

Remote  users  will  require  an  INET  2000  ID 
to  access  the  University’s  computing  facilities 
as  of  Sept.  30.  INET  2000  registration  forms  are 
available  from  Southwell  in  the  Thombrough 
building,  Ext.  8583,  southwel  on  CoSy  and 
southwelvm  at  uoguelphon  NetNorth.  O 
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Ancient  forest  discovered 
on  Niagara  Escarpment 


Theatre  stages 
new  season 


by  Mary  Dickieson 


An  ice  storm,  falling  rock  or  insects  attacking 
the  root  system  felled  this  cedar,  but  it  still 
holds  on.  It  emerges  from  a rock  four  metres 


down  a cliff  and  stretches  the  remaining  12 
metres  to  the  bottom  before  its  branches  turn 
up  again.  The  force  of  gravity  on  its  estimated 


weight  of  800  pounds  is  still  trying  to  pull  it  off 
the  side  of  the  cliff.  But  true  to  its  species,  “it 
just  won’t  give  up,”  says  Larson. 


Theatre  in  the  Trees  is  returning  to  The  Arbor- 
etum for  another  season.  Ijook  No  Hans,  per- 
formed by  Theatre  Downstairs  Productions, 
opens  Sept.  17. 

The  play,  a farce  by  John  Chapman  and 
Michael  Pertwee,  and  directed  by  John  Liddle. 
is  scheduled  to  run  Sept.  24.  Oct.  1 . 22  and  29, 
Nov.5, 12, 18, 19and26,and Dec.3,9.  lOand 
17.  Tickets  for  the  dinner  theatre  are  $29.50 
and  are  available  at  the  University  Centre  box 
office.  The  Arboretum  is  also  offering  private 
group  bookings  to  groups  of  80  or  more. 

The  play  has  been  referred  to  as  "a  comedy  of 
good  food.”  says  Prof.  Keith  Ronald,  director  of 
The  Arboretum.  A production  of  it  is  currently 
running  in  Europe.  Complementing  the  show  is 
a dinner  that  he  describes  as  “one  of  the  best 
meals  in  town." 

Theatre  in  the  Trees  is  part  of  the  task  of 
opening  up  The  Arboretum  to  the  University 
and  the  public,  says  Ronald,  who  believes  the 
location  is  an  ideal  place  for  theatre.  "We  know 
the  ambience  of  The  Arboretum  is  important  to 
people.  Last  year  was  very  successful.  It’s  been 
referred  to  by  some  of  our  visitors  as  high-class 
dinner  theatre.” 

For  more  information,  see  the  flyer  in  this 
issue  of  At  Guelph  or  call  The  Arboretum  at  Ext. 
2 1 1 3 or  the  box  office  at  Ext.  3940.  O 
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The  previous  estimate  for  the  oldest  living  trees 
in  Ontario  has  been  more  than  doubled  with  the 
recent  discovery  of  cedars  up  to  723  years  old 
on  the  Niagara  Escarpment.  Prof.  Doug  Larson. 
Botany,  happened  on  the  ancient  forest  this 
summer  at  a research  site  near  Milton 

Clinging  to  the  cliff  face  of  the  escarpment, 
these  eastern  while  cedars  are  within  sight  of 
Highway  401,  says  Larson.  Many  are  located 
within  conservation  areas,  where  they  have 
been  touched,  photographed,  even  vandalized 
by  hikers  and  cliff  climbers.  But  until  now,  no 
one  realized  their  exceptional  age  because  most 
are  small  and  deformed  in  shape. 

It  was  a surprise,  says  Larson,  to  discover  that 
some  of  the  trees  growing  on  the  escarpment 
were  rooted  at  the  time  of  the  Magna  Carta, 
more  than  200  years  before  the  first  European 
settlers  landed  on  Canadian  shores. 

Sandy  Bell,  manager  of  conservation  areas 
for  the  Halton  Region  Conservation  Authority, 
whose  jurisdiction  includes  the  Milton  area, 
says  he  would  not  expect  to  find  trees  in  this  part 
of  southern  Ontario  more  than  80  years  old. 
Because  of  extensive  logging  in  the  early  1 900s, 
most  of  today’s  mature  forests  are  between  50 
and  80  years,  with  only  the  occasional  specimen 
that  might  be  as  old  as  150  years,  he  says. 

The  cliff  forest  probably  survived  logging, 
fire,  settlement  and  paving  because  it  is  inac- 
cessible, says  Larson.  The  oldest  of  the  speci- 
mens he  has  dated  overhang  the  edge  of  the 
escarpment  and  emerge  from  cracks  in  the  face 
of  the  limestone  cliffs. 

To  the  scientist,  this  ancient  forest  offers  a 
source  of  biological  material  never  available 
before.  “It  is  probably  the  last  piece  of  un- 
disturbed habitat  in  Ontario,”  says  Larson,  “and 
it’s  in  the  middle  of  five  or  six  million  people.” 

Through  the  study  of  annual  growth  rings, 
geologists  and  climatologists  can  interpret 
weather  patterns  and  climate  changes  that  have 
occurred  in  Eastern  Canada.  Geneticists  can 
answer  questions  about  the  stability  of  DNA 
overlong  periods  oftime.  And  environmentalists 
can  acquire  a better  understanding  of  how 
chemicals  and  acid  rain  have  affected  plant 
growth. 

With  funding  from  the  Natural  Sciences  and 
Engineering  Research  Council,  Larson  has  been 
studying  the  Niagara  Escarpment  and  the  cliff 
face  ecosystem  for  two  years.  His  research  team 
has  looked  at  the  biology  of  the  cedar  that 
enables  it  to  survive  where  no  other  trees  will 
grow. 

The  eastern  white  cedar  is  one  of  the  most 
common  trees  in  Ontario,  thriving  in  wet. 
swampy  areas  and  often  used  in  urban  back- 


The  balance  of  nature  is  awe-inspiring.  You 
could  wrap  your  fingers  around  the  trunk  of 
this  ancient  cedar  — if  you  could  reach  it.  It 
emerges  from  a crack  in  a limestone  cliff  near 

yards  as  hedges.  It  also  grows  on  bare  rocks 
without  soil  along  the  edge  of  cliffs. 

These  trees  are  survivors,  but  not  competitors, 
says  Larson.  They  can  survive  in  areas  of 
extreme  wet  and  dry  conditions,  but  tend  to  die 
when  there  is  competition  from  other  trees. 

Cedars  have  the  ability  to  root  anywhere 
along  the  trunk  or  branches  and  actually  seem 
to  be  able  to  stop  growing  in  times  of  stress  to 
maintain  life  in  the  root  system,  he  says.  In  core 
samples  taken  from  trees  more  than  400  years 
old,  Larson  has  counted  annual  growth  rings 
that  are  no  bigger  than  the  width  of  two  cells.  In 
the  plant  world,  only  mosses  and  lichens  are 
known  to  grow  that  slowly,  he  says. 

Larson  believes  his  discovery  will  be  dupli- 
cated along  the  entire  length  of  the  escarpment. 
“I’m  convinced  that  a thorough  survey  of  other 
cliff  areas  in  Ontario  will  reveal  living  trees 
more  than  1,000  years  old,”  he  says. 

Unfortunately,  within  the  publicly  owned 


Milton.  The  bottom  half  is  dead,  but  it  reveals  a 
minimum  age  of  652  years.  To  date  the  living 
portion,  the  tree  would  have  to  be  cut,  but  that 
would  kill  what  naturalists  are  trying  to 

areas  of  the  escarpment,  there  are  few  young 
trees  and  seedlings  to  maintain  the  ancient 
forest,  says  Larson.  Studies  conducted  on  both 
private  and  public  lands  reveal  that  undergrowth 
in  the  undisturbed  areas  is  1 0 times  more  dense 
than  along  hiking  trails. 

Human  traffic  within  the  conservation  areas 
— as  high  as  1 9. 1 people  per  hour  during  June, 
July  and  August  — has  eliminated  seedlings  and 
undergrowth,  resulting  in  erosion  of  the  layer  of 
organic  material  on  the  forest  floor  that  normally 
promotes  new  growth.  Larson  estimates  it  would 
take  at  least  30  years  of  zero  traffic  to  reverse 
the  cycle. 

“Conservation  authorities  deal  daily  with  the 
paradox  of  how  to  teach  people  about  nature 
while  keeping  it  natural,”  says  Larson,  who 
believes  that  public  access  to  nature  areas  is 
crucial  to  their  protection. 

"We  don’t  want  people  to  think  that  paved 
streets  are  natural.  People  need  to  experience 


preserve,  says  Botany  professor  Doug  Larson. 
Peculiar  to  the  species  is  the  ability  to  grow 
slowly.  This  enables  the  trees  to  grow  in  rock  as 
they  gradually  make  small  cracks  bigger. 

the  natural  world  to  learn  to  appreciate  it.” 
Larson  believes  the  knowledge  that  an  ancient 
forest  can  survive  in  the  midst  of  Canada’s  most 
populated  area  will  help  to  develop  an  appreci- 
ation for  nature  and  will  encourage  hikers  to 
slay  on  the  trail.  Motivating  people  to  protect 
600-year-old  cedar  trees  will  also  help  to 
preserve  other  members  of  the  plant  community, 
he  says.  O 


5,000  days  conference 

Environment  and  conservation  concerns  will  be 
the  focus  of  the  5,000  Days  Conference  to  be 
held  at  The  Arboretum  Sept.  15. 

Dr.  Erik  Solem,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Association  of  the  Club  of  Rome  will  be  the 
main  speaker  at  the  conference,  which  will 
examine  environmental  stewardship  and  the 
role  the  University  can  play  in  it. 

The  name  of  the  conference  comes  from  a 
course  designed  by  Prof.  Keith  Ronald,  director 
of  The  Arboretum.  It  signifies  the  countdown  to 
the  beginning  of  a new  century  and  millenium. 

About  35  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity have  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
conference.  O 


Successful  bid  at  Sotheby’s 
nets  Shaw  material 


A successful  bid  at  a recent  auction  at  Sotheby's  of  I>ondon  has  netted  a valuable  addition  to  the 
University’s  George  Bernard  Shaw  collection. 

The  acquisition  includes  correspondence,  minute  books  and  other  materials  previously 
inaccessible  to  scholars  that  document  Shaw’s  membership  in  an  early  20th*century  organization 
seeking  to  establish  a national  theatre  as  a memorial  to  Shakespeare. 

The  bid  of  just  under  2,000  pounds  (about  $4,000  Canadian)  was  supported,  in  part,  by  a 
fleeting  opportunities  grant  from  (he  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities  Research  Council. 

The  acquisition  complements  the  library’s  already  extensive  collection  of  archival  materials 
related  to  Shaw.  The  library  holds  one  of  the  world's  finest  collections  of  printed  materials  by  and 
about  Shaw,  purchased  in  1985  from  Dan  I^urence  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  who  is  literary  and 
dramatic  adviser  to  the  Shaw  estate,  literary  adviser  to  the  Shaw  Festival  and  adjunct  professor  in 
the  Department  of  Drama. 

U of  G also  houses  25  years  of  archival  materials  from  the  Shaw  Festival  at  Niagara-un-the-l^ke 
and  recently  completed  microfilming  the  complete  archives  of  Shaw’s  French  translator  and 
literary  agent,  Augu.stin  Hamon,  which  were  discovered  in  France  by  Prof.  Ian  Lubek, 
Psychology. 

The  newly  acquired  materials  from  London’s  Shakespeare  Memorial  Committee  document  the 
group’s  efforts  between  1909  and  1 91 2 to  form  a national  theatre  and  to  organize  exhibitions  and 
celebrations  of  Shakespeare’s  birthday.  Shaw  was  involved  in  this  unsuccessful  campaign  until  his 
death.  The  theatre  was  finally  built  in  London  in  the  1970s. 

The  placement  of  these  and  the  Hamon  archival  materials  in  the  library  will  provide  new 
resources  for  scholars  and  researchers  interested  in  the  works  of  Shaw  and  the  period  in  which  he 
lived,  says  associate  librarian  Ellen  Pearson.  O 

John  Sleeman  family  papers 
acquired  for  library  collection 


by  (floria  Troyer 
Archives,  Library 

The  library  has  acquired  the  letters  and  papers 
of  the  first  mayor  of  the  City  of  Guelph,  George 
Sleeman,  from  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario.  The  papers  are  part  of  several  collec- 
tions related  to  Wellington  County  that  Western 
has  transferred  to  Guelph  in  an  effort  to  free  up 
space  in  its  archives. 

The  Sleeman  papers  include  personal  and 
business  correspondence,  photographs,  cash 
books,  business  cards,  circulars,  brewing  licenses, 
broadsides,  legal  documents,  newspapers  and 
records  relating  to  Guelph’s  Maple  Leaf  baseball 
team,  of  which  he  was  president. 

Born  in  St.  David's  in  1 846,  Sleeman  was  the 
son  of  John  Sleeman.  owner  of  Guelph's  Silver 
Creek  Brewery,  The  senior  Sleeman  retired  in 
1 867  and  appointed  his  son  proprietor  of  the 
brewery. 

In  the  political  arena,  George  Sleeman  held 
positions  on  Guelph's  town  council  in  1876, 
was  a reeve  in  1 879,  was  elected  the  first  mayor 
of  the  city  in  1880  and  was  re-elected  in 
1881/1882,  1883.  1905  and  1906.  He  chaired 
the  local  provincial  exhibition  and  was  also 
head  of  the  board  of  parks  management.  After 
1906,  he  served  as  the  heat  and  light  com- 


missioner. 

Sleeman  promoted  the  Guelph  Opera  House 
Co.  and  built,  owned  and  operated  the  Guelph 
Street  Railway.  He  had  a great  interest  in  sports 
and  served  as  president  of  the  Guelph  Maple 
Leaf  Baseball  Club,  which  won  the  North 
American  championship  in  Waterdown.  N.Y., 
in  1874,  His  other  sporting  interests  included 
the  Guelph  Turf  Club,  the  Curling  Club  and  the 
Guelph  Rifle  Association,  where  he  held  the 
position  of  president  for  20  years. 

Sleeman  also  served  as  president  of  the 
Brewers  and  Maltsters  Association  of  Ontario, 
president  of  the  Wellington  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
and  president  of  the  Wellington  Hotel  Co. 
Married  to  Sarah  Hill  in  1863.  he  had  11 
children.  He  died  in  1926. 

In  1985,  Sleeman’s  great-great  grandson 
John  formed  a new  brewery  in  Guelph  bearing 
the  family  name.  Located  at  55 1 Clair  Road  W.. 
Sleeman  Brewing  and  Malting  Co.  will  reflect 
its  historic  past  in  its  bottles  — except  for  color 
and  size,  they  will  be  replicas  ol  the  originals. 
The  first  brew,  Sleeman’s  Cream  Ale,  is  based 
on  an  original  family  recipe  using  copper  kettles 
and  fire  brewing. 

Any  LI  of  G students  interested  in  the  science 
of  brewing  are  invited  to  apply  for  work  terms 
with  the  company.  O 


Computing  Services  seminars 


Computing  Services  invites  you  to  bring  your  lunch  and  join  other  campus  computer  users  in 
discussions  of  a variety  of  computer  topics  Wednesdays  throughout  the  fall  semester. 

All  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Computing  Services  seminar  room  in  the  Vehicle  Services 
building.  (Call  Ext.  8888  for  more  details.) 


Scheduled  seminar  topics  are  as  follows: 

Sept.  1 4 ~ Hard  disk  organization  tools  — Which  is  the  best  back-up  package?  Which  is  the 
menuing  system?  What  other  hard  disk  tools  are  useful? 

Sept.  21  - Statistical  package.s  - Is  SAS/PC  the  best?  What  are  the  alternatives?  Does 
statistics  belong  on  micros? 

Sept.  28  — Spreadsheet  review  — Users  of  such  popular  packages  as  1-2-3,  Excell,  Quattro 
and  Lucid-3D  will  discuss  which  is  the  best. 

Oct.  4 — PC  vs  Mac  — Which  of  these  popular  microcomputers  is  better? 

Oct.  1 2 — PC/MARKS  — See  this  package  demonstrated  and  suggest  desired  improvements 
to  the  author. 

Oct.  1 9 — UNIX  vs  DOS  vs  OS/2  — What  advantages  are  offered  by  these  operating  systems? 
In  what  situations  will  which  be  best?  Should  1 change?  What  resources  are  needed? 

Oct.  26  — Database  review  — Users  of  such  popular  packages  as  dBase.  Q«tA.  Paradox, 
Oracle  and  Reflex  will  tell  why  their  choice  is  best. 

Nov.  2 — System  development  in  ‘C’  — Why  is  this  language  so  popular?  Which  versions  are 
best?  Which  books  are  best  to  assist  the  user? 

Nov.  9 — QuickBASIC  IV  programming  — See  this  program  development  environment 
demonstrated.  Is  BASIC  a good  language  for  system  development? 

Nov.  1 6 — Expert  systems  — Who  is  using  this  technology  on  campus?  Where  is  it  applicable? 
What  packages  are  available? 

Nov.  23  — Desktop  publishing  review  — Which  DTP  Packages  are  being  used  on  campus? 
The  popular  DTP  packages  will  be  compared  and  rated. 

Nov.  30  — WordPerfect  — Is  this  package  still  the  best?  Is  release  5 living  up  to  its 
expectations? 

Dec.  7 — New  technology  — What  are  the  newest  computer  technologies?  When  will  we  get  to 
use  them?  O 
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Microcomputing,  athletic  conditioning,  oriental 
carpets  as  an  art  form,  foreign  languages, 
negotiating  skills,  human  resources  manage- 
ment . . . learning  opportunities  abound  in  U of 
G's  fall  ‘88  community  education  program. 
“Meetings  for  the  Mind.” 

Highlights  on  this  year's  agenda  include  the 
new  Conditioning  the  Athlete,  a one-day 
Saturday  clinic  Oct.  I that  is  specifically 
designed  to  provide  people  with  the  skill  -and 
know-how  to  train  themselves  and  others  effect- 
ively. 

Also  new  is  the  Computer  Consumer  Buying 
Guide  scheduled  for  Saturday  morning,  Oct.  29. 
Designed  to  help  prospective  computer  buyers 
save  time  and  money,  the  course  will  provide 
participants  with  an  opportunity  to  question  a 
computer  expert  and  participate  in  hands-on 
demonstrations  of  a variety  of  models  provided 
by  Guelph  retailers. 

Still  on  the  subject  of  computers,  the  Uni- 
versity is  bringing  back  its  course  on  Desktop 
Publishing,  to  be  offered  Thursday  evenings, 
beginning  Sept.  29.  Also  returning  is  the  popular 
Microcomputing  Series  that  provides  instruction 
for  both  beginners  and  advanced  users  of  Lotus 
1-2-3.  dBase  III  Plus  and  WordPerfect.  These 
sessions  are  held  week  nights  and  Saturdays, 
beginning  in  mid-September. 

Guelph’s  fall  program  offers  evening  instruc- 
tion in  French,  German.  Mandarin  and  Spanish. 
Specialized  courses  include  How  to  Learn  a 
Language  Sept.  20  and  Teaching  a Second 


Language  Monday  evenings,  beginning  Sept. 
20. 

A number  of  courses  are  aimed  at  enhancing 
personal  growth.  No  Longer  Together,  for  those 
who  have  recently  separated  or  divorced,  returns 
with  retired  Family  Studies  professor  Sam  Luker, 
on  Tuesday  evenings,  beginning  Oct.  18. 

On  Nov.  18  and  19,  Prof.  George  Penfold, 
University  School  of  Rural  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment, and  his  wife,  Marilyn,  an  individual, 
marital  and  family  therapist,  will  present 
Negotiating  with  Integrity.  Participants  will 
gain  a new  understanding  of  the  process  of 
negotiation. 

Guelph  business  consultant  Drew  Mitchell 
will  offer  two  courses  to  help  people  resolve  the 
conflict  and  complexity  that  can  be  so  destruc- 
tive in  both  personal  and  professional  situations. 
From  Chaos  to  Control:  Toward  Managing  a 
Mess,  to  be  offered  Oct.  5. 1 2 and  1 9 and  Nov.  9, 
will  give  participants  the  skills  they  need  to 
develop  a consistent  strategy  for  managing 
difficult  situations.  Confidence  and  Decision 
Making,  to  be  held  Nov.  1,8,  15  and  29.  will 
help  people  make  important  decisions  more 
easily  and  with  confidence. 

Exploring  Watercolors,  Symphonic  Music, 
How  to  'Write  a Short  Story,  Illustration:  the 
Practical  Art.  Indoor  Gardening,  Wine  Apprec- 
iation ...  the  list  goes  on. 

For  information  about  "Meetings  for  the 
Mind,”  certificate  programs  or  conferences  and 
special  events,  call  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education  at  Ext.  3956  or  3957.  O 


The  world  come.s  alive  with  color  at  any  time  of  begin  Oct.  4 as  part  of  the  Division  of  Continuing 
the  year.  Participants  in  Marlene  Jofriet’s  Education’s  “Meetings  for  the  Mind”  program 
“Exploring  Watercolors”  course  at  U of  G this  for  fall ’88. 

fall  will  work  at  their  own  pace  and  develop  Photo  by  John  Majorossy,  Photographic  Services 

their  skill  with  this  versatile  medium.  Classes 


eSA  hires  tenant  co-ordinator, 
produces  housing  guide 


The  Central  Student  Association  (CSA)  has 
hired  a student  tenant  co-ordinator  and  published 
a guide  to  help  students  with  housing  problems. 

As  co-ordinator  of  the  Student  Tenant 
Association,  Susan  Mel  lor.  a landlord  and 
graduate  of  U of  G,  will  act  as  a mediator 
between  student  tenants  and  city  landlords.  The 
association  plans  to  develop  a registry  of 
landlords  and  student  tenants  and  to  encourage 
more  people  to  rent  to  students. 

The  housing  guide,  produced  with  assistance 
from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Housing,  contains 
information  on  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 


tenants  and  landlords  and  other  legal  inform- 
ation. 

CSA  president  Craig  Sanderson  says  that 
because  of  the  housing  crunch  in  Guelph,  the 
guide  and  the  hiring  of  a co-ordinalor  are  “long 
overdue." 

Students’  Off-Campus  Housing  Guide  is  avail- 
able free  to  students  and  members  of  the 
community  at  these  locations:  the  CSA  office. 
Room  273  in  the  University  Centre,  the  UC 
information  desk,  Off-Campus  Housing  in 
Maritime  Hall  and  Guelph  Information,  161 
Waterloo  Ave.  O 


Research 


Patent  filed  for  ‘artificial  seed’  production 


by  Owen  Roberts 
Office  of  Research 

University  researchers  have  filed  a patent  for 
the  technology  to  mass  produce  “artificial 
seeds,”  an  important  step  in  the  propagation 
and  preservation  of  valuable  and  desirable  plant 
species. 

A team  led  by  Prof.  Bryan  McKersie,  Crop 
Science,  and  research  associate  Tissa  Senaratna 
has  spent  the  last  10  years  creating  the  genetics 
and  environment  that  would  favor  the  com- 
mercial development  of  non-sexually  derived  or 
“artificial”  alfalfa  seeds. 

The  process  they've  arrived  at  — essentially 
an  alternative  to  using  cuttings  to  reproduce  or 
clone  plants  — can  produce  6,000  seeds  from  a 
single  plant  in  just  60  days  and  can  be  applied  to 
other  plant  species.  The  artificial  alfalfa  seeds 
are  about  the  size  of  a conventional  carrot  seed 
and  weigh  only  half  as  much  as  a “real”  alfalfa 
seed. 

“You  can  take  only  20  or  30  cuttings  from  a 
plant,”  says  McKersie.  “We,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  far  from  our  upper  limit  at  6,000. 1 expect  it 
will  be  10  times  that  amount  once  we  start 
scaling  up.” 

The  technology  to  create  whole  plants  from 
small  pieces  of  plant  tissue  on  sterile  cultures  is 
well  known,  says  McKersie.  Researchers  cut  a 
small  piece  of  stem  or  leaf  from  the  plant, 
sterilize  it  to  kill  bacteria  and  place  it  in  a 
growth  medium  containing  the  herbicide  2,4-D. 

For  some  reason,  the  2,4-D  causes  some  cells 
to  act  like  fertilized  eggs  rather  than  normal 
plant  cells.  These  cells  grow  into  embryos, 
much  like  they  would  in  a seed  pod.  With  the 
help  of  certain  nutrients  and  growth  regulators, 
they  ultimately  develop  like  a seed. 


Until  now,  no  one  has  been  able  to  dry  these 
“artificial”  seeds  so  they  could  be  practically 
packaged,  shipped  or  stored.  By  introducing  a 
certain  combination  of  nutrients  during  the 
embryo  growth  stage  — to  mimic  what  occurs 
in  nature  — the  researchers  initiated  a devel- 
opmental process  that  provides  the  seeds  with  a 
tolerance  to  drying. 

The  process  opens  the  doors  for  commercial 
ventures,  says  McKersie.  “These  seeds  can  be 
raised  in  sterile  conditions  so  they  contain  no 
micro-organisms  or  diseases,  which  is  important 
for  global  distribution.”  And  although  the  re- 
searchers chose  alfalfa  seeds  to  refine  their 
process,  they  say  it  can  also  be  applied  to  other 
plants  that  are  considered  valuable. 

“Someone  may  have  a favorite  or  prize- 
winning shrub,  flower  or  other  ornamental 
species  that  they  want  exact  replicas  of,”  says 
McKersie.  “This  process  can  render  them  the 
desired  duplicates.  Another  application  would 
be  for  the  mass  production  of  self-sterile  hybrids 
that  can’t  produce  fertile  seed  themselves.  And 
varieties  requiring  cross-pollination  that  now 
are  subject  to  the  variability  of  nature  could  be 
produced  much  more  reliably.” 

Senaratna  says  this  process  lends  itself  well  to 
automation.  "In  the  very  near  future,  I envision 
robots  will  be  bagging  these  seeds,  to  keep  the 
process  sterile  and  to  make  it  more  economical 
for  consumers,” 

Industrial  and  Innovation  Services  in  the 
Office  of  Research  co-ordinated  the  patent 
application  with  the  researchers  and  is  investi- 
gating ways  to  commercialize  the  process. 

McKersie  and  Senaratna’s  research  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  Food  and  the  Natural  Sciences  and  Engin- 
eering Research  Council.  O 


Feeding  aspirin  to  cattle 
reveals  ‘perfect  platelet’ 


The  bovine  blood  platelet  is  the  “perfect 
platelet,”  says  a U of  G researcher  who  thinks 
this  discovery  may  lead  to  better  understanding 
and  treatment  of  human  heart  disease. 

A team  led  by  Prof.  Patricia  Gentry,  Bio- 
medical Sciences,  has  been  studying  the  bio- 
chemistry of  the  bovine  platelet  and  comparing 
it  with  the  human  cell.  As  part  of  the  research, 
aspirin  was  administered  in  a therapeutic  dose 
to  Holstein  cows. 

“Veterinarians  commonly  prescribe  aspirin 
as  an  analgesic  and  anti-inflammatory  drug  for 
domestic  animals  because  it  is  effective  and 
because  it . . . doesn’t  remain  in  body  tissues  or 
get  passed  on  to  milk."  says  Gentry. 

Researchers  know  that  aspirin  impairs  human 
platelet  function  by  inhibiting  the  release  of  a 
substance  called  thromboxane  A2.  which  is 
produced  when  platelets  clump  together  during 
blood  clot  formation. 

Thromboxane  A2  is  a potent  platelet  activator 
and  has  been  implicated  in  conditions  of  ex- 
cessive blood  coagulation,  such  as  thrombosis 
and  heart  attacks.  Recent  studies  suggest  that 
aspirin's  ability  to  impair  platelet  function  can 
reduce  the  risk  of  heart  attacks,  especially  in 
men. 

In  cattle,  however.  Gentry  and  her  team 
found  that  aspirin  did  not  alter  the  performance 


of  the  platelets.  This  discovery,  together  with 
other  data  from  Gentry’s  laboratory,  suggests 
that  the  bovine  platelet  doesn’t  rely  on  throm- 
boxane A2  formation  for  coagulation.  Instead, 
it  is  dependent  on  biochemical  pathways  and 
products  that,  coincidentally,  are  also  present 
(but  to  a lesser  degree)  in  human  platelets.  This 
means  bovine  platelets  have  great  potential  for 
use  as  model  cells  to  help  reveal  some  of  the 
many  secrets  of  human  platelets. 

“The  potential  benefit  for  human  medicine  is 
that  this  research  will  provide  information  for 
the  development  of  new  therapeutic  strategies 
for  the  control  of  platelet  function.”  says  Gentry. 
This  will  be  especially  relevant  in  treating 
cardiovascular  disease  in  people  who  can't  use 
aspirin. 

In  the  bovine  world,  “the  good  news  for 
veterinarians  is  that  aspirin  can  be  administered 
as  an  analgesic  to  cattle  with  minimal  risk  of 
producing  hemorrhagic  complications,”  she 
says. 

A report  on  this  project  has  been  accepted  by 
the  American  Journal  of  Veterinary  Research. 

Gentry’s  research  is  supported  by  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food  and  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  Engineering  Research 
Council.  O 


You  might  get  20  or  30  cuttings  from  a plant, 
but  Prof.  Bryan  McKerse,  Crop  Science,  left, 
and  research  associate  Tissa  Senaratna  have 
created  a way  to  grow  the  equivalent  of  6,000 
seedlings  from  a single  plant  — arlificial  seeds. 


They  have  filed  a patent  for  the  technology  to 
mass  produce  artificial  seeds,  an  important 
step  in  the  propagation  and  preservation  of 
valuable  and  desirable  plant  species. 

Photo  by  Owen  Roberts.  Office  of  Research 


Volunteers  needed  for  study 
of  Lou  Gehrig’s  disease 


A School  of  Human  Biology  profe.ssor  studying 
Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis  (ALS)  needs 
volunteers  with  the  disease  to  participate  in  his 
research. 

Prof.  John  Brooke  is  studying  the  extent  of  the 
progressive  deterioration  in  the  spinal  motor 
neural  pathway  of  victims  of  ALS,  which  is 
more  commonly  known  as  Lou  Gehrig’s  disease. 
He  has  studied  healthy  volunteers  for  compar- 
ative studies,  but  needs  more  ALS  patients  for 
his  research. 

The  cause  and  cure  of  the  disease  are  un- 
known. ALS  attacks  the  motor  neurons  that 
convey  the  brain’s  electrical  impulses  or  signals 
to  muscles  throughout  the  body.  When  the 
muscles  fail  to  receive  these  messages,  they 
wither  and  lose  their  strength,  and  the  victim 
becomes  paralysed. 

Life  expectancy  for  ALS  patients  is  about  30 
months  after  diagnosis.  As  many  as  eight  in 
100.000  Canadians  develop  the  disease  every 
year,  and  the  incidence  is  particularly  high  in 
southwestern  Ontario.  It  can  strike  adults  at  any 
age.  New  York  Yankee  star  Lou  Gehrig  and 
screen  star  David  Niven  were  famous  victims  of 
ALS. 


Brooke  is  using  electrical  stimulation  of 
nerves  in  limbs  to  evoke  responses  in  muscles.  It 
is  possible  to  select  pathways  in  the  spine  that 
involve  different  pools  of  neurons,  which  will 
allow  Brooke  to  establish  if  all  pools  lose  cells  at 
the  same  rate  or  if  some  show  a bigger  loss. 

He  is  also  studying  neuron  activation,  to 
determine  the  adequacy  of  the  neuro-transmitter 
chemical  that  causes  neurons  to  fire  in  both 
healthy  people  and  ALS  patients.  In  cases  where 
ALS  has  affected  only  one  limb  of  a patient, 
Brooke  is  trying  to  determine  if  there  is  evidence 
of  deterioration  in  spinal  nerve  cells  before 
symptoms  occur  in  the  healthy  limbs. 

Volunteers  are  needed  for  one-time  session.s 
of  three  to  four  hours,  or  for  ongoing  visits  if 
possible.  Brooke  says. 

This  summer,  he  received  $19,000  from  the 
Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis  Society  of  Canada 
to  continue  his  research.  His  grant  was  one  of 
nine  announced  by  Dr.  Arthur  Hudson,  chair  of 
the  society’s  scientific  advisory  committee.  A 
total  of  $240,000  wa.s  awarded  to  researchers  at 
universities  across  Canada. 


Four  U of  G faculty,  past  and  present,  received 
recognition  awards  from  Ontario  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  Food  Jack  Riddell  at  a summer 
garden  party  at  The  Arboretum.  The  awards 


are  part  of  th.‘  ministry's  celebration  of  its 
100th  anniversary.  From  left  to  right  are 
retired  OAC  dean  Rick  Richards,  retired 
Clinical  Studies  professor  Cliff  Barker,  Riddell, 


Animal  and  Poultry  Science  professor  Doug 
Morrison  and  retired  OVC  dean  Trevor  j'ones. 

Photo  by  OMAF 


At  a cheque  presentation  ceremony  July  25. 
Bill  Doole  of  Elora.  president  of  the  Wellington- 
Waterloo  chapter  of  the  society,  and  vice- 
president  Brenda  Bates  of  Guelph  commended 
Brooke  for  his  work, 

A retired  newspaper  editor.  Doole.  72.  was 
diagnosed  as  having  ALS  in  January  1987.  He 
formed  the  Wellington-Waterloo  group  in 
November  of  that  year.  Bates  lost  her  husband, 
Keith,  to  the  disease  two  years  ago.  Their 
daughter.  Rebecca.  1 2.  presented  the  cheque  to 
Brooke  in  memory  of  her  father.  Some  $2,000 
of  Brooke’s  grant  was  donated  by  the  local 
chapter  from  funds  raised  through  a June  flower 
sale  and  other  projects. 

Doole  says  public  awareness  of  ALS  is  limited, 
largely  because  of  the  short  life  span  of  most  of 
its  victims.  He  encourages  people  in  the  com- 
munity to  contact  him  at  846-9029  or  Bales  at 
822-8457  for  information  about  the  disease  or 
to  offer  their  services  to  the  local  chapter.  “We 
are  urgently  in  need  of  volunteers."  he  says. 

Anyone  interested  in  volunteering  for  Brooke’s 
research  should  call  the  School  of  Human 
Biology  at  Ext.  6713.0 
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Stickers  expire 

All  University  employees  are  reminded  that  the 
stickers  on  their  ID  cards  expire  Sept.  7.  Revali- 
dation stickers  for  the  current  year  can  be 
obtained  from  department  secretaries  or  admin- 
istrative assistants. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum's  fail  series  of  Sunday  afternoon 
walks  gets  under  way  Sept  25  with  "Fall  Birds" 
and  continues  Oct.  2 with  “Migration"  and  Oct. 
9 with  "Poems  for  Fall."  Designed  for  families, 
the  naturalist-led  walks  leave  from  The  Arbor- 
etum Nature  Centre  at  2 p.m.  On  Sept.  1 0,  there 
will  be  an  early  morning  walk  for  adults 
focusing  on  "Those  Confusing  Fall  Warblers." 
It  leaves  from  the  centre  at  8 a.m. 

Cardio-Vascular  Club 

For  the  24th  consecutive  year,  retired  human 
biology  professor  John  Powell  is  leading  the 
Cardio-Vascular  Club,  with  sessions  daily  from 
12:15  to  12:45  p.m.  The  group  meets  on  the 
football  field  or.  in  inclement  weather,  in  the 
wrestling  room  of  the  Athletics  Centre.  Parti- 
cipants are  asked  to  provide  a current  medical 
certificate  and  to  consult  with  Powell  before 
joining  the  group. 

Stress  management  programs 

The  Stress  Management  and  High  Performance 
Clinic,  formerly  the  Relaxation  and  Biofeedback 
Research/Therapy  Clinic,  will  offer  a variety  of 
programs  this  fall.  They  include  group  relaxation 
classes,  group  relaxation  for  students  in  resi- 
dence, biofeedback-assisted  group  relaxation,  a 
high  performance  class,  seminars  for  pro- 
fessional, business  and  community  groups  and 
private  training  sessions. 

Two  six-week  programs  of  relaxation  for 
stress  remediation  and  high  performance  will  be 
offered  at  noon  and  in  the  evenings  beginning 
the  last  week  of  September.  The  noon  class 
meets  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  at  12:10  p.m.;  the 
evening  class  meets  Mondays  and  Thursdays  at 
7 :30  p.m.  Cost  is  $1 00  for  the  evening  class  and 
S80  for  the  noon  class.  For  more  information,  or 
to  reserve  a place,  call  Ext.  2662  or  leave  a 
message  at  Ext.  6713. 

Night  at  the  races 

All  members  of  the  University  community  are 
invited  to  attend  a "Night  at  the  Races” 
sponsored  by  the  University  of  Guelph  Alumni 
Association  Oct.  4 at  the  Mohawk  Raceway. 
Buffet  dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.,  with  post  time  at 
7:30  p.m.  Cost  is  $22  per  person.  Phone  Ext. 
6544  to  reserve  by  Sept.  1 8. 

Education  materials  needed 

Education  materials  are  urgently  needed  by 
Development  for  the  Poor  (DP),  a grassroot 
non-governmental  organization  of  Bangladesh 
that  has  operated  in  127  villages  since  1984, 
providing  non-formal  education  for  children 
and  adults.  DP  runs  a children’s  education 
program  to  provide  basic  literacy,  numeracy 
and  social  studies  to  900  children  between  eight 
and  10.  There  is  a need  for  educational  kits  and 
support  materials  for  this  program.  Contact 
Dilip  Saha,  Director,  Development  for  the  Poor, 
GPO  Box  356,  Dhaka,  Bangladesh.  For  more 
information,  call  Franlie  Allen,  Centre  for 
International  Programs.  Ext.  6915. 

Lawn  sale 

The  Campus  Child-Care  Co-operative  will 
hold  a lawn  sale  Sept.  1 0 from  9 a.m.  to  3 p.m.  at 
346  Gordon  St.  The  sale  is  sponsored  by  the  30 
families  who  use  the  day-care  centre  to  raise 
funds  to  purchase  play  equipment.  Sale  items 
include  clothing,  records,  books,  furnishings, 
toys  and  car  accessories. 

Season  tickets 

Season  tickets  for  the  Gryphon  football  team's 
home  games  are  available  at  the  Athletics 
Centre  and  the  University  of  Guelph  Faculty 
Club,  Level  5.  University  Centre.  This  fall. 
Guelph  will  host  York  Yeomen,  Waterloo 
Warriors,  Wilfrid  Laurier  Golden  Hawks  and 
University  of  Western  Ontario  Mustangs.  The 
1988  season  also  offers  a "new  look”  cheer- 
leading squad,  a new  band  and  a fireworks 
display  at  the  Oct.  6 night  game  with  Wilfrid 
Laurier. 

Architectural  slides 

An  architectural  slide  collection  bequeathed  to 
the  Wellington  County  Museum  and  Archives 
by  former  U of  G fine  art  professor  Gordon 
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Couting  will  soon  be  available  for  public  use, 
thanks  to  a grant  from  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Culture  and  Communications  and  donations 
from  several  local  institutions  and  organizations. 
The  funds  will  be  used  to  duplicate  Couling's 
13,000  color  slides,  which  show  significant 
architectural  sites  in  Guelph  and  Wellington 
County.  These  duplicates  will  be  available  for 
loan  for  public  viewing  and  research  purposes. 
Donations  came  from  the  U of  G Library  and 
Department  of  History,  Guelph  Museums, 
Wellington  County  Museum  and  Archives, 
Wellington  County  Historical  Research  Society, 
Guelph  LACAC  and  the  Puslinch  Township 
LACAC. 

Faculty  Club  seeks  nominees 

The  Faculty  Club  seeks  nominations  for  five 
positions  on  its  board  of  directors.  Nominations 
can  be  made  by  any  seven  regular  members  in 
good  standing  to  a member  of  the  nominating 
committee.  Deadline  for  nominations  is  Sept.  7. 
Elections  will  be  held  at  the  club's  annual 
general  meeting  Sept.  28.  Members  of  the 
nominating  committee  are  Prof.  Sam  Sidlofsky, 
Ext.  2187;  Geoffrey  Byford,  Ext.  2048;  Prof. 
Bruce  Wilkie,  Ext.  4760;  Prof.  John  Hubert.  Ext. 
3136;  and  Prof.  Cameron  Man.  Ext.  8758. 
Nomination  forms  are  available  from  the  Faculty 
Club  office.  Level  5.  University  Centre,  Ext. 
8578. 

Abbie  Hoffman  to  speak 

U.S.  political  activist  Abbie  Hoffman,  known  as 
the  leader  of  the  1960s  “Yippie  Movement,” 
will  speak  at  War  Memorial  Hall  Sept.  13  at  8 
p.m.  on  "Watergate  to  Contragate;  Criminals  in 
the  White  House.”  He  will  discuss  the  illegal 
activities  of  the  While  Hpuse  and  the  CIA 
during  the  Nixon,  Carter  and  Reagan  years.  A 
defendant  in  the  Chicago  Eight  conspiracy  trial 
of  1968/69,  Hoffman  has  been  arrested  41 
times  and  is  the  subject  of  a 26,000-page  FBI 
file.  Tickets  are  available  at  the  University 
Centre  box  office  at  $6  general.  $5  for  students 
and  seniors.  Cost  at  the  door  is  $6.50  and  $5.50. 

Guide  to  IDRC 

The  International  division  of  the  Association  of 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada  has 
published  a comprehensive  guide  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  International  Development  Research 
Centre,  whose  mandate  is  to  contribute  to 
international  development  by  supporting  re- 
search in  the  Third  World.  The  bilingual  publi- 
cation — The  International  Development  Research 
Centre:  A Guide  for  the  Canadian  University 
Research  Community  — is  available  free  of 
charge  from  AUCC  Publications,  151  Slater  St., 
Ottawa  KIP  5N1, 613-563-1236. 


The  induction  of  six  people  into  the  Gryphon 
Club’s  Hall  of  Fame  will  be  one  of  the  highlights 
of  Homecoming  '88  Sept.  23  to  25. 

This  year’s  inductees  are  the  late  Glynn 
Griffiths,  0 AC  '30;  Dave  Hume,  OAC  ‘6 1 ; Pat 
Scollie,  OAC  '28;  Jean  Steckle,  Mac  '52;  Tony 
TenWesleneind,  OAC  '81;  and  Don  Westlake. 
CBS  '72.  The  induction  will  take  place  Sept.  23 
at  a dinner  in  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Griffiths  was  a champion  in  basketball, 
wrestling,  track,  gymnastics,  swimming,  fencing 
and  football.  He  was  the  captain  of  the  football 
team  in  1929.  Hume,  a football  player,  won  the 
Wildman  Trophy  in  1961/62  and  is  faculty 
adviser  for  the  athletics  advisory  council. 

Scollie  played  varsity  hockey,  soccer  and 
rugby.  Major  "O”  rugby  and  baseball.  Steckle 
won  the  first  Dominion  championship  in  archery 
in  1 948  and  was  champion  until  1951.  She  was 
the  first  woman  from  OAC  to  participate  in 
competitive  sport. 

TenWesleneind,  a volleyball  player,  was 
Ontario  University  Athletic  Association  (OU  AA) 
all-star  from  1978  to  1981,  All-Canadian  in 
1981  and  the  OUAA/Canadian  intercollegiate 
athletic  union  tournament  all-star  in  1978. 
Westlake,  who  played  fullback,  linebacker  and 
place  kicker  with  the  football  Gryphons,  was  U 


The  final  oral  examination  of  Broto  Tjipio 
Margo,  Physics,  a.  candidate  for  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree,  is  Sept.  7 at  10  a.m.  in  Room 
222  of  the  MacNaughton  building.  The  thesis  is 
“Molecular Theories ofNematic  Liquid  Crystals: 
Bulk  and  Interface."  Tjipto  Margo’s  supervisor 
is  Prof.  Donald  Sullivan. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Albert  Tenga, 
Horticultural  Science,  a candidate  for  the  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree,  is  Sept.  15  at  8:30  a.m.  in 
Room  1 24  of  the  Horticultural  Science  building. 
The  thesis  is  "Responses  of  Lycopersicon  es- 
culentum  Mill,  to  Ozone  in  Open-Top  Field 
Chambers  and  in  Laboratory  Growth  Cham- 
bers.” Tonga’s  supervisor  is  Prof.  Doug  Ormrod. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  David  St. 


of  G athlete  of  the  year  in  1970/71  and 
Wildman  Trophy  winner  1971/72. 

Dick  Brown,  former  head  football  coach  and 
assistant  basketball  coach,  and  Prof.  Wendy 
Parker.  Clinical  Studies,  OVC  ‘71,  a former 
athletic  representative  and  women’s  ice  hockey 
manager,  will  be  inducted  as  "builders”  for  their 
contributions  to  athletics  at  the  University. 

The  1958  hockey  team  will  also  be  honored 
at  the  dinner  with  a special  plaque. 

Tickets  for  the  dinner  are  $40  per  perso  i and 
are  available  at  the  University  Centre  box 
office,  Ext.  3940. 

Other  highlights  of  Homecoming  ‘88  include 
a barbecue  for  new  students  at  Alumni  House 
Sept.  22  at  5 p.m.,  a Northern  Pikes  concert  in 
Peter  Clark  Hail  Sept.  23  at  9 p.m.,  the  annual 
parade  at  noon  Sept.  24,  followed  by  the 
football  game  at  2 p.m.,  when  the  Gryphons  will 
take  on  the  Waterloo  Warriors. 

The  School  of  Landscape  Architecture  is  also 
organizing  a special  celebration  for  its  alumni. 

For  ticket  information,  call  Alumni  House  at 
Ext.  2102.  Hall  of  Fame  dinner  tickets  cost  $40 
per  person  ($20  is  tax  deductible)  and  are 
available  only  at  the  Athletics  Centre,  Ext. 
3430.  O 


Aubin,  Pathology,  a candidate  for  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree,  isSept.  19  at  1 0 a.m.  in  Room 
2635.  OVC.  The  thesis  is  "Thyroid  Function 
and  Epidermal  Growth  in  Beluga  Whales. 
Delphinapierus leucas."  Sl  Aubin’s  supervisor  is 
Prof.  Joe  Geraci. 

The  final  oral  examination  of  Douglas  King. 
Physics,  a candidate  for  the  doctor  of  philosophy 
degree,  is  Sept.  26  at  1 0 a.m.  in  Room  434  of  the 
MacNaughton  building.  The  thesis  is  "Quark 
Model  Matrix  Elements  with  an  Arbitrary 
Number  of  Colors."  King’s  supervisor  is  Prof. 
Gabriel  Karl. 

Interested  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity are  invited  to  attend.  O 
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The  end  of  Phase  1 of  the  joint  University/ 
Chamber  of  Commerce  hospital  payroll 
deduction  program  has  been  reached.  Phase 
2 will  start  in  1989  when  the  new  payroll 
system  is  in  operation. 

Phase  1 has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
two  hospitals  — both  SL  Joseph’s  and  the 
Guelph  General  will  benefit  with  new 
buildings,  equipment  and  staff  Your  health 
will  be  in  better  hands  — and  better 
facilities.  Your  pledges,  donations  and  cash 


exceeded  $90,000,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
see  University  personnel  and  friends  of  the 
University  putting  their  money  where  their 
bodies  may  be. 

The  people  who  so  generously  donated 
gave  an  average  of  $77 1 each  through  cash 
and  cheques  and  $308  per  person  through 
money  pledges,  beginning  with  the  new 
payroll  deduction  program  in  1989. 

The  campaign  will  be  dormant  until  the 
new  year  to  allow  the  United  Way  canvass 


DIRECTED  BY  THE 

GUELPH  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


to  achieve  its  objective.  Both  programs  are 
fully  supportive  of  each  other  and  will  fill  a 
great  social  demand  and  personal  need  in 
the  city  and  its  surroundings. 

Thank  you  for  your  generosity  in  1988, 
and  remember  — Phase  2 of  the  joint 
hospital  campaign  will  need  your  support 
in  1 989.  Plan  to  pledge. 


. . .HELP  YOURSELF, 

BY  HELPING  THE  HOSPITALS.' 


Keith  Ronald,  Campaign  Chair 


Goming  events 


WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  7 

Graduate  Students’  Day  - Registration.  8:30  to 
9 a.m.,  McLaughlin  102;  Plenary  Session,  9 
a.m..  McLaughlin  1 02;  Workshops.  1 0;  1 5 a.m. 
to  noon,  and  1 to  2:45  p.m,,  MacKinnon  Level  3; 
Plenary  Session,  3 p.m.,  McLaughlin  102. 

Orientation  - School  of  Human  Biology  Meeting, 

9 a.m..  Human  Biology  207;  OAC  Meeting. 
9:30  a.m.,  Bolany/Genetics/Zoology  200;  Arts 
College  Meeting  and  Social  Science  College 
Meeting.  1 0 a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall,  UC  Level  0; 
FACS  College  Meeting,  1 0 a.m.,  War  Memorial 
Hall;  Lost  and  Hungry?  opens  at  10  a.m., 
Branion  Plaza;  OAC  Diploma  Academic  Pro- 
gram Meeting,  10: 1 5 a.m.,  BGZ 1 00;  B.Sc.fAgr.) 
Program  Meeting,  10:15  a.m.,  BGZ  200; 
B.Sc.(Eng.)  Program  Meeting,  10:15  a.m., 
Engineering  112A;  BLA  Program  Meeting. 
Landscape  Architecture  204;  B. Sc. (Earth 
Science  and  Food  Science)  Program  Meeting, 
1 0:30  a.m.,  MacNaughton  1 05  and  1 1 3;  B.  A.Sc. 
Academic  Advising  Meeting,  1 1 a.m.,  War 
Memorial  Hall;  B.Comm.  Brunch  and  Faculty 
Discussions.  11  a.m.,  HAFA  113;  Biological 
Science  College  Meeting,  1 1 a.m.,  MacNaughton 
1 05  and  1 1 3;  Physical  Science  College  Meeting, 
11  a.m.,  MacNaughton  105  and  113;  OAC 
Timetable  Problem  Workshop,  1 1 :45  a.m.,  BGZ 
200;  Arts  Luncheon,  noon.  Bullring  Green; 
Social  Science  Luncheon,  noon,  Branion  Plaza; 
FACS  ‘92  Luncheon,  noon,  in  front  of  FACS; 
OAC  Sub  Luncheon,  noon,  Alumni  Stadium; 
Biological  Science  Luncheon  and  Suntan  Party, 
noon.  Biology  House;  Physical  Science  Sub 
Luncheon,  noon,  in  front  of  Chemistry/ 
Microbiology;  HAFA  Mania  BBQ,  at  Elora 
Gorge  — meet  bus  at  1 2:30  p.m.  at  Macdonald 
Hall;  Free  Co-ed  Aquafit  Classes,  1 p.m.. 
Athletics  Centre;  Arts  and  Social  Science 
Timetable  Workshop,  1:30  p.m.,  Chemistry/ 
Microbiology  200;  FACS  Timetable  Workshop, 
1:30  p.m.,  Macdonald  Hall  149;  Biological 
Science  Timetable  Workshop,  1:30  p.m.,  Mac- 
Naughton 105  and  113;  Physical  Science 
Timetable  Workshop.  1 :30  p.m.,  MacNaughton 
105;  Pep  Rallies  for  Scavenger  Hunt.  2 p.m.. 
Bullring  Green  (Arts).  Branion  Plaza  (Social 
Science),  front  entrance  of  FACS  (FACS), 
Alumni  Stadium  (OAC),  Biology  House  (CBS), 
front  lawn  of  Chemislry/Microbiology  (CPS); 
Scavenger  Hunt,  2:30  p.m.;  Sundae  Pit  Stop. 
3:30  p.m.,  FACS;  Tie-Dye  Seminar,  4 p.m..  East 
Residences  fireside  lounge  patio;  Massage 
Clinic,  4 p.m.,  Lambton  Hall  games  room;  Tour 
of  Guelph  — Mac  Style,  4 p.m.  — meet  bus  at 
Macdonald  Hall;  Free  Co-op  Swimming  Im- 
provement Clinic,  4:30  p.m..  Athletics  Centre; 
Video  Time,  7 p.m.,  East  Residences  fireplace 
lounge;  Maids  Scavenger  Hunt.  8 p.m..  Maids 
Hall  lounge;  College  Day  Dance,  9 p.m.. 
Athletics  Centre;  Stargazing,  9 p.m.,  Mac- 
Naughton building. 

THURSDAY,  Sept.  8 

Orientation  - Plant  Sale,  9:30  a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  UC 
courtyard;  Departmental  Displays,  1 0 a.m.  to  4 
p.m.,  UC  courtyard;  Lost  and  Hungry?  opens  at 

10  a.m.,  Branion  Plaza;  International  Student 
Luncheon,  noon,  UC  441;  Concert,  noon. 
Branion  Plaza;  Gryphon  Express,  noon,  UC 
courtyard;  Free  Fitness  Classes,  12:10  p.m., 
main  gym.  Athletics  Centre;  Free  Co-ed  Aquafit 
Classes,  1 p.m..  Athletics  Centre;  Lambton 
Shuffle,  4 p.m.  — meet  in  Lambton  Hall  front 
lobby;  Free  Co-ed  Swimming  Improvement 
Clinic,  4:30  p.m..  Athletics  Centre;  Human 
Biology  Barbecue,  5 p.m.,  Human  Biology  front 
entrance;  Time  for  Quiet  Prayer,  5:10  p.m.. 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5;  University  Catholic 
Community  Social  Evening,  6 p.m.,  UC  334; 
East  Residences  Herb  Tarlek  Social,  6 p.m.. 
East  Residences  fireplace  lounge;  Pizza/ 
Spaghetti-Eating  Contest,  6:30  p.m..  Mountain 
Cafeteria;  How  to  Get  Ahead  at  Guelph.  7 p.m.. 
Harbor,  Maritime  Hall,  House  2,  Level  5 lounge; 
Mature  Student  Meeting,  7:30  p.m.,  OTAS 
lounge,  UC  Level  5;  Information,  Coffee  and 
More,  8 p.m.,  UC  103;  Video  Night,  8 p.m., 
Lambton  Hall  games  room;  Club  404  Night. 
8:30  p.m.  — meet  bus  at  Macdonald  Hall  at 
8:30  p.m.  or  9:30  p.m.,  or  Prairie  Hall  at  8:45 
p.m.  or  9:45  p.m.;  Pink  Flamingo  Party,  9 p.m., 
Creelman  Hall,  $2.50;  Interhall  Annual  Wel- 
come Dance,  9 p.m.  Peter  Clark  Hall,  UC. 

FRIDAY,  Sept.  9 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

Orientation  - Plant  Sale,  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  UC 
courtyard;  Departmental  Displays,  10  a.m.  to  4 
p.m.,  UC  courtyard;  Free  Fitness  Classes,  1 2: 1 0 
p.m.,  main  gym.  Athletics  Centre;  How  to  Get 
Ahead,  3 p.m..  Schooner.  Maritime  Hall,  House 
2.  Level  5 lounge;  Tie-Dye  Party,  4 p.m.. 


Lennox-Addington  front  lawn;  Big  4 Games.  4 
p.m.,  Johnston  Green;  Lambton  Surprise  Event, 
4 p.m.,  Lambton  Hall  fireplace  lounge;  Mills 
Social,  7 p.m..  Mills  Hall  main  lounge;  Video 
Time,  7 p.m.,  East  Residences  fireplace  lounge; 
Cabaret,  8 p.m..  La  Maison  Francaise;OCUS  at 
the  Movies,  9 p.m.,  UC  103;  Johnston  Street 
Dance,  9 p.m..  Stadium  Walk. 

SATURDAY,  Sept.  10 

The  Arboretum  - “Those  Confusing  Fall 
Warblers"  (adults),  8 a.m..  Arboretum  Nature 
Centre. 

Orientation  - OCUS  Warm-up  Breakfast,  9 
a.m.,  UC  Level  2 balcony;  Continental  Brekky, 
9 a.m..  Mills  Hall  main  lounge;  Breakfast  at 
Macdonald’s,  9 a.m.,  Macdonald  Hall  second- 
floor  lounge;  Yummy  Munchies  for  Your 
Tummy,  9 a.m.,  Maritime  Quad;  Breakfast  in 
the  Pit,  9 a.m.,  Lennox-Addington  patio/pit; 
Fall  Frosh  Challenge.  1 0 a.m.,  Johnston  Green; 
Barbecue,  ! p.m..  Alumni  Stadium;  Football — 
Guelph  vs  York,  2 p.m.  Alumni  Stadium; 
Baseball,  2 p.m..  East  Residences;  Pre-toga 
Video,  7 p.m.,  Lennox-Addington  fireplace 
lounge;  International  House  Party,  8 p.m., 
Watson  Hall;  Pre-toga  Warm-up,  8 p.m,, 
Macdonald  Hall  sanctuary  lounge;  Toga!  Toga! 
Toga!,  9 p.m.,  Mills  Hall,  Lambton  Hall,  East 
Residences,  Johnston  Hall. 

SUNDAY,  Sept.  11 

Orientation  - Petit  Dejeuner,  1 0 a.m.,  Lennox- 
Addington  pit;  Lambton  Brunch,  1 1 a.m., 
Lambton  Hall  games  room;  East  Noon  Brunch, 
noon.  East  Residences  fireplace  lounge  and 
patio;  Mac/Maids  Guelph  Lake  Trip,  noon  — 
meet  bus  at  Mac  Circle;  East  Scavenger  Hunt.  1 
p.m..  East  Residences  centre  desk;  OCUS  Trip 
to  Elora  Gorge,  1 p.m.  — meet  bus  at  UC  at  1 
p.m,  or  St,  George’s  Square  at  1:15  p.m,; 
Something  Sundays,  2 p.m..  Maritime  Hall; 
Sports  at  East  Residences,  2 p.m..  Glengarry 
doors;  Family  Swim,  2 p.m..  Athletics  Centre; 
Bike  Tour  of  Guelph,  2:30  p.m..  Athletics 
Centre;  Swim  Lengths,  3:30  p.m.  Athletics 
Centre:  Lambton’s  Laundry  Lesson,  4 p.m., 
Lambton  Hall  laundry  room;  Student  Welcome 
Service,  5 p.m.,  Christian  Reformed  Church. 
287  Water  St.;  East  Residences  Awards,  7 p.m.. 
East  Residences  fireplace  lounge;  Video  Extra- 
vaganza, 7 p.m,  Lennox-Addington  fireplace 
lounge;  Mac/Mills  Video  Night,  7 p.m.,  Mills 
Hall  main  lounge;  Video  Night,  8 p.m.,  Lambton 
Hall  games  room. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m., 
Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry. 
10:30  a.m..  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 


MONDAY,  Sept.  12 

Schedule  of  Events  - Last  day  for  late  regis- 
tration. 

Orientation  - Free  Fitness  Classes,  1 2: 1 0 p.m., 
main  gym.  Athletics  Centre;  Snooker  League, 
7:30  p.m..  Games  Room/Sports  Bar,  UC  Level 
3;  Co-op  Welcome  Meeting,  7:30  p.m.,  Peter 
Clark  Hall. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  5:10  p.m., 
Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 

TUESDAY,  Sept.  13 

Orientation  - Free  Fitness  Classes,  12:10  p.m, 
main  gym.  Athletics  Centre. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10  p.m.. 
Chapel.  UC  Level  5;  What  1 Believe,  4 p.m.,  UC 
335. 

Lecture  — “Watergate  toContragate:  Criminals 
in  the  White  House.”  Abbie  Hoffman,  8 p.m.. 
War  Memorial  Hall.  $6.50  general.  $5.50 
students. 


WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  14 

Worship  - Feminist  and  Christian.  10:10  a.m., 
UC  Level  5,  call  Ext.  2390  for  more  information: 
Immanuel  Christian  Fellowship,  5 p.m.,  287 
Water  St.;  Welcome  Supper  and  Coffee  House, 
5 to  8 p.m.,  OTAS  lounge,  UC  Level  5. 
Computing  Seminar  - “Hard  Disk  Organization 
Tools,”  noon,  seminar  room,  Computing 
Services. 

Orientation  - Concert,  noon.  UC  courtyard; 
Free  Fitness  Classes.  12:10  p.m.,  main  gym. 
Athletics  Centre. 

SUNDAY,  Sept.  18 

Worship  - Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry,  8 
p.m,.  Chapel,  UC  Level  5. 


MONDAY,  Sept.  19 

Lecture  - “Hormone  Mutants  as  a Tool  in  the 
Study  of  Control  of  Seed  Dormancy  and 
Germination,"  Cees  Karssen,  4 p.m..  Arboretum. 
Continuing  Education  - “Teaching  a Second 
Language,”  7 p.m.,  10  weeks,  register  at  Ext. 
3956/7. 

TUESDAY,  Sept.  20 

Lecture  - “Ecological  Factors  Affecting  the 
Germination  of  Weed  Seeds,”  Cees  Karssen,  3 
p.m.,  Botany/Genetics/Zoology  1 17. 


WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  21 

Worship  - Feminist  and  Christian.  1 0: 1 0 a.m., 
UC  Level  5,  call  Ext.  2390  for  more  information; 
Community  Fellowship.  5 to  8 p.m.,  OTAS 
lounge.  UC  Level  5. 

Computing  Seminar  - “Statistical  Packages," 
noon,  seminar  room.  Computing  Services. 

Plant 

physiologist 
to  give 

C-I-L  lecture 

A renowned  plant  physiologist  is  coming  to  U of 
G as  part  of  Chipman’s  C-I-L  Distinguished 
Lectureship  Series.  Dr.  Cees  M.  Karssen  of  the 
plant  physiology  department.  Agricultural  Uni- 
versity at  Wageningen,  the  Netherlands,  will 
speak  Sept.  19  and  20. 

Karssen,  who  investigates  the  effect  of  hor- 
mones on  seeds,  will  discuss  “Hormone  Mutants 
as  a Tool  in  the  Study  of  Control  of  Seed 
Dormancy  and  Germination"  Sept.  1 9 at  4 p.m. 
at  The  Arboretum.  A reception,  hosted  by 
Chipman,  the  Department  of  Botany,  the 
College  of  Biological  Science  and  the  Plant 
Biotechnology  Centre  will  follow. 

The  second  lecture,  “Ecological  Factors  Af- 
fecting the  Germination  of  Weed  Seeds,"  is 
Sept.  20  at  3 p.m.  in  Room  117  of  the 
Botany/Genetics/2^ology  building.  Both  lec- 
tures are  free  and  open  to  the  public. 

Karssen.  whose  research  work  includes  a 
study  of  (he  interaction  of  light,  hormones  and 
temperature  in  the  regulation  of  dormancy  and 
germination,  has  been  an  invited  lecturer  at 
universities  throughout  Europe,  North  America 
and  Israel.  He  is  a member  of  the  Federation  of 
European  Societies  of  Plant  Physiologists  and 
the  Royal  Botanical  Society  of  the  Netherlands. 

C-l-L  is  a manufacturer  of  fertilizers  and 
other  agricultural  chemicals.  Chipman,  a bus- 
iness unit  of  C-I-L,  develops  and  markets  crop 
protection  products  and  consumer  lawn  and 
garden  products.  C-I-L  sponsors  the  Distin- 
guished Lectureship  Series  as  part  of  its  com- 
mitment to  higher  education.  It  also  supports 
post-secondary  institutions  through  research 
funding  and  capital  grants.  O 


Vets  from  Indonesia  study  at  Guelph 


Seven  veterinarians  from  Indonesia  spent  the 
summer  at  U of  G studying  project  management 
in  the  Kalimantan  Livestock  Development 
Project  Planning  and  Management  Course. 

The  large-animal  practitioners  from  Borneo 
work  in  developing  cattle  stocks  and  they  came 
here  to  improve  what  they  can  do  with  their 
limited  resources,  says  Brian  Brandenburg, 


president  of  Guelph  International  Development 
Consultants,  (GIDC),  which  organized  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  seven  participants,  who  arrived  in  Canada 
in  June  and  left  in  August,  studied  database 
development,  principles  of  animal  health  man- 
agement, budgeting  and  economic  analysis, 
project  monitoring  and  evaluation  and  time 


management.  GIDC  and  the  Division  of  Inter- 
national Training  put  together  the  course 
content. 

“The  conditions  are  very  different  in  our 
country.”  said  participant  J.D.  Sudibjo  Marto- 
pangarso.  “But  we  can  take  what  we  learn  here 
and  implement  the  suitable  things  at  home.”  O 


Seven  Indonesian  veterinarians  came  to  U of  G 
(his  summer  o study  project  management. 
Front  row,  from  left  to  right:  Harjoto  DJojosoe- 
karto;  Padang  Bambang  Wirjono;  Wawan 
Setiawan;  Liz  Cockbum,  International  Train- 


ing; Sudomo;  J.B.  Sudibjo  Martopangarso. 
Back  row;  Prof.  Mark  Waldron,  director  of  the 
School  of  Continuing  Education;  Zamzuri; 
Brian  Brandenburg,  president  of  Guelph  Inter- 
national Development  Consultants;  Hadi  Soe- 


narto;  Sandra  Cairns  and  Tim  Babcock,  Inter- 
national Training. 

Pholo  by  David  Thomas.  PRl 
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I»NEW  SHOW 


atre  in  the  Trees^ 


DINNER  THEATRE  - LOOK. NO  HANS! 


a comedy  by  John  Chapman  & Michael  Pcrtwcc 


BUFFET;  6:00  for  6:30  p.m.  - PLAY  8:00  p.m. 

DATE:  Sept.  17,24;  Oct.  1,22,29;  Nov.  5,12,18,19,26;  Dec.  3,9,10,17 

CAST:  John  Snowdon,  Wayne  Moore,  Margaret  Snowdon,  Pat  Sproat, 

Joanne  Y.  Evans,  Victoria  Campbell. 

THEATRE  DOWNSTAIRS  PRODUCTIONS,  Direeted  by  John  Liddle. 

Private  Group  Bookings  (e.g,  office  parties)  are  available  on  request. 


TICKETS:  $29.50 

Available  at  Box  Office,  University  Centre  (Ext.  3940) 
For  more  information,  call  824-4120,  Ext,  21 13, 


THE  ARBORETUM 


UNIVERSITY 

^GUELPH 


Personnel 
Report 

Appointments 

Prof.  Gerald  Manning,  Department  of 
English  Language  and  Literature,  became 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Music  Sept.  I for 
a three-year  term. 

Prof.  Terry  Crowley,  History,  has  been 
appointed  acting  director  of  the  School  of 
Continuing  Education  as  of  Sept.  I while 
Prof.  Mark  Waldron  is  on  administrative 
leave. 

Dr.  Eva  Nagy,  research  associate  in  the 
Department  of  Veterinary  Microbiology  and 
Immunology,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  in  that  department  as  of  Aug.  1. 

Dr.  David  Wolyn  of  the  department  of 
horticulture.  Cook  College,  Rutgers  Uni- 
versity, has  been  appointed  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Horticultural 
Science  as  of  Dec.  1. 

Dr.  Kerry  Lissemore,  previously  a research 
assistant  and  graduate  student  in  the  De- 
partment of  Population  Medicine,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  professor  in  that  de- 
partment as  of  July  15. 

Dr.  Robert  Stubbings  of  Mississauga  has 
been  appointed  adjunct  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science 
for  a three-year  term  that  begins  Sept.  15. 

Michelle  McCarthy-Brown  will  assume 
the  position  of  manager  of  salary  admin- 
istration and  records  in  Personnel,  effective 
Sept.  12.  O 


Prof.  Pathria  of  the  physics  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Waterloo  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the  Guelph- 
Waterloo  Program  for  Graduate  Work  in 
Physics  (GWP)^.  His  term,  which  began 
July  I,  runs  until  June  30,  1990.  Pathria 
succeeds  Prof.  Ian  Dagg  of  U of  W’s 
physics  department,  who  resigned  to 
become  chair  of  that  department  July  I. 
Pathria,  who  has  been  on  U of  W faculty 
since  1971,  received  that  university’s  dis- 
tinguished teacher  award  in  1977.  He  is  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Physical  Society 
and  has  published  90  research  papers  and 
two  books.  His  book  on  statistical  mechan- 
ics is  used  in  the  (GWP)^  curriculum  and 
has  been  reprinted  seven  times.  He  has 
also  served  on  the  (GWP)^  co-ordinating 
and  admissions  committees.  O 


Personals  — 

For  Sale:  Tandy  200  portable  computer, 
with  expanded  memory  and  disk  drive.  Ext. 
2592.  Updated,  three-bedroom  condo  town- 
house  in  central  Guelph,  1,800  square  feet, 
Oct.  3 1 possession,  763-2627.  Red  Merle 
Australian  shepherd  puppies,  males  and 
females,  ready  to  go  Sept.  10,  821-5810. 
1987  Yamaha  Trailway  200,  excellent 
condition,  3,300  km,  Mary,  824-6628 
evenings.  1983  Volkswagen  Jetta,  66,000 
km,  sun  roof,  AM/FM  stereo,  all  original, 
822-7264.  Child's  judo  suit.  Ext.  3044, 822- 
0289  evenings.  Aquarium  and  stand,  humid- 
ifier, bedroom  suite,  enamel  top  table,  desk 
and  chair,  industrial  vacuum,  lawnmower, 
763-2012  after  5:30  p.m.  New,  semi- 
detached four-bedroom  house,  12  miles 
from  University  on  Hwy.  24,  immediate 
possession,  821-1939.  Wooden  basement 
windows,  girl's  standard  bicycle,  large 
aluminum  stock  pot  and  salad  bowl,  small 
golf  bag,  822-3129.  Ikea  bunk  beds,  ladder 
included,  good  condition,  821-4915. 
Women's  Raleigh  bicycle,  blue,  hardly  used, 
Ext.  2287.  Spacious  home  on  large  lot  in  old 
University  neighborhood,  836-7657.  Big 
microwave  oven,  like  new,  763-4695  after  5 
p.m.  Two-bedroom  condo,  1,250  square 
feet,  two  baths,  eat-in  kitchen,  new  building 
in  Fergus,  November  possession,  Ann,  846- 
5006  after  6 p.m.  Dinette  set,  round  wood- 
grain  arborite  top,  chrome  pedestal  base, 
four  upholstered  swivel  chairs,  821-7574. 

For  Rent:  Two-bedroom  apartment,  main 
floor  in  stone  house  near  Exhibition  park, 
$750  plus  utilities,  763-022 1 . Fully  furnished 
home,  three-minute  walk  to  campus,  January 


The  Sisters  of  Charity  officially  handed  over 
Mount  Saint  Vincent  University  to  the  insti- 
tution’s lay  board  of  governors  in  July.  The 
change  marks  the  end  of  a 1 15-year  assoc- 
iation between  the  university  and  the  reli- 
gious order. 

Nipissing  University  College  is  seeking 
degree  granting  powers  from  the  Ontario 
government.  The  independent  institution 
currently  operates  under  the  Corporations 
Act  and  has  50  full-time  and  77  part-time 
faculty.  In  1987/88,  there  were  600  full-time 
students  and  2,334  part-time  students  en- 
rolled at  the  college. 


to  May  31,  1989,  responsible  adults  only, 
references  required,  $775  plus  utilities, 
Joanne,  Ext.  2323.  Shared  accommodation 
in  spacious  four-bedroom  home,  backing  on 
conservation  area,  parking  included,  763- 
5506.  Semi-detach^  three-bedroom  family 
home  for  three  years,  near  downtown,  well- 
suited  for  young  children,  appliances,  piano, 
computer,  available  OcL  31,  $900  a month 
plus  utilities,  negotiable,  823-8444. 

Available:  Weekly  day  care  for  children  two 
years  and  up  in  home  close  to  University, 
playground,  lunch  provided,  763-7747.  Day 
care  for  one  or  two  pre-schoolers  with 
mother  of  one  in  her  own  home,  822-7234. 
Horae  day  care  across  from  Stone  Road 
mall,  daily  program,  nutritious  meals,  full- 
time pre-schoolers,  Jane.  763-5462.  Mature 
couple  to  look  after  your  home  while  you’re 
vacationing  this  winter  — pets,  plants,  snow 
removal  and  other  services  included,  821- 
1 592.  Boarding  for  horses,  excellent  pasture 
and  box  stalls,  close  to  Guelph,  763-4695 
after  5 p.m.  Portraits  of  family  members  and 
pets,  drawn  or  painted.  Ext.  8583  or  821- 
3917  after  5 p.m. 

Wanted:  Part-time/short-term  employment 
for  virologist  experienced  in  viral  immunol- 
ogy, cell  culture  methods  and  related  tech- 
niques, 763-6990  evenings.  Work  as  a live- 
in  nanny  for  Budapest  woman,  qualified 
high  school  teacher,  824-248 1 . Four-drawer 
filing  cabinet,  Ext  3044, 822-0289  evenings. 
To  share  a ride  to  and  from  Toronto  Monday 
to  Friday,  from  October  to  February,  Cathy, 
Ext.  4 145. 


The  summer’s  drought  has  another  victim. 
Poor  farm  prospects  have  forced  the  Uni- 
versity of  Regina  to  postpone  its  "bushels  for 
books”  project  for  farmers  to  donate  a 
portion  of  the  proceeds  from  their  grain 
deliveries  to  the  university's  library  — a plan 
worked  out  in  co-operation  with  the  Sas- 
katchewan Wheat  Board.  U of  R president 
Lloyd  Barber  says  the  university  in  all 
conscience  can't  expect  donations  at  a time 
when  drought  and  erosion  are  ravaging  the 
agricultural  mainstay  of  the  province.  The 
wheat  board  has  agreed  to  reinstate  the 
program  when  farm  prospects  improve.  (Notes 
fromAUCOO 


Have  your  say  . . . 

At  Guelph  welcomes  contributions  from  members  of  the  University  community. 

Letters  to  the  editor,  faculty,  staff  and  student  activities,  articles  for  "Forum"  — the 
editorial  section  — • and  speeches  are  welcome.  If  you  know  someone  who  would  make  a 
good  subject  for  a human  interest  article  for  the  "Focus”  column,  give  us  a call. 

Letters  and  editorials  should  be  typed,  double  spaced  and  signed  by  the  author.  Each  will 
be  verified  by  a phone  call.  The  executive  editor  reserves  the  right  to  select,  edit  and  position 
all  copy. 

If  you  have  ideas  on  how  to  make  At  Guelph  a more  informed  and  involved  University 
community  publication,  call  or  write  Public  Relations  and  Information,  Level  4,  University 
Centre,  Ext.  3864.  O 
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_ , - Being  quick  on  to  the  market  is  imperative  for 

InSlClC*  V./OVCr»  potato  producers  — they  earn  twice  as  much 

selling  spuds  during  the  first  week  of  the 
harvest  than  they  do  later,  when  the  market 

The  associate  vice>president$  1 getsglutted.Prof.RobertCoffin, Horticultural 

Lewis:  On  the  world  stage 2 Science,  above,  has  developed  Ontario’s  earliest 

maturing  potato  variety,  the  “Eramosa,”  to 
help  maximize  potato  farmers’  returns.  (See 
story,  page  1.) 
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partnership  whose  time  had  come 


by  Barbara  Chance 


hen  Prof.  Len  Conolly  officially  moved  into 
the  administrative  office  of  the  associate  vice- 
president,  academic.  Sept.  I , he  didn’t  close  the 
door  behind  him  on  his  academic  life. 

"Teaching  and  research  are  very  important  to 
me,"  he  says.  “One  of  my  goals  is  to  maintain  an 
active  teaching  and  research  program,  as  well 
as  be  a proficient  and  effective  administrator.” 

The  former  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Drama  believes  it's  important  for  administrators 
to  stay  in  touch  with  faculty  and  students. 

“And  the  best  way  to  appreciate  the  concerns 
that  faculty  and  students  have  is  to  remain  a 
faculty  member  and  engage  in  teaching,”  he 
says.  “Otherwise,  you  get  awfully  detached  and 
out  of  touch  with  students.  You  don’t  see  many 
students  in  the  presidential  offices  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  University  Centre." 

Conolly,  who  is  currently  completing  work 
on  the  reference  book  The  Oxford  Companion 
to  Canadian  Theatre  with  Prof.  Eugene  Benson, 
English  Language  and  Literature,  plans  to 
continue  his  research  in  Canadian  theatre  and 
his  work  in  developing  theatre  archives.  He  will 
also  teach  a fourth-year  seminar  in  Canadian 
theatre  and  continue  to  supervise  graduate 
students. 

Although  Conolly’s  academic  work  is  vital  to 
him,  it’s  his  job  as  an  administrator  that  is  now 
his  priority.  And  he  says  he’s  excited  about 
taking  over  this  position  at  this  period  in  the 
University’s  growth. 

“For  me,  the  appeal  of  the  job  has  to  do  with 
where  the  University  is  now  in  its  development,” 
he  says.  “It’s  at  a very  important  and  potentially 
very  exciting  transition  point.  People’s  percep- 
tion of  the  University  is  rapidly  changing.  There 
is  greater  realization  in  high  schools  and  in  the 
community  at  large  about  the  wide  range  of 
quality  programs  at  Guelph.  It’s  a good  time  to 
be  part  of  that  process.” 

The  arrival  of  a new  president  makes  it  even 
more  exciting,  he  says.  “There  are  new  ideas, 
new  initiatives,  new  approaches,  new  energies. 
There  are  many  uncertainties,  but  a lot  of 
potential.  It’s  an  exciting  time  to  be  around.” 

Conolly  says  one  of  his  priorities  over  the 
coming  months  will  be  to  reach  some  con- 
clusions about  the  future  of  Guelph’s  semester 
system.  “The  semester  issue  is  not  new,”  he 
says.  “It’s  been  going  round  and  round.  But  we 
can’t  sit  idly  by  for  very  much  longer,  we  have  to 
make  decisions  soon.” 

Another  priority  is  liaison  — one  of  the  major 
responsibilities  ofConolly’s  office.  “We’re  trying 
to  increase  the  number  and  quality  of  appli- 
cants,” he  says.  “We  plan  to  put  great  emphasis 
on  liaison  activities,  including  recruiting  out-of- 
province.” 

His  other  priorities  are  to  work  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  academic  experience  for  students, 
especially  at  the  first-year  level,  to  explore  other 
issues  related  to  first-year  students  such  as 
attrition  and  to  develop  a greater  appreciation 
of  the  links  between  academic  and  non- 
academic  life  in  partnership  with  the  associate 
vice-president,  student  affairs. 

“The  key  thing  is  to  do  all  I can  to  improve  the 
quality  of  student  life  — both  academic  and 
non-academic,"  he  says.  Reporting  to  Conolly 
are  the  Registrar’s  Office,  the  Office  for 
Educational  Practice  and  the  University  School 
of  Continuing  Education. 

A native  of  England,  Conolly  has  a BA  and 
PhD  in  English  from  the  University  of  Wales 
and  an  MA  from  McMaster  University.  He 
taught  English  at  the  University  of  Alberta  for 
1 1 years  before  coming  to  Guelph  in  1981  as 
professor  and  chair  of  the  Department  of  Drama. 
From  1 986  to  1 987,  he  served  as  acting  dean  of 
the  College  of  Arts.  O 


Brian  Sullivan  Len  Conolly 


In  an  effort  to  more  fully  integrate  the  living 
and  learning  experiences  of  U of  G’s  12,000 
students,  the  two  offices  responsible  for  student 
life  and  academic  services  have  been  reor- 
ganized and  realigned  together. 

There  have  always  been  strong  links  between 
the  two  areas,  says  Prof.  Len  Conolly,  associate 
vice-president,  academic,  but  those  links  have 
now  been  formalized  with  the  formation  of  the 
office  of  the  associate  vice-president,  student 
affairs.  Headed  by  Brian  Sullivan,  the  office  has 
been  created  out  of  the  former  office  of  the 
provost,  where  Sullivan  had  been  serving  in  an 
acting  position  for  the  past  year. 

The  realignment  will  allow  for  much  closer 
collaboration  between  the  academic  and  non- 
academic  sides  of  student  life,  says  Conolly. 

In  the  past,  there’s  been  a tendency  to  separate 
the  living  and  learning  needs  of  students,  says 
Conolly.  “But  students  aren’t  academic  crea- 
tures for  part  of  the  day  and  then  non-academic 
for  the  rest.  The  things  you  do  on  the  academic 
side  have  an  impact  on  the  non-academic  side 


Ontario’s  earliest  maturing  potato  variety,  the 
“Eramosa,”  has  received  full  registration  from 
Agriculture  Canada. 

Developed  at  U of  G by  Prof.  Robert  Coffin. 
Horticultural  Science,  the  Eramosa  often  pro- 
duces acceptable  yields  in  Ontario  in  as  little  as 
70  days  — five  to  seven  days  before  the  earliest 
varieties  now  available  to  Ontario  producers. 

“The  earliest  maturing  potatoes  are  usually 
the  most  financially  rewarding  to  farmers,”  says 
Coffin.  “The  first  week  that  new  potatoes  hit  the 
marketplace  — in  late  June  or  early  July  — 
they’re  worth  about  $20  per  hundredweight. 
But  by  the  second  week,  farmers  may  get  only 
around  $10  per  hundredweight  because  the 
market  gets  saturated  quickly.  So  it’s  vital  that 
they  harvest  good  yields  as  early  as  possible.” 

Coffin  describes  the  Eramosa  as  “an  ideal 
white-skinned,  white-fleshed  cooking  potato, 
perfect  for  boiling  or  baking.”  Although  it  can 
produce  potatoes  of  a marketable  size  — at 
least  1.75-inches  in  diameter  — 70  days  after 
being  planted,  some  tubers  have  matured  as 
early  as  62  days  in  Ontario  trials.  Tuber  growth 
and  yield  is  greatly  accelerated  by  green  sprout- 
ing or  “chitting”  of  the  Eramosa  seed  tubers 
prior  to  planting,  says  Coffin. 

Although  the  Eramosa  variety  is  named  after 
the  Eramosa  River  in  Guelph,  it  actually  had  its 
beginnings  at  the  Agriculture  Canada  research 
station  in  Fredericton,  N.B.,  from  a cross  made 
in  1972.  It  was  selected  for  further  development 


and  vice  versa.  The  two  sides  are  interrelated. 
To  have  an  administrative  structure  that  implies 
they’re  not  interrelated  involves  a lot  of  risks.” 
The  needs  of  Guelph’s  students  will  be  much 
better  served  with  the  partnership  between 
academic  and  student  affairs,  says  Sullivan. 
“Some  of  the  most  vexing  problems  students 
face  don’t  have  easy  solutions.  They  can’t  be 
neatly  placed  in  academic  or  non-academic 
boxes.  They  have  to  cross  boundaries.” 
Sullivan  says  the  collaboration  should  pro- 
mote more  of  an  appreciation  for  some  of  the 
broader  issues  of  student  life  among  college 
faculties  and  a better  understanding  of  academic 
life  among  student  services  staff.  And  the 
resulting  integration  of  the  intellectual  aspects 
of  university  life  with  the  emotional,  spiritual 
and  physical  aspects  will  provide  a more  “true- 
to-life  experience”  for  students,  he  says. 

“Overall,  it  will  create  an  environment  that 
offers  more  consistent  and  appropriate  supports 
and  challenges  to  our  students.”  O 


and  testing  in  early  harvest  trials  at  Guelph. 

Coffin  and  research  technician  Mary  Kay 
Keenan,  ia  collaboration  with  other  Ontario 
potato  researchers  at  Harrow,  Simcoe.  Kempt- 
ville.  Bradford  and  Thunder  Bay,  have  generated 
the  required  yield  and  quality  data  to  earn  full 
registration. 

In  developing  new  potato  varieties,  it  often 
takes  10  years  from  the  time  a cross  is  made 
until  it  is  registered  for  widespread  use.  During 
that  period  — a minimum  of  nine  “location 
years”  (a  “location  year”  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
full  year’s  field  test  in  an  isolated  location)  — 
researchers  collect  data  on  cooking  quality, 
maturity,  storage  and  response  to  different 
disease  pressures. 

The  results  of  the  tests  are  forwarded  to  the 
National  Potato  Breeding  Advisory  Committee, 
which  recommends  registration  approval  or 
rejection  to  Agriculture  Canada.  Full  registra- 
tion approval  is  required  before  the  seed  is  sold 
commercially. 

The  Eramosa  variety  is  one  of  four  new 
varieties  registered  from  the  Guelph  potato 
breeding  program  in  1987/88.  The  others 
include  two  red-skinned,  yellow-fleshed  varieties 
(“Red  Gold”  and  “Rose  Gold”)  and  a high- 
quality  table  stock  and  chip  potato  called 
“Saginaw  Gold.”  Growers  and  gardeners  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  seed  stocks  of  any  of  these 
four  varieties  should  contact  local  se^  inspec- 
tion authorities.  O 


Associate  vice-president,  student  affairs,  Brian 
Sullivan,  wants  students  to  get  as  much  as  they 
can  out  of  their  years  at  university. 

Looking  back  at  his  own  undergraduate  years 
at  Harvard,  Sullivan  says  he  realizes  now  he 
could  have  benefited  much  more  from  the 
experience  if  he’d  taken  better  advantage  of  the 
student  services  available  to  him. 

“I  want  to  help  students  here  take  advantage 
of  our  resources,”  says  Sullivan.  “We  should  be 
helping  them  exploit  their  environment  — 
encouraging  them  to  become  active  learners 
who  use  the  University  to  achieve  their  individual 
aims  and  make  acontribulion  to  that  community 
in  return.” 

The  non-academic  resources  available  to 
students  at  Guelph  range  from  spiritual  coun- 
selling to  intramural  sports.  And  all  of  them  fall 
under  the  mandate  of  Sullivan’s  office.  His 
responsibilities  include  the  Department  of 
Athletics,  Residences,  Medical  Services,  the 
Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre  and 
the  Student  Environment  Study  Group,  as  well 
as  child-care  services,  the  non-academic  judicial 
process  and  liaison  with  student  governments 
and  clubs. 

Sullivan  says  one  of  his  key  objectives  in  his 
new  position  is  to  develop  strong  connections 
between  his  office  and  the  academic  colleges, 
especially  in  areas  related  to  entering  students 
and  the  advising  councils.  Also  important,  he 
says,  are  efforts  to  improve  the  office’s  informa- 
tion base  about  student  characteristics,  needs 
and  outcomes  and  “to  communicate  to  the  rest 
of  the  University  what  we're  about” 

Sullivan  plans  to  move  ahead  with  initiatives 
already  under  way  to  improve  athletic  facilities 
and  provide  additional  student  housing  and 
looks  forward  to  implementing  new  initiatives 
such  as  the  child-care  centre  and  a wellness 
program.  In  the  coming  months,  he  says,  his 
office  will  be  looking  particularly  at  the  needs 
of  graduate  students  and  female  students,  ex- 
ploring ways  to  provide  them  with  better  services 
and  support 

Sullivan's  move  into  the  area  of  student 
affairs  has  been  a distinct  shift  from  an  earlier 
career  in  the  field  of  health  administration.  But 
he  is  no  stranger  to  universities. 

A 1968  graduate  of  Harvard  with  an  under- 
graduate degree  in  biology,  and  a 1 970  graduate 
of  Yale  with  a graduate  degree  in  public  health 
and  health  administration,  he  moved  to  Hamilton 
in  1 972  to  take  an  administrative  position  with 
McMaster  Universi^’s  faculty  of  hedth  sciences. 
Since  1 973.  he  has  also  taught  in  the  faculties  of 
health  science  and  business  at  McMaster. 

In  1 977,  Sullivan  became  founding  executive 
director  of  the  Wellington-Dufferin  District 
Health  Council  in  Guelph,  a position  he  held 
until  1981.  Following  that,  he  became  a con- 
sultant in  health  service  management,  work  that 
brought  him  into  the  office  of  then-provost  Paul 
Gilmoron  a part-time  basis  beginning  in  1982. 
Four  years  later,  he  joined  the  office  full  time  as 
assistant  provost  and  was  named  acting  provost 
when  Gilmor  left  the  position  in  1987.  He  was 
appointed  associate  vice-president,  student 
affairs,  July  1. 

For  Sullivan,  his  new  job  offers  “a  blend  of 
the  things  1 enjoyed  in  all  those  other  positions 
— managing,  planning,  educating.  It  gives  me 
the  opportunity  to  do  a number  of  things  all  in 
one  role.” 

Another  big  attraction  of  the  job,  he  says,  is 
the  people  he  works  with.  “There’s  a very  strong 
commitment  and  a high  level  of  skill  here  in  the 
student  affairs  group.  And  there’s  a lot  of 
energy,  ambition  and  a sense  of  hopefulness 
among  the  students  that  I find  uplifting.”  O 


Ontario’s  earliest  potato  variety 
receives  full  registration 
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Staff  association 
settles 

The  University  and  the  University  of  Guelph 
Staff  Association  (UGSA)  have  reached  an 
amicable  settlement  on  wages,  benefits  and 
non-monetary  items  after  protracted  negoti- 
ations. Arrangements  were  ratified  by  the  UGSA 
at  a membership  meeting  Sept.  7. 

Charles  Ferguson,  vice-president,  administra- 
tion. says  the  University  is  pleased  that  a 
mutually  agreeable  settlement  has  been  reached. 

Steven  Aboud,  plant  records  technician  at 
The  Arboretum,  who  is  spokesperson  for  the 
UGSA.  sees  the  settlement  as  an  elevation  of  the 
profile  of  the  association  on  campus,  and  says  it 
offers  flexibility  to  members  to  continue  to 
advance  their  work  roles. 

“The  association  is  pleased  with  the  Uni- 
versity's willingness  to  recognize  our  signifi- 
cance." says  Aboud.  “and  it  looks  forward  to  a 
collegial  and  respecting  relationship  In  the 
future." 

Details  of  this  settlement  and  those  of  the 
other  bargaining  units  will  be  outlined  in  an 
article  in  the  near  future.  O 


To  report 
on  biotechnology 

Kin  hener- Waterloo  Record  farm  writer  Jim 
Romahn  has  won  a four-month  Michener  Fel- 
lowship to  report  about  biotechnology  at  the 
universities  of  Guelph  and  Waterloo. 

Romahn.  whose  term  begins  Oct.  3 i , intends 
to  interview  researchers  to  gain  an  appreciation 
for  what  they  are  doing,  how  and  why  they  are 
doing  it,  and  how  biotechnology  — both  the 
research  and  the  industry  — are  evolving. 

Much  of  the  material  he  will  write  is  expected 
to  appear  in  The  Record  and  farm  publications, 
and  he  hopes  some  will  gain  a spot  in  national 
magazines. 

Romahn  can  be  reached  at  The  Record  at 
5 1 9-894-223 1 or  at  his  Kitchener  home  at  5 1 9- 
578-9023.  After  Oct.  31,  he  will  have  office 
space  in  the  Office  of  Research  and  can  be 
reached  at  Ext.  3082.  O 
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Statistical  consulting  laboratory  opens 


Graduate  Studies  Dean  Doug  Ormrod  is  just 
one  of  the  scientists  that  statistician  Prof.  Brian 


Allen,  right,  has  been  consulting  with  on 
research  projects.  Allen  is  helping  co-ordinate 


the  new  Ashton  Statistical  laboratory. 

Phoio  by  Owen  Roberts.  Office  of  Research 


A statistical  consulting  laboratory,  named  in 
honor  of  the  late  Prof.  Gordon  Ashton,  the 
University’s  first  practising  statistician,  has 
opened  on  campus. 

Co-ordinator  Prof.  Brian  Allen.  Department 
of  Mathematics  and  Statistics,  says  the  Ashton 
Statistical  Laboratory  hasreceived  a three-year, 
$ 1 08,000  infrastructure  grant  from  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Council. 

“At  this  University,  there  is  a major  emphasis 
on  life  sciences,"  says  Allen.  “There  is  a great 
deal  of  variability  of  research  results  with 
animals  and  plants,  so  there  has  been  much 


demand  for  statistical  consulting.  The  laboratory 
will  have  a major  impact  on  research  at  the 
University,  particularly  in  providing  statistical 
computing  support  to  scientists." 

Also  co-ordinating  the  service  is  Prof.  Andrew 
Willan,  Department  of  Population  Medicine. 

Ashton  joined  the  University  in  1956  as  the 
first  practising  statistician  and  became  part  of 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Statistics 
when  it  was  formed  1 0 years  later.  He  retired  in 
April  1974  and  was  named  professor  emeritus 
at  the  May  convocation  the  following  year. 

The  NSERC  infrastructure  grant  has  been 


Lewis,  Davies  top 
UC  performance  season 


Politician-ambassador  Stephen  Lewis  and  novel- 
ist Robertson  Davies  will  be  on  campus  this 
semester  as  part  of  the  University  Centre's 
1988/89  performance  season  unveiled  last  week. 

The  season  begins  with  Stephen  Lewis,  former 
leader  of  the  Ontario  New  Democratic  Party 
and  former  Canadian  ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  speaking  Sept.  27  at  8 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall. 

After  serving  as  ambassador  for  almost  four 
years,  Lewis  is  reluming  to  Canada  to  become 
Barker  Bailey  distinguished  visiting  fellow  at 
the  University  of  Toronto’s  University  College. 
He  will  speak  on  “Canada  on  the  World  Stage." 

His  lecture  is  sponsored  by  the  University 
Centre  and  the  Central  Student  Association  in 
co-operation  with  the  Daily  Mercury  and  Amer- 
ican Express.  Tickets,  at  $6.50  general  and 
$5.50  for  students  and  seniors,  are  available  at 
the  UC  box  office. 

Davies  will  speak  Nov.  29  at  7 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall.  The  journalist,  critic,  editor  and 
novelist  has  just  published  a new  novel  — The 
Lyre  of  Orpheus. 

His  appearance  is  sponsored  by  the  CSA  and 
the  Campus  Co-op  in  co-operation  with  The 


Mercury.  Admission  is  free. 

Two  plays  are  being  offered  ^this  year  — 
Bordertown  Cafe,  Oct.  5,  a Blyth  Festival  pro- 
duction that  looks  at  the  Canadian  obsession 
with  our  neighbors  to  the  south,  and  Letter  from 
Wingfield  Fann,  Nov.  16,  the  story  of  “Walt,” 
who  trades  his  pinstripe  suit  for  overalls  and 
retreats  to  a 100-acre  farm. 

Both  plays  begin  at  8 p.m.  in  War  Memorial 
Hall;  ticket  prices  range  from  $8.50  to  $ 1 1 .50. 

The  National  Ballet  of  Canada  will  perform 
Jan.  20  at  8 p.m.  in  Ross  Hall.  Tickets  range 
from  $10.50  to  $16.50. 

Three  children’s  programs  are  planned  — a 
Halloween  concert  with  the  Funland  Band  Oct. 
30  at  1 and  3 p.m.,  a homemade  instrument 
concert  with  Eric  Nagler  Jan.  29  at  1 p.m.  and  a 
theatre  performance  of  the  best  stories  of  Robert 
Munsch  April  22  at  1 and  3 p.m.  All  per- 
formances are  in  War  Memorial  Hall. 

Tickets  are  $6.50  or  $ 16.50  for  the  series  and 
are  available  at  the  UC  box  office.  Individual 
children’s  ticket  sales  begin  Sept.  26.  For  more 
information,  call  Anita  McManamna,  Ext. 
2896.  O 


CS  offers  information  technology  seminars 

Computing  Services,  in  collaboration  with  Communications  Services,  the  Office  for 
Educational  Practice  and  the  U of  G Library,  is  offering  a series  of  free  seminars  this  fall. 


The  topics  and  dates  are  as  follows; 
Introduction  to  SPSSX 

Sept.  22 

SAS  Basics  (two  parts) 

Sept.  26  & 27 

SASGRAPH 

Sept.  29 

PC/SAS 

Oct.  3 

Overview  of  Communications 
Services  on  Campus 

Oct.  4 

Introduction  to  NetNorth 

Oct.  6 

Presentation  Graphics  Overview 

Oct.  1 1 

Desktop  Publishing  Overview 

Oct.  13 

Overview  of  WP  5.0 

Oct.  25 

Overview  of  Database  Access 

Oct.  27 

All  seminars  are  from  10  a.m.  to  noon  in  Computing  Services,  Seminar  Room  204.  (CS 

is  located  behind  the  fire  hall,  off  Trent  Lane).  To  register,  stop  in  at  the  CS  help  desk 
weekdays  from  8:30  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  or  call  Ext.  6568,  beginning  Sept.  15. 

CS  also  provides  computer-based  training;  call  Ext.  8888  to  book  lime  with  a self-teach 
module  on  Lotus.  WordPerfect  Basics,  dBase  or  PC  DOS.  Videos  are  also  available  for 
viewing  in  CS  on  topics  such  as  WordPerfect,  desktop  publishing  and  advanced 
workstations.  O 


used  to  hire  a full-time  statistician,  Dan  Ryan, 
whose  sole  responsibility  will  be  to  provide 
statistical  support  for  research  projects  and 
programs.  Researchers  will  be  offered  advice  on 
experimental  design,  statistical  computing,  data 
analysis  and  data  management. 

Allen,  who  isjointly  appointed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Animal  and  Poultry  Science,  collabor- 
ated on  130  research  projects  last  year,  while 
carrying  a teaching  load  and  supervising 
graduate  students.  “The  establishment  of  this 
laboratory  formalizes  what’s  been  occurring 
here  for  quite  some  time,”  he  says. 

Graduate  students  working  on  problems 
emanating  from  statistical  consulting  or  col- 
laborative research  have  written  theses  on 
topics  such  as  new  sampling  procedures  for 
determining  whether  foodstuffs  contain  unac- 
ceptably high  bacteria  levels,  alternative  meth- 
ods of  estimating  spatial  correlation  in  soil 
properties  and  an  assessment  of  sequential 
sampling  procedures  for  sampling  insects  to 
determine  if  their  numbers  exceed  an  economic 
threshold. 

"From  our  perspective,  the  statistical  labor- 
atory also  provides  us  with  a continuous  supply 
of  interesting,  new  statistical  problems  to  solve," 
says  Allen.  “Many  of  the  developments  and 
advances  in  theoretical  methodology  have  come 
out  of  problems  in  the  life  sciences.” 

The  Ashton  Statistical  Lab  will  be  an  inde- 
pendent component  of  the  Mathematics  and 
Statistics  Clinic,  which  has  a teaching  compon- 
ent as  well  as  a consulting  capacity.  The 
laboratory  will  not  have  a teaching  capacity. 

Ryan  is  located  in  Room  549  of  the  Mac- 
Naughton  building  and  can  be  reached  at  Ext. 
3296.  O 


Computerized  writing 
centre  opens  for 
francophone  students 

French-speaking  students  on  campus  now  have 
their  own  computerized  remedial  writing  centre. 

A new  software  program  called  Enseignement 
de  la  grammaire  assiste  par  ordinateur  (EGAPO) 
is  now  available,  purchased  through  the  office 
of  the  French-language  services  co-ordinator 
for  use  in  the  language  laboratory  in  the 
MacKinnon  building. 

EGAPO  was  first  designed  by  a group  of 
teachers  at  Algonquin  College  to  help  French- 
speaking  students  refine  their  written  skills  in 
their  own  language.  The  teachers  found  that 
these  students  usually  spoke  French  well  be- 
cause the  language  was  used  at  home  throughout 
their  childhood,  but  writing  was  much  more 
difficult  for  them,  says  Prof.  Francois  Pard,  co- 
ordinator of  French-language  services. 

EGAPO  is  an  excellent  way  to  gain  confi- 
dence in  the  many  uses  of  written  French,  says 
Pard.  The  program  is  fun,  patient,  intelligent 
and  easy  to  set  up,  he  says. 

The  purchase  of  the  software  was  one  way  to 
accommodate  the  special  needs  of  U of  G’s 
francophone  students  and,  to  some  extent, 
graduates  of  French  immersion  programs,  says 
Pard. 

For  more  information  on  EGAPO  or  to  try  it 
out,  visit  the  language  lab.  Room  019,  Mac- 
kinnon  building.  O 
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Briefly 

Singers  needed 

Singers  are  invited  to  join  the  University  of 
Guelph  choir  under  the  direction  of  Gerald 
Neufeld.  The  choir  will  meet  Sept.  14  at  7 p.m. 
in  Room  203,  MacKinnon  building. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum’s  fall  series  of  Sunday  afternoon 
walks  begins  Sept  25  with  ‘‘Fall  Birds"  and 
continues  Oct.  2 with  “Migration.”  Designed 
for  families,  the  naturalist-led  walks  leave  from 
The  Arboretum  Nature  Centre  at  2 p.m. 

WUSC  seminar 

World  University  Services  of  Canada  will  hold 
its  1989  seminar  in  the  Leeward  and  Windward 
Islands  next  July  and  August.  This  seminar  is 
designed  to  provide  an  in-depth  experience  in 
development  for  Canadian  students.  For  more 
information  and  applications,  contact  Dudley 
Gibbs.  Room  210,  MacKinnon  building.  Ext. 
299 1 . Deadline  for  applications  is  Oct.  15. 

B of  G meets 

The  next  meeting  of  Board  of  Governors  is  Sept. 
22  at  4 p.m.  in  the  Boardroom,  Level  4. 
University  Centre. 

Sculptures  exhibited 

Now  on  display  at  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre  is  the  exhibition  "Analogous  Structures" 
by  Robin  Collyer,  Andreas  Gehr  and  Mowry 
Baden.  Exhibition  curator  Ingrid  Jenkner  will 
conduct  a tour  and  discussion  of  the  sculptures 
Sept.  1 4 at  2 p.m.  The  show  continues  until  Oct. 
16.  The  art  centre  is  open  Tuesday  through 
Sunday  from  noon  to  5 p.m.  Admission  is  free. 

OVC  seminar  series 

OVC  begins  its  fall  series  of  seminars  Sept.  24 
with  Prof.  Carlton  Gyles,  Veterinary  Micro- 
biology and  Immunology,  discussing  “Cloning 
and  Sequencing  the  Genes  for  Edema  Disease 
Toxin."  The  seminar  begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in 
Room  508,  Department  of  Clinical  Studies. 

Continuing  education 

The  fall  series  of  non-credit  Continuing  Edu- 
cation courses  and  workshops  begins  this  month. 
September  offerings  include  “Symphonic  Music" 
with  Prof.  Stanley  Saunders,  Department  of 
Music,  beginning  Sept.  21,  “Human  Resources 
Administration"  with  Ron  Titus,  beginning  Sept. 
26  for  1 0 weeks,  "Introduction  to  DOS  and  the 
Personal  Computer”  with  Phil  Jones,  Computing 
Services,  Sept.  17  and  “Teaching  a Second 
Language”  with  Vicky  Ying-hua,  beginning 
Sept.  1 9 for  1 0 weeks.  Also  starting  in  September 
are  courses  in  French.  German,  Spanish  and 
Mandarin  Chinese,  "Desktop  Publishing,”  "Ori- 
ental Carpets  as  an  Art  Form,”  “Effective 
Writing”  and  "The  Fundamentals  of  Human 
Communication.”  For  more  information  on 
these  and  other  courses,  call  Continuing  Edu- 
cation, Ext.  3956  or  3957. 

ALS  volunteers  needed 

Prof.  John  Brooke,  School  of  Human  Biology, 
needs  volunteers  with  Amyotrophic  Lateral 
Sclerosis  to  participate  in  his  research  on  the 
disease.  For  more  information,  call  the  school  at 
Ext.  6713. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees 

The  Arboretum’s  Theatre  in  the  Trees  begins  its 
new  season  Sept.  17  with  the  production  Look, 
No  Hans!  by  John  Chapman  and  Michael 
Pertwee.  Directed  by  John  Liddle,  the  dinner 
theatre  production  features  Margaret  Snowdon, 
dean’s  office.  College  of  Biological  Science, 
along  with  John  Snowdon,  Wayne  Moore,  Pat 
Sproat,  Joanne  Y.  Evans  and  Victoria  Campbell. 
Dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.;  the  play  begins  at  8 p.m. 
Cost  is  $29.50.  Tickets  are  available  at  the 
University  Centre  box  office.  Ext.  3940.  Other 
scheduled  performances  are  Sept.  24,  Oct.  1 . 22 
and29,Nov.5, 12, 18. 19and26,and  Dec. 3,9, 
10  and  17.  For  more  information,  call  Ext. 
2113. 

Sponsor  an  arena  seat 

For  $1,000,  you  can  sponsor  a seat  in  the 
University’s  new  arena.  A permanent  nameplate 
will  be  affixed  to  the  seat  with  a suitable 
inscription.  For  more  information,  call  Alumni 
House.  Ext.  6543. 

Bird  clinic  lectures 

The  Wild  Bird  Clinic  is  sponsoring  a lecture 
series  at  The  Arboretum  this  fall.  On  Sept.  2 1 . 
Prof.  Bruce  Hunter,  Pathology,  director  of  the 


clinic,  will  discuss  “The  Wild  Bird  Clinic  and 
Wildlife  Rehabilitation,"  On  Oct.  12,  the  topic 
is  "Zoo  Medicine”  with  Dr.  Graham  Crawshaw 
of  the  Metro  Toronto  21oo.  On  Nov.  23.  Prof.  Joe 
Geraci,  Pathology,  will  discuss  “Whales.”  All 
lectures  begin  at  7 p.m. 

Control  your  stress 

The  Stress  Management  and  High  Performance 
Clinic  is  offering  six-week  programs  of  relax- 
ation at  noon  and  in  the  evenings  beginning  the 
last  week  of  September.  The  evening  class 
meets  Mondays  and  Thursdays  at  7:30  p.m.; 
registration  and  introduction  is  Sept.  19  at  7:30 
p.m.  The  noon  class  meets  T uesdays  and  Fridays 
at  12:10  p.m.;  registration  is  Sept.  20  at  12:10 
p.m.  Registration  and  classes  are  in  Room  209, 
Human  Biology  building.  Cost  is  $100  for  the 
evening  class  and  $80  for  the  noon  class.  For 
more  information,  or  to  reserve  a place,  call  Ext. 
2662  or  leave  a message  at  Ext.  67 1 3. 

Physics  series 

The  annual  colloquium  series  of  the  Department 
of  Physics  continues  Sept.  20  with  Guelph 
physics  professor  Minoru  Fujimoto  discussing 
"Incommensurate  Fluctuation  and  the  Super- 
space Group  in  Crystals."  On  Sept.  20,  the 


subject  is  “Dual  Polarization  Lasers  and  Optical 
Anisotropies"  with  Prof.  A.D,  May  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.  The  seminars  begin  at  4 
p.m.  in  Room  1 13.  MacNaughlon  building. 

Saturday  art  classes 

Registration  is  now  under  way  for  a Saturday 
series  of  youth  and  children’s  art  classes  at  the 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre.  The  classes  will 
integrate  studio  work  and  direct  contact  with  art 
in  the  galleries  and  will  include  printmaking, 
drawing,  painting  and  sculpture.  There  will  be 
morning  sessions  for  children  aged  8 to  1 1 and 
1 2 to  16,  and  an  afternoon  session  for  children 
aged  5 to  7.  Cost  is  $45  ($37.50  for  members) 
for  the  eight-week  sessions,  which  run  from 
Oct.  15  to  Dec.  3.  Register  in  person  at  the  art 
centre  information  desk  between  noon  and  5 
p.m.  Tuesday  to  Sunday. 

Northern  bursary  program 

To  encourage  professionals  to  look  for  careers 
in  Northern  Ontario,  the  provincial  government 
offers  bursaries  to  post-secondary  students 
pursuing  careers  in  psychology,  speech  path- 
ology or  social  work  and  students  of  native 
ancestry  interested  in  working  in  designated 
areas  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province. 


Coming  events 


WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  14 

Concert  • Long  John  Baldry,  noon.  University 
Centre  courtyard. 

Art  Tour  and  Discussion  - "Analogous  Struc- 
tures," 2 p.m.,  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre, 
exhibition  continues  to  Oct.  16. 

Worship  • Feminist  and  Christian,  10:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fellowship, 
5 to  7 p.m.,  287  Water  St.;  Community  Fellow- 
ship. 5 to  8 p.m.,  OTAS  lounge,  UC  Level  5. 
Computing  Seminar  - "Hard  Disk  Organization 
Tools,"  noon,  seminar  room,  Computing  Ser- 
vices. 

OVC  Seminar  - “Cloning  and  Sequencing  the 
Genes  for  Edema  Disease  Toxin,”  Carlton 
Gyles,  12:10  p.m.  Clinical  Studies  508. 
Orientation  - Concert,  noon,  UC  courtyard; 
Free  Fitness  Classes.  12:10  p.m.,  main  gym. 
Athletics  Centre. 

THURSDAY,  Sept.  15 

Worship  - Exploration  in  Meditative  Prayer. 
5:10  p.m.,  UC  533. 

FRIDAY,  Sept.  16 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533. 

Calcium  Club  - "Safe  Handling  of  Radioactive 
Calcium.”  Janice  Gray;  “Calcium  Homeostasis 
in  Peripheral  Blood  Lymphocytes  from  Swine 
and  Dogs  Susceptible  to  Malignant  Hyper- 
thermia," Barbara  Kalow,  1 1 :50  a.m..  Pathology 
145. 


SATURDAY,  Sept.  17 

Continuing  E)ducation  - “Introduction  to  DOS 
and  the  Personal  Computer,”  9 a.m.  to  noon  or  1 
to  4 p.m.,  register  at  Ext.  3956/7. 

SUNDAY,  Sept.  18 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m., 
Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry, 
8 p.m.,  UC  533. 

MONDAY,  Sept.  19 

Lecture  - “Hormone  Mutants  as  a Tool  in  the 
Study  of  Control  of  Seed  Dormancy  and  Germ- 
ination,” Cees  Karssen,  4 p.m..  Arboretum. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  5:10  p.m., 
UC  533. 

Continuing  Education  - “Teaching  a Second 
Language.”  7 p.m.,  10  weeks,  register  at  Ext. 
3956/7. 

TUESDAY,  Sept.  20 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass.  12:10  p.m., 
UC  533;  Faithfully  Curious,  5 p.m.  UC  335. 
Lecture  - “Ecological  Factors  Affecting  the 
Germination  of  Weed  Seeds,"  Cees  Karssen,  3 
p.m.,  Botany/Genetics/Zoology  1 17. 

Physics  Colloquium  - "Incommensurate  Fluc- 
tuations and  the  Superspace  Group  in  Crystals." 
Minoru  Fujimoto,  4 p.m.,  MacNaughton  1 1 3. 
Continuing  Education  - "How  to  Learn  a 
Language,"  7 to  10  p.m.,  register  at  Ext. 
3956/7. 


WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  21 

Worship  - Feminist  and  Christian,  10:10  a.m.. 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fellowship. 
5 to  7 p.m.,  287  Water  St.;  Community  Fellow- 
ship, 5 to  8 p.m.,  OTAS  lounge,  UC  Level  5. 
Lecture  - “An  Introduction  to  the  Poetry  of 
Pablo  Neruda."  Alain  Sicard,  1 1 a.m.,  UC  441. 
Computing  Seminar  - "Statistical  Packages," 
noon,  seminar  room.  Computing  Services. 
Concert  - Native  Spirit,  noon,  UC  courtyard. 
Lecture  - “The  Wild  Bird  Clinic  and  Wildlife 
Rehabilitation,"  Bruce  Hunter,  7 p.m.  Arboretum 
Centre. 

Continuing  Education  • “Symphonic  Music."  8 
p.m.,  four  weeks;  “Introduction  to  DOS  and  the 
Personal  Computer,"  7 to  10  p.m.,  register  at 
Ext.  3956/7. 

THURSDAY,  Sept.  22 

Concert  - The  Archduke  Trio,  violin,  cello  and 
piano,  noon.  MacKinnon  107. 

Board  of  Governors  - Meeting,  4 p.m..  Board- 
room.  UC  Level  4. 

Homecoming  - New  Student  Barbecue,  5 p.m.. 
Alumni  House;  Northern  Pikes  concert.  9 p.m., 
Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Worship  - Exploration  in  Meditative  Prayer, 
5:10  p.m.,  UC  533. 

FRIDAY,  Sept.  23 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass.  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533. 

Homecoming  - Weddings,  Parties,  Anything, 
noon.  UC  courtyard;  Hall  of  Fame  Dinner.  6:30 
p.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Calcium  Club  - "Biochemical  Measurement  of 
Free  Radical-Induced  Myocardial  Injury.” 
Sandra  Neale;  “Free  Radical  Production  in 
Tachycardia,”  Lisa  Poon,  1 1 :50  a.m..  Pathology 
145. 

SATURDAY,  Sept.  24 

Homecoming  • LAUGH  Landscape  Architec- 
ture Charette,  8 a.m..  Landscape  Architecture 
building;  Brunch.  10  a.m..  Brass  Taps;  Alumni 
Swim  Meet.  10  a.m..  Athletics  Centre;  Home- 
coming Parade,  noon;  Gryphons-Warriors  Foot- 
ball Game.  2 p.m..  Alumni  Stadium;  Gryphon 
Club  Reception.  4:30  p.m..  Wildman  Room. 
Alumni  Stadium;  All-You-Can-Eat  Spaghetti 
Dinner,  4:30  p.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall;  LAUGH 
Dinner  Party,  6 p.m.,  Alumni  House;  Student 
Leaders  Alumni  Reception.  6:30  p.m.,  CSA 
Office;  Homecoming  Pub,  8 p.m.,  Peter  Clark 
Hall. 

Continuing  Education  - "Introduction  to  Lotus 
1-2-3,”  9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m..  register  at  Ext. 
3956/7. 

SUNDAY,  Sept.  25 

Homecoming  - Breakfast.  9 a.m.,  Creelman 
Hall. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass.  10:10  a.m.. 
Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry. 
8 p.m..  UC  533. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk.  "Fall 
Birds."  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 


Deadline  for  applications  is  Sept.  1 6.  For  more 
information,  call  the  Ministry  of  Community 
and  Social  Services  at  705-949-8052. 

Faith  and  agriculture  talks 

The  Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre 
is  one  of  the  sponsors  of  a series  of  talks 
designed  to  provide  insight  into  the  role  played 
by  faith  commitment  in  the  development  of 
agriculture.  On  Sept.  20.  Elbert  van  Donkers- 
goed.  research  director  of  the  Christian  Farmers 
Federation  of  Ontario  and  the  Jubilee  Founda- 
tion for  Agricultural  Research,  will  discuss 
“Decoupling:  A Slewardly  Perspective."  On 
Sept.  27,  the  topic  is  “Economic  Values"  with 
John  Phillips,  publisher  of  Fann  <S  Country.  The 
series  ends  Oct.  4 with  Robert  de  Valk.  an 
Ottawa-based  food  industry  consultant,  discuss- 
ing "More  than  a Trade  Agreement."  The  talks 
begin  at  8 p.m.  in  Room  141,  Animal  Science 
building.  Cost  is  $3. 

Night  at  the  races 

The  University  of  Guelph  Alumni  Association 
is  sponsoring  a “Night  at  the  Races"  Oct.  4 at 
the  Mohawk  Raceway.  Cost  is  $22  per  person. 
Call  Ext.  6544  to  reserve  by  Sept.  1 8. 


MONDAY,  Sept.  26 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass.  5:10  p.m., 
UC  533. 

Continuing  Education  - “Human  Resources 
Administration."  7 p.m..  10  weeks;  "Report  and 
Proposal  Writing,"  7 p.m.,  1 0 weeks,  register  at 
Ext.  3956/7. 

TUESDAY,  Sept.  27 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10  p.m., 
UC  533;  Faithfully  Curious.  5 p.m.  UC  335. 
Physics  Colloquium  - "Dual  Polarization  Lasers 
and  Optical  Anisotropies,"  A.D.  May.  4 p.m., 
MacNaughton  / /.L 

Lecture  - "C anada  on  the  W orld  Stage,”  Stephen 
Lewis.  8 p.m.,  $6.50  general.  $5.50  students  and 
seniors. 

Continuing  Education  • "Organization  and 
Management,"  7 p.m..  10  weeks;  “Mandarin 
11,”  7 p.m..  10  weeks,  register  at  Ext.  3956/7. 

WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  28 

Worship  - Feminist  and  Christian,  10:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion.  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fellowship, 
5 to  7 p.m.,  287  Water  St.;  Community  Fellow- 
ship, 5 to  8 p.m.,  OTAS  lounge.  UC  Level  5. 

Personals 

For  Sale:  Sofa  and  chair.  824- ! 684  after  5 p.m. 
Vivitar  automatic  extension  tubes  for  Nikon/ 
Nikkor.  with  case;  SHARP  PA- 1 000  electronic 
typewriter  with  memory.  Ext,  6900  or  763- 
1359  evenings.  Two  wooden  storm  windows. 
44”  X 64”,  used  two  years,  and  one  wooden 
window,  36"  x 60  ”,  Ext.  8573.  1981  Honda 
CB650  motorcycle,  certified,  763-2670  even- 
ings. 1 980  Ford  Mercury  Zephyr,  manual,  four- 
cylinder,  four-door,  one  owner,  1 10,000  kilo- 
metres, 824-3174  evenings.  Two  12”  x 32” 
wooden  shutters,  eight  7”  x 32”  wooden  shutters, 
kitchen  garbage  disposal,  ultrasonic  humidifier. 
Ext.  355 1 or  836-2868.  Vacuum  cleaner  maple 
double  bed.  single  bed  headboard,  floor  lamps, 
curtains  with  hooks  and  tracks,  TV  and  stand, 
TV  tables,  cabinet-style  stereo  with  eight-track 
and  turntable.  Ext.  3518  or  821-3306  after  6 
p.m. 

For  Rent:  Two-bedroom  condo  in  Fergus, 
1,250  square  feet,  two  baths,  eat-in  kitchen, 
new  building,  available  in  November,  Ann, 
846-5006  after  6 p.m.  Furnished  two-bedroom 
cottage  and  cabin  at  Sauble  Beach,  within 
three-minute  walk  to  beach.  82 1 -5962  after  5 
p.m.  South  of  France  holiday  accommodation 
in  the  heart  of  the  Camargue,  Dr.  P.M.  Rogers. 
Mas  D'Auphin,  Le  Sambuc.  13200  Arles. 
France,  telephone  90.98.90.41,  Telex  via 
410804F. 

Wanted:  Ride  from  Hespeler  to  University, 
hours  flexible,  share  expenses.  Ina,  Ext.  6235  or 
658-4007  after  5:30  p.m. 

Found:  Ladies'  ring  in  the  Department  of 
Pathology,  call  Helena,  Ext.  4600. 
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Personnel  Report 


Appointments 

Gerry  Quinn,  director  of  Public  Relations 
and  Information,  has  been  cross-appointed 
as  director  of  Alumni  Affairs  and  Develop- 
ment for  a one-year  term  beginning  Sept.  8. 

Janet  Cater  of  Waterloo  hasjoined  Alumni 
Affairs  and  Development  as  assistant  direc- 
tor, communications. 

Irene  Thompson  has  changed  employment 
from  residences  program  co-ordinator  in 
Residences  to  assistant  director  of  residences, 
residences  life. 

Susan  Lawrenson  has  been  named  tele- 
marketing co-ordinator  in  Alumni  Affairs 
and  Development. 

Doris  Stahlbaum  has  changed  employ- 
ment from  clerk  III  in  Administration  to 
contract  clerk  in  General  and  Trust  Ac- 
counting. 

Elizabeth  Reemeyer  has  changed  employ- 
ment from  DPS  II  in  Computing  Services  to 
DPS  III  in  the  OVC  Computer  Group. 

Nick  Taylor  of  Guelph  hasjoined  Com- 
puting Services  as  analyst  I. 

Gordon  Murphy  has  changed  employ- 
ment from  delivery/materials  handler  to 
grounds  machinery  operator  in  Grounds. 

Susan  Novosad  has  changed  employment 
from  clerk  II  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar  to 
placement  assistant  in  the  Counselling  and 
Student  Resource  Centre. 

Joan  Dunbar  has  changed  employment 
from  clerk  II  in  accounts  payable,  Financial 
Services,  to  senior  residence  clerk  in  Resi- 
dences, north  area. 

Teresa  Lewitzky  has  changed  employ- 
ment from  library  assistant  I to  library 
assistant  III,  reserve,  in  the  library. 

Don  Gruber  has  changed  employment 
from  carpenter  to  carpenter-millwright  in 
the  structural  shop.  Maintenance. 

Allen  Abbott  has  changed  employment 
from  MTS  IV  in  Technical  Operations  to 
MTS  V (microcomputer  technician)  in 
Computing  Services. 

Kathy  Cross  has  changed  employment 
from  secretary  II  to  administrative  secretary 
in  the  School  of  Hotel  and  Food  Admin- 
istration. 


Job  opportunities 


mum;  $350.66  job  rate  (level  5);  $436.76 
maximum  (1987/88  rates). 

Secretary  II,  Computing  Services.  Salary 
range:  $303.42  minimum;  $350.66  job  rate 
(level  5);  $436.76  maximum  ( 1 987/88  rates). 
Executive  Secretary  I,  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Dean,  OVC.  Salary  range:  $348.69  min- 
imum; $402.42  job  rate  (level  5);  $499.70 
maximum  (1988/89  rates). 

Nursing  Orderly,  Veterinary  Teaching  Hos- 
pital. Salary  range:  $276.64  minimum; 
$320.83  job  rate  (level  5);  $385.08  max- 
imum. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants,  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact  employ- 
ment services  and  training.  Level  5,  Uni- 
versity Centre,  or  telephone  836-4900. 

* * * 

Agricultural  Assistant  - Arkell  Swine  Re- 
search Centre,  temporary  full-time.  Salary: 
$405  per  week.  Call  Ext,  3659  for  more 
details,  O 


Positions 
elsewhere — 

The  Centro  Intemacional  de  Agricultura 
Tropical  (CIAT)  seeks  applicants  for  three 
positions. 

A cropping  systems  specialist  to  assist 
national  programs  in  improving  bean  pro- 
ductivity in  the  Andean  region  of  South 
America  is  needed  for  Jan.  1,  to  be  based  in 
Quito,  Ecuador.  A germplasm  resources 
specialist  and  head  of  the  germplasm  re- 
sources unit  is  needed  as  of  Jan.  1,  to  be  based 
in  Cali,  Colombia.  And  a cassava  scientist  to 
work  with  a tropical  root  improvement  program 
is  needed  in  Ibadan,  Nigeria,  as  of  Dec.  1 . 

Send  resume,  names  of  three  referees  and 
transcript  of  academic  records  to  Dr.  Douglas 
Laing,  Deputy  Director-General,  CIAT. 
Apartado  Aereo  6713,  Cali,  Colombia,  by 
Oct.  31.0 


As  of  Ai  Guelph  deadline  Sept.  9, 1988,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 
Immunology  Technician,  Veterinary  Micro- 
biology and  Immunology;  grant  position. 
Salary:  $433.96  to  $471.06. 

Research  Technician,  Pathology;  grant  posi- 
tion, Salary:  from  $20,000  a year,  Salary 
commensurate  with  training  and  experience. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 

Assistant  Director.  Public  Relations  and 
Infomaiion.  Salary  commensurate  with 
qualifications  and  experience. 

Staff  Nurse,  Medical  Services.  Normal  hiring 
range:  $24,878  to  $29,232  a year. 
Secretary  n,  School  of  Hotel  and  Food 
Administration.  Salary  range:  $303.42  mini- 


Letters 
to  the  Editor 

A slow  burn 

Am  I alone  in  being  appalled  at  the  gram- 
mar of  the  instruction  to  cyclists  on  the 
ramp  outside  the  library  to  “Go  Slow”? 

Am  I alone  in  being  disappointed  that 
the  chair  of  the  Department  of  English 
Language  and  Literature  has  led  no  picket 
line  of  protest  against  this  sign? 

Prof.  Michael  Ruse, 
Philosophy. 


Sports 


Muylaert  heads  hockey  Gryphons 


The  hockey  Gryphons  have  someone  new 
behind  the  bench  this  season.  It’s  head  coach 
Marlin  Muylaert,  a Toronto  native  who 
holds  an  honors  bachelor  degree  in  physical 
education  from  York  University  and  a master 
of  science  in  athletic  administration  from 
Ohio  University,  where  he  was  head  coach 
and  general  manager  of  the  hockey  team. 
From  1 986  to  1 988,  he  was  assistant  coach 
at  Wilfrid  Laurier.  Muylaert  has  his  Level  3 
theory  of  coaching  and  Level  4 technical 
NCCP  certification. 


Kasap  is  urestlmg  coach 


Karlo  Kasap  is  the  new  head  wrestling 
coach.  A native  of  Ada,  Yugoslavia,  he 
comes  to  the  Gryphons  after  two  seasons  as 
assistant  coach  at  McMaster  University.  As 
a competitor,  he  has  had  three  third-place 
finishes  in  the  world  championships  (1981, 
1 982  and  1983),  and  he  represented  Yugo- 
slavia in  two  Olympics,  finishing  fifth  in 
1984  at  Los  Angeles. 

He  coached  the  Spartac  Club  to  national 
championships  in  1980.  1981  and  1982  and 
to  second-place  finishes  in  1983,  1984  and 
1985.  In  1988,  he  coached  the  Hamilton 
Amateur  Wrestling  Club  to  the  Ontario 
Championship.  Kasap,  who  holds  an  honors 
bachelor  in  physical  education  from  the 
University  of  Budapest  in  Hungary,  is  also 
heading  up  the  Wrestling  Centre  in  Guelph 
in  co-operation  with  the  OAWA  and  the 
Canadian  AWA.  O 
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With  hands  full  of  plants,  these  stu- 
dents head  back  home  to  decorate 
their  rooms.  U of  G has  a full  house 
this  fall.  See  enrolment  figures  on 
page  1.  Phoio  by  David  Thomas.  PRI 


This  week’s  issue  contains  the  first  Inside 
Guelph,  a column  profiling  the  University’s 
departments  and  units  and  the  people  in  them. 
(See  pages  4 & 5.) 

Here  you’ll  meet  the  many  new  faculty  and 
staff  who  have  joined  us  recently,  as  well  as 
those  who’ve  been  around  for  awhile  but  have 
moved  into  new  positions. 


We  hope  this  inside  look  will  reacquaint  you 
with  the  University  and  its  people  and  provide 
lots  of  interesting  facts  and  figures  about 
Guelph. 

Clip  and  keep  the  columns  — in  lime,  you'll 
have  a comprehensive  directory  of  who’s  who 
and  what’s  what  on  campus.  O 
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Controlled  growth  with 
attention  to  quality:  Conolly 


Enrolment 

Semester  1 enrolment  at  U of  G this  fall  is  up 
almost  five  per  cent  over  last  year,  according  to 
figures  released  last  week  by  the  Office  of  the 
Registrar. 

Full-time  Semester  1 enrolment  for  fall  1988 
is  3,203,  up  4.8  per  cent  from  last  year’s  3,055. 
Total  full-time  undergraduate  enrolment  Is 
10,571,  an  increase  of  3.3  per  cent  over  1987’s 
10,225.  Applications  to  the  University  this  year 
were  up  23  per  cent  over  last  year. 

“We’re  very  pleased  with  the  numbers  and 
the  quality  of  the  students  who  have  registered 
this  fall,’’  says  Prof.  Len  Conolly,  associate 
vice-president,  academic.  Of  the  first-semester 
students  entering  directly  from  high  school, 
some  22  per  cent  are  Ontario  Scholars, 
compared  to  1 7 per  cent  last  year. 

The  jump  in  the  number  of  entering  students 
means  “we’ve  done  what  we  said  we’d  do,”  says 
Conolly.  “We  said  we’d  accept  a modest  increase 
in  Semester  I students  in  response  to  a 
government  request.  And  we’ve  done  that.” 

But  it  hasn’t  been  at  the  expense  of  the 
students,  he  says.  “We  have  borne  in  mind  the 
restrictions  on  classroom  space  and  financial 
resources  that  face  us.  We’ve  been  very  sensitive 
to  the  question  of  the  quality  of  the  education 
we  can  gjye  o^r  students.  This  is  controlled 
growth  with  very  careful  affenUbh  to  quality.” 

The  increase  also  hasn’t  been  at  the  expense 
of  the  University’s  educational  standards,  says 
Conolly.  “Even  though  we've  taken  in  more 
students,  the  enrolment  cutoffs  in  the  various 
programs  are  higher  for  the  most  part.”  In  the 
BA  program,  for  example,  the  enrolment  cutoff 
was  71  per  cent  this  year,  compared  to  68  per 
cent  in  1987. 

Conolly  says  he’s  also  pleased  to  see  an 
increase  in  Semester  1 enrolments  in  the 
bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture  program. 
First-semester  enrolment  is  227,  compared  to 
last  year’s  193.  “That  suggests  the  trend  is 


up  this  fall 

being  reversed  in  agriculture,”  he  says.  “It’s 
very  encouraging.” 

The  biggest  Jump  in  Semester  1 enrolment 
came  in  the  BA  program  — 1 ,000  compared  to 
886  in  1987  — bringing  total  full-time  BA 
enrolment  to  3,556. 

Part-time  BA  enrolments  are  also  up 
significantly  — from  522  to  627.  Overall,  part- 
time  enrolment  is  up  4.2  per  cent  over  last  year 
— from  1,541  to  1,606.  The  University’s  total 
full-  and  part-time  undergraduate  enrolment  is 
12,177,  an  increase  of  3.5  per  cent  over  last 
year’s  11,766. 

This  year  for  the  first  time,  the  University 
opened  up  its  co-op  education  program  to  allow 
direct  entry  from  high  school.  The  number  of 
Semester  1 students  enrolled  in  co-op  is  1 10. 

The  only  major  disappointment  in  under- 
graduate student  enrolments  this  year,  says 
Conolly,  is  a 20-per-cent  drop  in  the  number  of 
visa  students.  Full-time  undergraduate  visa 
enrolment  for  1988  is  180,  compared  to  215  in 
1 987.  Part-time  visa  enrolment  is  35,  compared 
to  last  year’s  47. 

Although  the  drop  is  discouraging,  “it’s  not 
surprising,”  says  Conolly.  He  doesn’t  foresee 
any  change  in  that  trend  until  the  government 
takes  some  action  on  differential  fees. 

In  Guelph’s  graduate  programs,  visa  student 
enrolment  is  holding  steady  and  total  enrolment 
is  up  significantly  over  last  year.  The  count 
won’t  be  final  until  the  ministry  reporting  date 
at  the  end  of  October,  but  by  that  time. 
Graduate  Studies  Dean  Doug  Ormrod  expects 
student  numbers  to  reach  about  1,400  — an 
increase  of  more  than  10  per  cent  over  last 
year. 

As  of  Sept.  16,  1,368  full-  and  part-time 
graduate  students  had  registered  at  the 
University.  The  biggest  increases  are  in  the 
colleges  of  Arts  and  Social  Science,  Ormrod 
says.  O 


Faculty  and  staff  support 
vital  to  campaign  success 


Ian  Murray,  chair  of  Board  of  Governors,  is 
writing  to  U of  G faculty  and  staff  this  week, 
asking  them  to  support  the  University  in  its 
fund-raising  efforts. 

To  date,  the  University’s  capital  campaign 
has  raised  $64  million  for  new  buildings, 
research  and  innovation,  scholarships  and 
academic  enrichment.  But  additional  funds  are 
still  needed  to  complete  all  the  scheduled 
projects,  says  Mary  Cocivera,  director  of 
development  in  the  Department  of  Alumni 
Affairs  and  Development. 

Cocivera  says  the  support  of  the  University 
community  is  vital  in  encouraging  further 
contributions  from  the  private  sector  and  in 
helping  to  complete  The  Campaign  final  phase. 

"We  should  all  feel  great  pride  in  the  success 
of  The  Campaign,"  she  says.  “It  reflects  the 
awareness  and  respect  businesses,  foundations 
and  alumni  have  for  this  University.  Our  thrust 
now  is  to  raise  the  funding  still  required  to 
complete  The  Campaign's  building  projects.  I 
hope  members  of  the  campus  community  will 
demonstrate  their  support  in  this  final  campaign 
effort  of  a joint  faculty/staff  and  annual  fund 
solicitation.” 

One  of  the  major  success  stories  of  The 
is  the  establishment  of  eight  academic 
chairs.  These  faculty  positions,  funded  by 
external  sources,  reflect  Guelph’s  growing  pre- 
eminence as  a research  institution,  says  Cocivera. 

The  eight  chairs  and  their  sponsors  are: 

• the  Egg  Producers’  Chair,  funded  by  the 


Ontario  Egg  Producers’  Marketing  Board, 
which  encourages  research  into  additional 
uses  for  eggs  in  both  food  and  non-food 
productions; 

• the  NSERC/Allelix  Chair  in  Plant  Biotech- 
nology, which  is  funded  jointly  by  the  Natural 
Sciences  and  Engineering  Research  Council 
and  Ailelix  fnc.  of  Mississauga; 

• two  chairs  associated  with  the  Animal 
Biotechnology  Centre  and  Guelph/Waterloo 
Biotech,  funded  by  Semex  Canada  and 
NSERC.  The  first,  named  for  three  Guelph 
alumni  who  pioneered  the  development  of 
the  artificial  insemination  industry  in  North 
America,  is  the  Smiley-Reeds-Mcdonald 
Chair.  The  second  is  the  NSERC/Semex 
Chair  in  Molecular  Biology  and  the 
Mammalian  Embryo; 

• the  J.C.  Rennie  Chair  in  Animal  Breeding 
Strategies,  also  funded  by  Semex  and  NSERC; 

• the  Chair  in  Dairy  Technology,  funded  by  the 
members  of  the  Ontario  dairy  processing 
industry,  through  the  Ontario  Dairy  Council: 

• the  Chair  in  Dairy  Microbiology,  funded  by 
the  dairy  producers,  through  the  Ontario  Milk 
Marketing  Board,  and; 

• the  Land  Stewardship  Chair,  associated  with 
the  Centre  for  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
and  sponsored  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Food. 

The  Campaign  will  officially  wrap  up  in 

September  1 989,  during  U of  G’s  25ih  anniver- 
sary celebrations.  O 


The  developers  of  “BEAR”  — Jim  Brown, 
back,  and  Cathie  Lowry  — demonstrated  their 
computerized  farm  management  and  risk 
analysis  program  last  month  at  the  agricultural 


extension  computer  laboratory  display  during 
the  Elora  Research  Station’s  research  and 
development  field  day. 

Phoio  by  Owen  Robens.  Office  of  Research 


‘BEAR’  unravels  risky 
business  of  farming 


by  Owen  Roberts 


Farm  financial  planning  and  management  is  no 
longer  a crystal  ball-gazing  affair,  thanks  to  a 
unique  computer  software  package  being  offered 
to  farmers  across  Ontario  this  fall. 

The  package,  called  "BEAR”  (Budgeting 
Enterprises  and  Analysing  Risk),  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  designed  to  help  farmers  simply  and 
realistically  to  forecast  financial  risks,  returns 
and  expectations.  It  was  created  by  Jim  Brown 
and  Cathie  Lowry,  research  associates  in  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  and 
Business,  with  assistance  from  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food.  The  ministry's 
extension  specialists  are  now  able  to  teach  the 
program  to  farmers. 

"So  much  of  a farmer’s  budgeting  involves 
‘what  if  questions,"  says  Brown.  “Before,  they 
did  a lot  of  guessing  about  their  anticipated 
financial  needs  and  expectations,  but  lenders 
are  increasingly  demanding  that  farm  clients 
demonstrate  a professional  regard  for  financial 
management.  This  program  gives  food  producers 
a better  chance  of  predicting  how  their  farms 
will  perform." 

BEAR'S  strength  is  its  ability  to  provide 
farmers  with  a range  of  potential  performance 
scenarios  for  the  whole  farm  or  for  specific 
commodities  or  “enterprises.”  Say.  for  example, 
a dairy  producer  wants  to  add  10  cows  to  the 
operation,  but  isn't  sure  how  the  expansion  wilt 
affect  the  farm’s  financial  picture.  The  farmer 
feeds  the  BEAR  program  information  on  almost 
two  dozen  of  the  farm’s  expenses  — such  as 
interest,  hydro,  fuel  and  depreciation  — then 
tells  the  computer  what  the  profit  expectations 
are  for  the  extra  10  cows. 


Measured  against  the  farm'sexpenses  and  the 
average  price  farmers  get  for  milk,  the  computer 
can  disclose  how  realistic  the  expectations  are 
and  precisely  how  profitable  the  operation  will 
be.  Then,  a range  of  rising  or  failing  milk  prices 
can  be  entered  into  the  program,  to  see  how 
profitable  the  operation  would  be  under  more 
— or  less  — favorable  conditions. 

On  a grain  operation,  farmers  enter  such 
information  as  anticipated  yields  and  prices, 
plus  their  ongoing  expenses,  to  determine  the 
breadth  of  profitability. 

Farmers  can  present  this  range  of  information 
to  creditors,  "so  everyone  goes  into  the  new 
crop  year  with  their  eyes  wide  open,"  says 
Lowry.  “Both  parties  will  more  clearly  under- 
stand how  much  risk  is  involved  and  how  much 
the  potential  losses  could  be." 

Previously,  farmers  could  only  calculate  these 
ranges  by  engaging  in  tedious  and  time- 
consuming  arithmetic,  says  Brown.  “The 
microcomputer  is  becoming  an  affordable  tool 
capable  of  reducing  both  the  time  requirement 
and  the  tedium,"  he  says.  "BEAR  adds  to  this 
capability,  requiring  a fraction  of  the  lime  it 
would  take  to  do  all  these  calculations  by  hand." 

BEAR  is  programmed  to  handle  budget 
scenarios  for  barley,  canola,  com,  hay,  oats, 
com  silage,  soybeans,  white  beans,  winter  wheat, 
pastureland.  beef  calves,  cow-calf  operations, 
dairy  farms,  hog  farms,  sheep  feedlols  and 
short-keep  cattle. 

The  BEAR  software  package,  which  includes 
a program  workshop,  is  now  available  through 
the  Agricultural  Extension  Computing  Lab  on 
campus.  "BEAR-Plus,"  a new  version  of  the 
program,  which  includes  complete  financial 
statements,  will  be  released  by  the  lab  later  this 
year.  O 
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Prestigious  President’s  Scholarships  presented 


Ten  happy  President's  vScholarship  recipients 
with  President  Brian  Segal.  At  front,  from  left, 
are;  Crystal  Drummond,  Savita  Chaudhari, 


Segal,  IJndsay  Tomlinson,  Christine  Weber 
and  Suzanne  Le  Blanc.  Back  row:  Deborah 
Robinson,  Joost  l>oijens,  Jim  Rush,  Tim  Mau 


and  Anne  Wideman. 

Pholo  by  Herb  Rauscher.  Photographic  Services 


Ten  now  U of  G students  were  recognized  for 
their  outstanding  leadership  abilities  at  an 
awards  ceremony  last  week.  President  Brian 
Segai  presented  the  students  with  citations  and 
the  first  instalments  of  their  $ 1 6.000  President’s 
Scholarships. 

The  University's  most  prestigious  entrance 
awards  arc  presented  annually  to  10  young 
Canadians  who  arc  not  only  top  students  but 
significant  contributors  to  their  schools  and 
communities. 

The  awards  were  inaugurated  in  1987.  This 
year’s  recipients  were  honored  at  a presentation 
and  lunch  attended  by  their  parents  and  high 
school  principals.  They  will  study  biology, 
biophysics,  agribusiness  and  political  studies. 

The  1988  President’s  Scholars  are:  Savita 
Chaudhari  and  Crystal  Drummond,  graduates 
of  Adam  Scott  CVl,  Peterborough;  Suzanne  Le 
Blanc,  St.  Joseph’s  HS,  Barrie;  Joost  Loijens, 
Ottawa,  a graduate  of  Jakarta  International 
School.  Jakarta,  Indonesia;  Tim  Mau,  who 
completed  most  of  his  high  school  at  St.  Pius  X 
HS,  Ottawa,  finishing  off  at  Centennial  CVS  in 
Guelph;  Deborah  Robinson.  Erindaie  SS.  Miss- 
issauga; Jim  Rush,  Georgian  Bay  SS,  Meaford; 
Lindsay  Tomlinson.  Aurora  HS;  Christine 
Weber.  Caledonia  Senior  SS.  Terrace,  B.C.;  and 
Anne  Wideman,  Elmira  DSS.  O 


Faculty  and  staff  activities — Awards 


Prof.  Roger  Horton,  Botany,  chaired  a session 
on  hormonal  interactions  and  presented  his 
work  on  growth  of  amphibious  plants  at  the  13th 
triennial  meeting  of  the  International  Plant 
Growth  Substance  Association  held  in  Calgary. 

Prof,  Mary  Beverley-Burton,  Zoology,  at- 
tended the  first  International  Symposium  on 
Monogeneu  held  at  the  institute  of  parasitology 
of  the  Czechoslovak  Academy  of  Science  in 
Ceske  Budejovicc.  Beverley-Burton  gave  the 
invited  keynote  paper.  “Ancyrocephalid  Tax- 
onomy in  North  America:  Changing  Perspect- 
ives in  Monogenea  Studies"  (Beverley-Burton 


and  Wheeler),  and  chaired  a systematics  session. 
An  additional  paper.  "The  Nearctic  Ancyro- 
cephalid.s;  Phylogeny,  Co-evolution  and  Ori- 
gins’’ (Beverley-Burton  and  Klassen),  was  also 
presented. 

Chuck  Cunningham,  assistant  registrar,  liai- 
son, and  Brian  Lowry,  supervisor  of  graphic 
design  in  Publication  Services,  have  completed 
the  managers’  program  of  the  Council  for 
Advancement  and  Support  of  Education  summer 
institute  in  communications,  which  was  held  at 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 


Prof.  Lambert  OUen,  School  of  Engineering, 
received  the  John  Clark  Award  of  the  Canadian 
Society  of  Agricultural  Engineering  at  the 
society’s  annual  general  meeting  held  in  Calgary 
in  August.  The  award  recognizes  members  of 
the  society  who  have  produced  outstanding 
work  in  teaching,  research,  extension  or  industry 
in  one  or  more  of  the  fields  of  electrical  power 
and  processing,  energy  and  food  engineering. 
The  award  is  named  in  memory  of  former 
Canadian  agricultural  engineer  John  Clark. 

A graduate  of  chemical  engineering,  Otten 
has  been  working  in  the  agricultural  engineering 


profession  for  15  years  at  Guelph.  In  more  than 
40  research  projects,  he  has  applied  the 
fundamentals  of  heat  and  mass  transfer  to  the 
problems  of  grain  drying,  solar  energy  use. 
ethanol  production  and  warming  of  chickens 
using  microwaves.  Otten’s  work  has  been 
reported  in  40  refereed  publications  and  in  60 
other  reports  and  papers.  For  five  years,  he  was 
associate  editor  of  Canadian  Agricultural 
Engineering.  O 
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Guelph  collecting  Canadian  content 
of  international  theatre  bibliography 


The  editors  of  an  international  theatre  biblio- 
graphy have  turned  to  U of  G to  co-ordinate 
their  Canadian  submissions. 

Because  of  Guelph’s  pre-eminence  in  theatre 
archive  work,  it  was  a logical  choice  for  the 
co-ordinating  position,  says  Prof,  Len  Conolly, 
associate  vice-president,  academic,  and  former 
chair  of  the  Department  of  Drama. 

Helen  Salmon,  a reference  librarian  in  the 


humanities  division  of  the  library,  is  collecting 
information  on  Canadian  scholarly  writing  on 
theatre  for  the  International  Bibliography  of 
Theatre,  a project  of  the  American  Society  for 
Theatre  Research  (ASTR). 

Working  on  the  project  since  March,  Salmon 
recruits  other  people  in  the  field,  usually  graduate 
students  or  professors,  to  help  collect  biblio- 
graphical data,  which  she  compiles  for  sub- 


mission to  the  editors.  It's  a big  job  — there  are 
about  30  journals  and  a lot  of  generalist 
publications  that  carry  articles  on  theatre.  In 
addition,  a lot  of  the  information  is  in  French. 

The  bibliography  will  be  an  invaluable 
resource  for  drama  students  and  faculty,  says 
Conolly.  He  was  involved  in  planning  the 
bibliography  when  he  was  an  executive  member 
of  ASTR.  O 


A plaque  commemorating  the  naming  of  the 
MacKinnon  building  was  unveiled  Sept.  16. 
Admiring  the  plaque,  left  to  right,  are  Prof. 
Murdo  MacKinnon,  former  professor  in  the 
Department  of  English  I.^guage  and  IJterature 


and  the  first  dean  of  the  College  of  Arts,  for 
whom  the  building  wa.s  named  when  he  retired 
in  1982;  Dean  David  Murray,  College  of  Arts; 
and  Dean  John  Vanderkamp,  College  of  Social 
Science.  “It’s  a very  great  honor  and  I am  very 


pleased,"  says  MacKinnon,  who  was  made  a 
fellow  of  the  University  in  1986. 

Phuio  by  David  Thomas.  PRI 
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Books 

Heart  of  the  country  appeals  to  tourists,  retirees 


by  Mary  Dickieson 


Dispelling  the  popular  myth  that  small  towns 
and  villages  in  Eastern  Canada  are  dying  out. 
Prof-  Pred  Dahms.  Department  of  Geography, 
says  many  are  actually  thriving.  Thai's  because 
they  have  what  it  takes  to  appeal  to  retirees, 
tourists  and  others  who  are  hungry  for  clean  air 
and  heritage  architecture. 

This  is  the  message  in  Dahms’s  new  book. 
The  Heart  of  the  Colour)'.  It  presents  in  popular 
formal  the  results  ol  10  years  of  research  on  the 
changing  functions  of  small  towns  in  Eastern 
Canada. 

Published  this  summer,  the  book  takes  readers 
on  a journey  through  dozens  of  small  towns  and 
villages  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic 
coast.  It  provides  a historical  look  at  the  pattern 
of  settlement,  describing  in  detail  the  historic, 
scenic  and  economic  features  of  towns  with  less 
than  5.000  people. 

“In  the  1 970s.  those  who  studied  demography 
told  us  that  a majority  of  Canadians  would  live 
in  Montreal,  Toronto  and  Vancouver  by  the 
year  2000.”  says  Dahms.  “This  has  not 
happened.  In  fact,  the  most  rapid  population 
growth  in  some  areas  has  been  in  the  very 
villages,  hamlets  and  towns  that  were  supposed 
to  die.” 

He  has  discovered  that  many  towns  and 
villages  have  merely  changed  their  function. 
Those  with  historic  architecture,  an  attractive 
location  on  a lake  or  river,  or  easy  access  to 
larger  places  have  often  become  tourist  or 
retirement  communities.  Others  are  now 
commuter  dormitories.  In  days  gone  by,  says 
Dahms,  all  such  places  were  service  centres  for 
farmers. 

When  the  automobile  became  affordable  to 
the  majority,  many  former  service  centres  were 
bypassed  and  began  to  decline  in  population 
and  economic  importance.  But  contrary  to 


expectations,  some  have  started  to  grow  again 
as  more  and  more  people  discover  the  joys  of 
small-town  life,  he  says. 

“It  just  takes  an  enterprising  businessman  or 
a few  residents  to  turn  these  places  around." 
says  Dahms.  "Rather  than  declining,  many  have 
acquired  new  businesses,  industry  and  citizens. 
This  is  especially  true  of  those  with  one  or  two 
special  attractions." 

Erin,  Belwood  and  Hillsburgh  are  familiar 
examples  of  villages  that  provide  a quiet  lifestyle 
for  many  people  who  work  in  one  of  the  nearby 
urban  centres.  Fergus  and  Elora  have  attracted 
many  retirees,  but  are  also  home  to  a number  of 
artisans  and  have  become  popular  tourist  sites. 
Dahms’s  book  points  to  Elora  as  an  example  of 
a village  that  is  on  the  brink  of  becoming  “too 
touristy.”  “On  some  summer  afternoons,  the 
crush  of  tourists  is  oppressive,”  he  says. 

Pronouncements  such  as  these,  plus  the 
abundance  of  photographs  and  sketches  con- 
tributed by  his  wife.  Ruth,  have  assured  the 
success  of  Dahms’s  first  popular  book.  A Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  reviewer  called  it  “a  good  book 
for  Eastern  Canadians  who  like  quiet  dis- 
coveries” because  it  “goes  beyond  the  derelict 
buildings  of  the  main  street  to  the  town's 
potential." 

“Geographers  study  places  that  are  inherently 
interesting,”  says  Dahms,  who  thinks  the 
planning  implications  and  possibilities  for  the 
future  of  villages  should  be  made  available  to 
the  public  and  to  politicians.  “All  too  often 
decisions  about  the  future  of  towns  and  villages 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  very  few  facts.”  he  says. 
“I  hope  to  correct  this  situation.” 

Dahms  says  members  of  the  University 
community  should  try  harder  to  make  research 
available  to  the  general  public.  “This  book  is  my 
attempt  to  communicate  my  research  findings 
in  a form  that  will  serve  both  the  scholarly 
community  and  the  interested  layman,”  he 
says.  O 


A long  lacy  porch  surrounds  The  Little  Inn  in 
Bayfield,  just  south  of  Goderich  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Huron.  Bayfield  was  a delightful  surprise 
to  Dahms.  Boasting  a picturesque  marina,  a 


number  of  historic  homes  and  a graceful 
“weeping  willow”  atmosphere,  it’s  a natural 
retirement  community,  he  says. 


More  than  220  new  and  continuing  graduate 
students  got  together  Sept.  7 for  the  fourth 
annual  Graduate  Studies  Day  — a day  of 
orientation  and  discussion  organized  by  the 
Office  for  Educational  Practice. 

The  session  featured  workshops  on  marking 
papers  and  exams,  leading  discussions  and 
tutorials,  demonstrating  a laboratory,  the 
seminar/preseniation,  the  supervisor  and  the 
graduate  student,  and  the  thesis/dissertalion 
and  the  process  of  research.  The  workshops 
were  led  by  OEP  staff,  graduate  faculty  and 
senior  graduate  students. 

Prof.  Carlton  Gyles,  Veterinary  Microbiology 
and  Immunology,  delivered  a plenary  session  on 
the  relationship  between  teaching  and  research. 
Other  plenary  sessions  were  led  by  Len  Conolly, 
associate  vice-president,  academic;  graduate 
student  Claudia  Farrell.  Department  of  Physics; 
Don  Amichand,  international  student  adviser 
with  the  Counselling  and  Student  Resource 
Centre;  David  Hull,  head  of  the  science  and 
veterinary  science  division  of  the  library;  Ron 


Elmslie,  director  of  Computing  Services;  and 
Chris  Nash,  director  of  OEP.  O 


Letters 

A slow  recovery 

“Go  Slow”  is  perfectly  okay.  "Slow"  is 
both  an  adjective  and  an  adverb.  According 
to  my  Oxford  Dictionary,  the  adverb  “slow” 
is  used  when  the  verb  is  of  less  importance 
than  the  adverb. 

In  England  a few  years  ago.  a contractor 
put  up  a sign  saying  "Road  Temporally 
Closed.”  A professor  of  philosophy  said  it 
should  be  “temporarily.”  So  the  contractor 
corrected  it  to  “Road  Tempoporarily 
Closed.” 

John  Bligh, 
Guelph. 


Not  all  small  towns  are  enjoying  the  economic 
growth  described  in  Dahms’s  book.  The  main 
street  of  Wroxeter,  near  Highway  87,  a half- 
hour’s  drive  from  Lake  Huron,  appeared  devoid 


that  once  served  the  surrounding  farming 
community,  but  now  is  without  a recreational 
area  or  scenery  to  appeal  to  tourists.  Closer 
investigation  reveals  that  some  of  the  main- 


.v^ 


Graduate  Studies  day 
attracts  new  students 


of  both  people  and  businesses  on  the  quiet  street  stores  are  being  used  as  residences.  Does 
Saturday  afternoon  Dahms  visited.  It’s  a town  this  signal  a revival  in  growth? 


In  Salem,  next  door  to  Elora, 
Dahms’s  travels  were  rewarded 
by  the  discovery  of  the  remnants 
of  a once-thriving  mill  along  the 
creek.  The  limestone  ruins  cling 
to  the  cliffs  along  the  Grand 
River,  in  contrast  to  a renovated 
factory  downstream  that  is  now 
an  appealing  apartment 
building. 


Office  for  Educational  Practice 

Discussion  Series  for  Fall  1988 

Faculty  members  from  the  academic  consultant  team  will  he  leading  a series  of  noon-hour 
discussions  about  “Good  Student  Writing.” 

Time:  Tuesdays  noon  to  1 p.m.  (during  October) 

Place:  Room  222,  MacNaughton  building 

Oct.  4 
Oct.  1 1 


Oct.  18 
Oct.  25 


Defining  Good  Writing  (and  good  reading  for  that  matter). 

Why  Waste  my  Time?  Students  are  supposed  to  know  how  to  write  before  they  get 
to  university. 

Tales  of  Tricks  and  Techniques  to  Help  Students  Improve  their  Writing. 

Doing  the  Impossible:  evaluating  writing  in  large  classes. 


The  Committee  on  the  Application  of  InfoTech  to  Education  is  sponsoring  a series  of 
noon-hour  seminar/discussions  about  how  using  technology  contributes  to  student  learning.  A 
short  presentation  of  how  a technique  or  technology  is  working  at  Guelph  will  be  followed  by  a 
general  discussion. 

Time;  Wednesdays  noon  to  1 p.m.  (during  late  September-November) 

Place:  Room  211,  Blackwood  Hall 

Sept.  2 1 Laboratories  Using  Computer  Simulations 

Sept.  28  In-class  Demos  via  Videotape 

Oct.  5 Using  Computers  to  Solve  Teaching  Problems 

Oct.  12  Course  and  Lab  Manuals 

Oct.  19  Electronic  Grading 

Oct.  26  HiResolulion  Solutions 

Nov.  2 Computer  Graphics 

Nov.  9 EdNET:  Electronically  Extending  the  Classroom 

Nov.  16  Classroom  Equipment:  What’s  New  and  What’s  Available 
Nov.  23  Computer-Mediated  Courses 

Nov.  30  T-CoSy:  Useful  and  Available 

No  need  to  register.  All  that's  needed  is  you,  your  ideas  and  your  lunch 
OEP  will  provide  coffee  and  juice. 

For  more  information,  call  Mei-fei  Elrick  at  Ext.  3522. 

Back  by  Popular  Demand:  Developing  Your  Lecturing 

Time:  Sept.  30  from  9 a,m.  to  noon. 

An  intensive  three-hour  session  dedicated  to  helping  you  improve  your  lecturing  through 
practice,  collegial  feedback  and  suggestions  for  improvement.  Enrolment  is  limited.  Ifyou  are 
interested,  call  Mei-fei  Elrick  at  Ext.  3522. 
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by  David  Thomas 


People  tend  to  think  about  Physical  Resources 
only  if  something  goes  wrong. 

But  the  people  who  work  in  Physical  Re- 
sources spend  a lot  of  time  preventing  things 
from  going  wrong.  And  if  something  docs  go 
wrong,  they  respond  quickly  and  effectively. 
They're  the  ones  who  keep  the  buildings  running 
and  keep  the  University  clean,  safe  and  secure. 
They’re  also  the  ones  who  design  new  facilities 
and  renovate  the  old  ones. 

Headed  by  director  Al  Brown.  Physical 
Resources  employs  about  440  people  to  service 
446,000  square  metres  (4.8  million  square  feet) 
of  buildings  and  104  hectares  (258  acres)  of 
land. 

It’s  divided  into  two  main  operating  sections. 
Engineering  Services,  under  assistant  director 
Bob  Davis,  includes  Engineering,  Con.stniction, 
Maintenance  and  Central  Utilities.  Auxiliary 
Operations,  under  assistant  director  Roger 
Jenkins,  is  composed  of  the  Administrative 
Department.  Housekeeping,  Grounds.  Vehicle 
Services,  Security  Services  and  a new  depart- 
ment, Environmental  Health  and  Safety.  A ^ 
separate  Planning  Department  under  Allan 
Blanthorn  reports  straight  to  Brown.  It  is  res- 
ponsible for  planning  for  the  whole  campus. 

Environmental  Health 
and  Safety 

Things  have  changed  a lot  since  the  University 
hired  its  first  full-time  safety  officer  in  1968, 
says  John  Campbell,  head  of  this  newly  created 
department.  "There’s  a greater  emphasis  now 
on  health  and  safely,"  he  says. 

The  impetus  for  change  has  come  from 
several  areas,  says  C ampbell,  who  was  assistant 
department  head  and  occupational  health  and 
safety  officer  in  the  Safety-Security  Department 
before  it  split  into  Security  Services  and  Environ- 
mental Health  and  Safety  Sept.  I.  Tighter 
legislation,  growing  social  concern  and  an 
increase  in  research  with  higher  risks  have 
required  the  University  to  be  concerned  with  all 
areas  of  putentfdl  risks,  he  says. 

The  tighter  laws  have  led  to  stringent 
standards  for  handling  hazardous  substances. 
Under  the  provincial  governmenl's  new  Work- 
place Hazardous  Materials  Information  System, 
for  example,  the  University  must  keep  inven- 
tories of  such  .substances,  post  material  safely 
information  and  implement  training  programs 
for  personnel  who  handle  the  materials. 

Effective  control  of  hazardous  substances 
can  occur  only  through  education  and  the 
commitment  by  users  to  manage  risks  in  the 
presenbed  manner,  Campbell  says. 

Although  radiation,  biological  research. occu- 
pational hygiene  and  hazardous  materials  are 
matters  that  have  a much  higher  profile  than 
they  did  20  years  ago,  safe  work  practices  and 
fire  prevention  continue  to  be  important  ob- 
jectives, Campbell  says. 

Environmental  Health  and  Safety  plays  an 
important  role  in  the  University’s  risk  manage- 
ment program  by  attempting  to  limit  and  control 
fire  losses,  Workers'  Compensation  costs  and 
public  liability  lawsuits.  This  is  effective  only  if 
people  are  properly  trained  to  do  their  jobs  and 
are  aware  of  their  responsibility  in  managing 
risks,  Campbell  says.  "This  approach  should 
result  in  a healthier,  safer  environment  for 
everyone." 

The  department  includes  the  Fire  Division,  a 
radiation  safety  officer,  a hygiene  safety  officer 
and  a hazardous  materials  safely  officer.  The 
department  administers  Workers’  Compensa- 
tion and  directs  control  programs  for  health 
physics,  public  and  employer  safety,  biohazards, 
fire  prevention,  hazardous  materials  and  occu- 
pational hygiene.  It  provides  fire  and  emergency 
response  24  hours  a day. 

Administrative  Department 

To  keep  the  diverse  operations  of  Physical 
Resources  running  smoothly  and  well  equipped 
is  the  object  of  the  Administrative  Department. 
Its  primary  functions  are  accounting  and 
maintaining  the  stockroom. 

Budgeting  is  the  main  task,  says  department 
head  Adrian  Fagan.  Administrative  personnel 
assist  the  various  departments  in  all  aspects  of 
budgeting  and  accounting  processes,  from  prep- 
aration to  control.  They  also  advise  on  finan- 
cial matters  relating  to  capital  projects  and 
perform  other  accounting  operations. 

Fagan’s  department  is  also  working  with 
Computing  Services  on  a new  work  order 
system  for  Physical  Resources.  It  is  written  in 
NOMAD  and  will  be  easy  to  modify  and  apply 
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to  the  needs  of  other  departments,  he  says. 

The  second  major  responsibility  of  the 
department  is  the  stockroom.  There  is  an  inven- 
tory of  more  than  6,000  different  items  — 
carpentry,  plumbing  and  electrical  supplies  and 
parts,  safety  and  housekeeping  supplies.  “We 
keep  an  inventory  of  about  $300,000  and  turn 
over  about  $ 1 million  a year,”  says  Fagan.  “We 
can’t  afford  to  be  without  a lot  of  critical  parts." 

Fagan  was  appointed  head  of  the  Administra- 
tive Department  in  March,  after  working  in  the 
budget  office  of  Financial  Services.  He  worked 
in  banking  before  coming  to  the  University  15 
years  ago. 


Planning 

Other  departments  in  Physical  Resources 
keep  the  University  running  up  to  proper 
standards.  The  Planning  Department  looks  to 
the  future. 

Planning  works  with  the  University's  long- 
range  development  plan  in  such  areas  as  land- 
use  planning,  buildings,  roads  and  walkways. 
Furniture,  space,  signs,  capital  budgets  and 
liaison  with  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities are  also  included  in  the  department's 
responsibilities,  says  department  head  Allan 


Blanthorn. 

The  department  has  several  major  objectives. 
They  include  establishing  policies  on  future 
physical  development  of  the  University,  making 
sure  that  the  University’s  plans  are  flexible 
enough  to  meet  changing  conditions  and 
ensuring  that  capital  project  designs  are  con- 
sistent with  the  University’s  standards.  Blan- 
ihom’s  department  also  develops  standards  for 
the  use  of  signs,  furniture  and  the  allocation  of 
space. 

When  a new  building  is  to  be  constructed  or 
an  existing  one  renovated,  the  department  works 
with  architects  and  users  to  plan  the  facilities  so 
that  they  can  best  meet  the  users’  needs  within 
budget  limitations. 

Planning  is  an  important  process  in  a large 
institution,  says  Blanthorn.  For  example,  the 
needs  of  the  physically  disabled  require  a lot  of 
consideration  — mobility  on  campus,  ease  of 
entry  to  buildings,  movement  within  them  and 
proper  washroom  facilities. 


Housekeeping 

Keeping  the  University  clean  is  a big  job, 
requiring  the  efforts  of  about  190  staff  in 
Housekeeping. 
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To  maintain  acceptable  cleaning  standards. 
Housekeeping  has  established  three  main  prior- 
ities, says  department  head  Kurt  Schlee. 

The  first  is  to  sustain  sanitary  conditions  at  a 
level  that  will  ensure  a safe  and  healthy  en- 
vironment. The  second  is  to  preserve  University 
properly  and  keep  it  in  good  condition.  The 
third  is  to  maintain  an  acceptable  appearance 
throughout  the  campus.  Pest  control,  lamp 
replacements  and  window  cleaning  are  also 
Housekeeping  responsibilities. 

The  department  services  most  administrative 
and  academic  space  on  campus  at  night,  with 
residences  serviced  during  the  day.  A skeleton 
crew  provides  some  services  during  the  days 
and  on  weekends.  Housekeeping  staff  are  also 
involved  in  emergency  cleanups. 

Recent  appointments  in  the  unit  include  Peter 
Yeo  in  the  position  of  nightshift  foreperson.  He 
has  a diploma  in  business  management  studies 
and  worked  in  the  retail  sector  before  coming  to 
Housekeeping  four  years  ago.  He  then  worked 
for  Mail  Services  before  returning  to  House- 
keeping in  this  position. 

Brian  Robinson,  a veteran  employee  of  House- 
keeping, has  also  been  appointed  nightshift 
foreperson.  He  worked  part  lime  with  House- 
keeping while  a student  at  U of  G before 
transferring  to  the  nightshift  two  years  ago.  He 
has  a BA  in  management  economics. 
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Engineering 

When  alterations  or  renovations  are  made  to 
buildings.  Engineering  is  involved  either  in  the 
design  of  the  work  or  in  supervising  the  designs 
of  private  firms. 

The  engineers  play  a role  in  all  renovations, 
"everything  from  roads  to  roofs."  says  depart- 
ment head  John  Flowerdew.  There  are  always 
architectural,  mechanical  or  electrical  consider- 
ations involved  in  any  renovation.  On  large 
projects,  private  engineering  firms  do  the  design 
work  in  consultation  with  Flowerdew’s  staff. 
Smaller  projects  are  done  by  departmental  staff. 

The  Construction  Department  receives  about 
3,500  work  requests  each  year,  referring  most 
of  them  to  Maintenance.  Those  that  require 
design  work  are  referred  to  Engineering. 

New  on  staff  in  Engineering  is  mechanical 
design  co-ordinator  Peter  Banevicius.  A grad- 
uate in  mechanical  engineering  from  McMaster 
University,  he  worked  in  private  consulting, 
mainly  on  jobs  within  the  iron  and  steel  industry, 
before  coming  to  U of  G.  In  his  current  position, 
he  is  responsible  for  designing  mechanical 
components  such  as  heating,  air  conditioning 
and  pipes. 

Proper  design  work  is  essential,  says  Flower- 
dew.  "All  the  problems  are  supposed  to  be 
handled  in  the  design  stage,  so  that  contractors 
don’t  have  trouble.” 
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Construction 

Although  private  contractors  put  up  the  new 
buildings  and  do  the  major  renovations  on 
campus,  it’s  the  Construction  Department  that’s 
responsible  for  all  building  work  done  at  the 
University. 

"All  requests  for  work  arc  channelled  through 
this  office,”  says  department  head  Barney  Jones. 

Construction  administers  the  contracts  for 
projects  ranging  from  the  installation  of  shelves 
and  air  conditioners  to  building  the  new 
environmental  biology  complex.  More  than  $ 1 0 
million  in  work  was  completed  last  year.  In 
supervising  the  work  done  by  contractors. 
Construction’s  main  roles  are  to  make  sure  that 
the  work  conforms  to  contract  requirements 
and  to  deal  with  the  unforeseen,  says  Jones. 

“Changes  may  have  to  be  made  because 
things  that  look  right  on  paper  don’t  work  that 
way.  or  the  user  may  see  different  needs,"  he 
says.  "On  an  $8-millionjob.  it’s  not  unusual  to 
see  150  changes." 

Jones'  staff  of  four  construction  co-ordinators 
and  clerical  personnel  arc  kept  busy,  even 
though  at  present  there  is  much  less  construction 
than  during  the  building  boom  of  the  1960s. 
"There  are  always  renovations,  and  a big  project 
usually  keeps  one  person  occupied  full  time,"  he 
says.  Construction  funded  by  the  capital  cam- 
paign will  add  to  the  workload. 
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Grounds 

That  U of  G is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  campuses  in  the  province  is  no  acci- 
dent. The  Grounds  staff  work  hard  to  keep  the 
University  well  maintained,  says  department 
head  Michael  Bladon. 

Grounds  looks  after  all  facets  of  outside 
maintenance  — lawns,  hedges,  snow  removal, 
roads  and  street  signs.  The  department  is  also  in 
charge  of  indoor  plants,  moving  furniture, 
delivery  .services  and  setting  up  for  special 
events  like  convocation.  There  are  34  full-time 
employees;  part-time  staff  are  also  hired  in 
summer  and  winter. 

Keeping  the  campus  well  groomed  and  safe 
for  the  people  who  use  it  is  an  ongoing  task,  says 
Bladon.  Grounds  personnel  mow  about  62 
hectares  ( 153  acres)  of  lawn  every  week  and 
tend  two  hectares  (five  acres)  of  shrubs.  In 
winter,  they  remove  snow  and  ice  from  12 
hectares  (31  acres)  of  parking  lots  and  14.5 
hectares  (35  acres)  of  sidewalks  and  roadways. 

Landscaping  is  also  an  important  part  of  the 
Grounds  operation.  Major  landscaping  work  is 
contracted  out,  but  the  department  always 
reviews  the  plans.  Grounds  can  often  supply  the 
plants  from  its  own  nursery  near  the  comer  of 
The  Arboretum.  To  ensure  that  all  landscaping 
fits  the  University’s  esthetics,  “we  try  to  have  all 
projects  conform  to  the  concepts  of  the  long- 


range  development  plan,"  says  Bladon. 

Before  becoming  department  head,  Bladon 
was  assistant  department  head  for  18  years. 
Prior  to  that,  he  worked  in  park  maintenance  for 
the  Wascana  Centre  Authority  in  Regina.  He 
also  has  experience  in  landscaping  and  tree 
nurseries. 

Recently  appointed  in  Grounds  is  mainte- 
nance services  foreperson  Bryce  Burrows.  A 
19-year  veteran  of  Grounds  with  a farm  back- 
ground. Burrows  came  to  U of  G as  a machine 
operator  and  advanced  through  the  department 
to  his  current  position.  He  and  his  staff  are 
responsible  for  landscape  construction,  lawn 
services  and  road  and  parking  lot  maintenance. 

Vehicle  Services 

Vehicle  Services  maintains  and  repairs  the 
137  licensed  vehicles  on  campus,  as  well  as 
hundreds  of  pieces  of  off-road  and  snow  removal 
equipment. 

Foreperson  Ken  Gemmell  says  he  and  his 
four  staff  work  on  a preventive  maintenance 
basis.  Vehicles  are  scheduled  for  routine  servic- 
ing based  on  mileage  and  use.  That  means  an 
extended  life  for  the  vehicle  and  a better  resale 
value,  he  says. 

There’s  also  a lot  of  repair  work  to  be  done  at 
Vehicle  Services.  The  mileage  of  such  a big  fleet 
adds  up.  In  1987.  the  University’s  vehicles 
travelled  about  2.4  million  kilometres  (1.5 
million  miles). 


Security  Services 

Security  Services  includes  the  University 
Police,  night  watch  personnel  and  a dispatcher 
service.  But  there  is  much  more  to  the  depart- 
ment than  giving  out  parking  tickeLs. 

"Our  purpose  is  to  provide  for  all  police  and 
emergency  services  on  campus  with  minimum 
disturbance  of  the  learning  environment,”  says 
department  head  Ronald  McCormick.  "Park- 
ing tickets  are  visible  to  more  people  because 
more  people  get  tickets  than  get  ripped  off." 

The  department's  mandate  includes  law 
enforcement,  criminal  investigation,  emergency 
aid  for  sick  and  in/ured  persons  (in  co-opention 
wUh  the  Fire  Division),  parking  and  traffic 
control,  managing  the  University’s  lost-and- 
found  service,  providing  personal,  cash  and 
security  escorts  and  protection,  monitoring  all 
campus  liquor  outlets  and  maintaining  the 
University  telephone  service  during  the  night 
and  on  holidays. 

The  department  is  also  responsible  for  the 
security  of  visiting  dignitaries  and  special  events, 
building  security,  police  and  fire  dispatch 
services,  emergency  communications,  security 
analysis  and  survey  of  the  University’s  assets, 
supervision  of  alarms  and  management  of  the 
police  bursary.  The  bursary  is  a fund  derived 
from  the  proceeds  of  selling  unclaimed  mer- 
chandise from  the  lost-and-found. 

Two  of  the  department’s  highest  priorities  are 
crime  prevention  and  personal  safety,  says 
McCormick.  Ensuring  the  security  of  students 
involves  holding  security  personnel  meetings 
with  hall  and  house  advisers,  patrols,  surveys  of 
lighting  requirements  and  periodic  security 
escorts. 

Crime  prevention  includes  meeting  with 
members  of  the  University  community  to  make 
them  aware  of  what  they  can  do  to  protect  their 
property. 

"A  major  task  is  to  educate  people  not  to 
leave  their  vulnerable  personal  property  un- 
attended, even  temporarily,"  says  McConnick. 
Last  year.  374  thefts,  totalling  $89,000,  were 
reported  on  campus.  Of  that,  about  $37,000 
was  recovered. 

As  a result  of  retirements,  there  have  been 
some  promotions  on  the  police  force  recently. 
Chief  Murray  Milson,  who  has  been  with  the 
University  Police  since  November  1966,  was 
promoted  to  chief  May  1.  He  graduated  from 
the  Ontario  Police  College  police  management 
and  command  course  in  1 976  and  senior  officer 
course  in  1 988.  He  was  promoted  to  sergeant  in 
July  1 976  and  previously  acted  as  the  division’s 
court  and  training  officer. 

Sgt.  Jim  Black,  who  was  promoted  to  sergeant 
May  1.  enlisted  with  the  University  Police  in 
August  1971.  He  graduated  from  the  Ontario 
Police  College  training  program  in  1979  and 
from  the  advanced  training  program  in  1987. 

Sgt.  Rob  Rice  was  promoted  to  sergeant  July 
I . He  has  been  with  the  University  Police  since 
January  1977,  following  two  years  with  the 
Guelph  police  force.  Rice  graduated  from  the 
Ontario  Police  College  training  program  in 
1975  and  the  advanced  training  program  in 
1983. 

Coniinued  on  page  6. 
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Briefly 

Alcohol  Awareness  Week 

The  Wellness  Promotion  Task  Group  of  the 
Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre  is 
promoting  Alcohol  Awareness  Week  Sept  26 
to  29  with  a variety  of  booths  and  displays  in  the 
University  Centre  courtyard.  They  will  include 
a video  driving  test,  a Him  about  traffic  accidents, 
a road  safety  lest,  an  opinion  board,  an  infor- 
mation booth  and  an  alternatives  booth  handing 
out  free  samples  of  pop  and  milk.  On  Sept.  28 
and  29  from  9 p.m.  to  1 a.m..  a Guelph  police 
officer  will  administer  breathalyser  tests. 

Noon-hour  concerts  begin 

The  Archduke  Trio  will  open  the  Department  of 
Music's  Thursday  noon-hour  concert  series  for 
the  fall  semester  Sept.  22.  Formed  in  1961,  the 
group  has  been  trio-in-residence  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leicester  for  the  past  24  years.  Group 
members  James  Walker.  Kenneth  Page  and 
Russell  Davis  have  toured  throughout  Canada, 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Spam.  Program  I at  12:10  p.m.  in  Room  107, 
MacKinnon  building,  will  consist  of  “Trio  in  G 
Major,”  Op.  1/2  by  Beethoven.  Progam  II  at 
1:10  p.m.  wil  feature  “Trio  in  B flat  D 893”  by 
Schubert.  Admission  is  free. 

Equine  centre  tours 

The  Equine  Research  Centre  will  be  holding 
tours  for  members  of  the  University  community 
Sept.  30  and  Oct.  6 from  2 to  4 p.m.  IfyoucanT 
make  those  dates,  call  Bev  Hcaly  at  Ext  4205  to 
arrange  another  time. 

Office  of  Research  moves 

The  Office  of  Research  has  relocated  to  the 
second  floor  of  the  Reynolds  building,  formerly 
known  as  the  ICS  building.  All  the  units  of  the 
office  — Research  Services,  Industrial  and 
Innovation  Services,  University/OMAF  Pro- 
grams and  Guelph-Waterloo  Biotech  — are 
located  in  the  new  facilities. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum's  fall  series  of  Sunday  afternoon 
walks  begins  Sept.  25  with  "Fall  Birds”  and 
continues  Ocl.  2 with  "Migration”  and  Oct.  9 
w\th  “Poems  for  FaW."  Desrgned  for  tamUics, 
the  naturalist-led  walks  leave  from  The 
Arboretum  Nature  Centre  at  2 p.m. 

OVC  seminar  series 

The  OVC  seminar  series  continues  Sept.  21 
with  Prof.  Danny  Butler,  chair  of  Clinical 
Studies,  discussing  “Rabbits  as  an  Animal  Model 
for  the  Study  of  Mycobacterium  paraluberculosis 
Infection."  On  Sept.  26.  Dr.  Michael  Leib  of  the 
Virginia-Maryland  Regional  College  of  Veter- 
inary Medicine  will  provide  “An  Overview  of 
Gastrointestinal  Endoscopy  in  the  Dog  and 
Cat."  On  Sept.  28,  Dr.  Pat  Harris  of  Animal 
Health  Trust,  Newmarket.  England,  will  discuss 
“The  Pathogenesis  of  Exercise-Related  Muscle 
Disease  in  the  Horse."  The  seminars  are  at 
12:10  p.m.  in  Room  508,  Clinical  Studies 
building. 

BBC  world  news 

CFRU-FM  at  93.3  broadcasts  the  BBC  world 
service  news  weekdays  at  8 a.m.  and  Sundays  at 
noon. 

University  women  meet 

The  Guelph  chapter  of  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  University  Women  is  holding  its  annual 
membership  tea  Sept.  27  from  2 to  4 p.m.  and  7 
to  9 p.m.  at  the  Optimist  Club  on  Beechwood 
Avenue.  Regular  meetings  are  held  the  fourth 
Tuesday  of  each  month. 

Dance  workshop 

The  Athletics  Department  presents  its  annual 
dance  workshop  Oct.  1 5 from  1 0 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 
Classes  will  include  modem  dance  technique 
and  Jazz  at  different  levels.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  Athletics  at  Ext.  22 1 5. 

Surplus  sales 

The  Surplus  Sales  Department  in  Blackwood 
Hall  has  available  for  public  purchase  the 
following  items,  to  be  sold  on  a closed-bid  basis: 
SDh613  — 1973  Yamaha  motorbike,  s/n 
002478;SDtt575  — Findlay  electric  stove/oven, 
model  UL9T4;  s/n  JL764  (20  1/2"  wide); 
Hardwick  gas  stove/oven/range,  model 
PKG8231-HW-700AT,  s/n  1669  (30”wide  x 
46”  high);  and  SDtt6 1 2 — 1976  Four  Courier 
pickup,  s/n  SGTASC33507.  For  more  infor- 
mation or  for  viewing,  call  Ext.  8 1 39.  The  bids 
will  close  Oct.  6 at  4 p.m. 
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Systematics  seminar  series 

The  Interdepartmental  Systematics  Group  is 
presenting  a 12-part  seminar  series  on 
.systematics.  The  series  begins  Oct.  14  with  Dr. 
Jarmilla  Kukalova-Peck  of  the  University  of 

Ottawa'sdepartment  of  biology  discussing  “Why 
Manton’s  Polyphyletic  Interpretation  of 
Anhropods  is  Wrong:  Uniramia  Does  Not  Exist!" 
The  seminar  begins  at  3 p.m.  in  Room  14 1 of 
the  Animal  Science  building. 

Saturday  chemistry  seminar 

The  Guelph-Waterloo  Centre  for  Graduate 
Work  in  Chemistry  will  hold  its  annual  general 
meeting  and  Saturday  seminar  Sept.  24  in  Room 
1 1 3 of  the  MacNaughton  building.  The  meeting 
is  at  2 p.m.,  followed  by  coffee  and  donuts  at 
3:30  p.m.  At  4 p.m..  Prof.  F.W.  Karasek  of  the 
University  of  Waterloo  will  deliver  a seminar  on 
“Analytical  Chemistry  — Solving  Today’s 
Problems:  Incinerations  and  Dioxins.”  A poster 
session  will  follow  at  5:30  p.m.  in  Room  441. 
University  Centre,  and  dinner  is  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
Room  442,  University  Centre.  Cost  of  the 
dinner  is  $18  for  faculty  and  postdoctoral 
fellows  and  $ 1 0 for  graduate  students.  Tickets 
are  available  from  Janice  Abbott,  Chemistry  &. 
Biochemistry,  Ext.  3447. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees 

The  Arboretum’s  dinner  theatre.  Theatre  in  the 
T rees,  is  offering  the  comedy  Look,  No  Hans.'by 
John  (Thapman  and  Michael  Pertwee.  Scheduled 
performances  are  Sept.  24,  Oct.  1.  22  and  29. 
Nov. 5, 12, 18. 19and26,and Dec. 3. 9.  lOand 
17.  Dinner  is  at  6:30  p.m.;  the  play  begins  at  8 
p.m.  Cost  is  $29.50.  Tickets  are  available  at  the 
University  Centre  box  office.  Ext.  3940. 

Scottish  folk  music 

The  Scottish  studies  section  of  the  Department 
of  History  presents  an  evening  of  traditional 
Scottish  folk  and  contemporary  music  with  Ray 
and  Cilia  Fisher  Sept.  26  at  8 p.m.  in  the  Faculty 
Club,  Level  5,  University  Centre.  Tickets  are  $7 
at  the  door,  $6  in  advance  from  the  History 
Department. 

Focus  on  aging 

The  Gerontology  Research  Centre  begins  its 
annual  fall  seminar  series  Oct.  5 with  Dr.  Gale 
West  of  McMaster  University  discussing  “Does 
Coping  Get  Easier  with  Age?”  The  seminar 
begins  at  12:10  p.m.  in  Room  429,  University 
Centre. 

On  the  radio 

CFRU-FM  is  holding  a recruitment  meeting 
Sept.  26  at  7 p.m.  in  Room  442,  University 
Centre.  Anyone  interested  in  radio  production, 
interviewing,  news  and  music  of  any  kind  are 
invited  to  attend.  No  experience  is  necessary. 


Continuing  education 

Space  is  still  available  in  a variety  of  continuing 
education  courses  and  workshops  beginning 
this  month.  September  offerings  include 
“Symphonic  Music"  with  Prof.  Stanley  Saunders, 
Department  of  Music,  beginning  Sept.  21  for 
four  weeks;  “Human  Resources  Administration,” 
beginning  Sept.  26  for  10  weeks;  “Desktop 
Publishing.”  beginning  Sept.  29  for  six  weeks 
and  "Effective  Writing,"  beginning  Sept.  29  for 
1 0 weeks.  Also  starting  in  September  are  courses 
in  French,  German.  Spanish  and  Mandarin 
Chinese,  “Oriental  Carpets  as  an  Art  Form,” 
“Salary  Administration  and  Benefits”  and  "The 
Fundamentals  of  Human  Communication.”  For 
more  information  on  these  and  other  courses, 
call  Continuing  Education,  Ext.  3956  or  3957. 

Agriculture  seminar 

Henry  Lior,  chief  of  the  enteric  bacteriology 
division  of  the  Laboratory  Centre  for  Disease 
Control,  Health  and  Welfare  Canada,  will  pre- 
sent an  Agriculture  Canada  seminar  Sept.  29  at 


The  following  graduate  students  have  success- 
fully completed  requirements  for  their  PhD 
programs  and  will  graduate  at  fall  convocation: 

• Dean  Arthur  John  Barry,  Land  Resource 
Science,  whose  thesis  title  is  “Phosphorus 
Nutrition  of  Maize  for  Maximum  Yield:  Seedling 
Requirement  and  Diagnosis  Using  Ear  Leaf  and 
Seedling  Samples." 

• Genevieve  Somonne  Bondy,  Biomedical  Sci- 
ences. “Normal  Bovine  Platelet  Function  and  its 
Inhibition  by  T-2  Toxin.” 

• Brenda  Nora  Bonnett,  Population  Medicine, 
“The  Relationship  of  Endometrial  Biopsy  and 
Rectal  Palpation  Findings  to  Reproductive 
Performance  in  Postpartum  Cows." 

• Alain  Bouvet,  Biomedical  Sciences,  “Fragile 
X Chromosome  in  Baldy  Calf  Syndrome.” 
•John  Clifton.  Philosophy.  “Racism.’  Persuasive 
Definition  and  Linguistic  Choice.” 

• James  Dick,  Horticultural  Science,  “Breeding 
for  Resistance  to  Blotchy  Ripening  in  Processing 
TomaiocsiLycopersicon  Escuknium  MilL)." 

• Craig  Drury,  Land  Resource  Science,  “Am- 
monium Fixation  and  Immobilization  of  Added 
(NH4)2S04  in  Selected  Ontario  and  Quebec 
Soils." 

• Luc  Clement  Duchesne,  Botany,  “Suppression 
of  Fusarium  Root  Rot  by  the  Ectomycorrhizal 
Fungus  Paxilliis  Involuiiis.'' 

• Jean  Mary  Gerrath,  Botany,  “Morphological 
and  Anatomical  Development  in  the  Vitaceae." 
•Jocelyn  Louise  Milner,  Chemistry  & Bio- 
chemistry, “Regulation  of  Proline  Porter  11  of 
Escherichia  Coli  K12  in  Response  to  Hyper- 
osomotic  Shift.” 

•George  Newcombe,  Botany,  “Verticillium 


3 p.m.  at  the  Health  of  Animals  Laboratory,  1 1 0 
Stone  Rd.  W.  His  topic  is  “Update  on  Enteric 
Pathogens  in  Canada.” 

Cycling  club 

The  University  of  Guelph  Cycling  Club  plans 
regular  rides  Wednesdays  and  Sundays 
throughout  the  year.  They  leave  from  the  south 
door  of  the< University  Centre  at  5 p.m.  on 
Wednesday.s  and  1 0 a.m.  on  Sundays.  Rides  are 
conducted  to  suit  all  types  of  riders.  For  more 
information,  call  David  or  Maggie  Laidlaw  at 
837-1731. 

WUSC  seminar 

World  University  Services  of  Canada  will  hold 
its  1989  seminar  in  the  Leeward  and  Windward 
Islands  next  July  and  August.  This  seminar  is 
designed  to  provide  an  in-depth  experience  in 
development  for  Canadian  students.  For  more 
information  and  applications,  contact  Dudley 
Gibbs,  Room  210,  MacKinnon  building.  Ext. 
299 1 . Deadline  for  applications  is  Oct.  1 5. 


Wilt  of  Alfalfa:  A Multifaceted  Host-Pathogen 
Interaction." 

• Gilles  Saindon,  Crop  Science.  “Inheritance  of 
Insensitivity  to  Long  Daylength  and  Interaction 
of  the  E4/E4  Locus  with  Other  Maturity  Loci 
and  the  DTI /DTI  Locus  in  Soybean.” 

• Roger  Anthony  Scott,  Horticultural  Science, 
“Yield,  Quality  and  Post-Harvest  Physiology  of 
Five  Rose  Cultivars  Grown  Under  Supplemen- 
tary Lighting.” 

• Cecil  Bert  Sharp,  Molecular  Biology  & 
Genetics,  “Biometrical  and  Genetic  Studies  of 
Segregation  Distortion  in  Drosophila  Melano- 
gaster.” 

• Clark  Murray  Skeaff,  Nutritional  Sciences, 
“Fish  Oil  Supplementation  in  Humans:  Effects 
on  Platelet  Responses,  Phospholipid  Compo- 
sition and  Metabolism.” 

•Philip  Thanuvelil  Thomas.  Zoology,  “The 
Immunobiology  of  the  Host-Parasite  Rela- 
tionship Between  Salmo  Gairdneri  Richardson 
and  Cryptobia  Salmonsilica  Katz.” 

The  following  graduate  students  have  suc- 
cessfully defended  the  final  D.V.Sc.  oral  exam- 
ination and  will  graduate  at  fall  convocation: 

• Kenneth  Alan  Christie,  Population  Medicine, 
whose  thesis  title  is  “Enzymeimmunoassay  of 
Progesterone  in  Milk  for  Progesterone  Profiles 
and  Relationship  with  Reproductive  Perform- 
ance in  Holstein  Cows.” 

• Kerry  Douglas  Lissemore,  Population  Medi- 
cine. “A  Study  of  the  Use  of  a Microcomputer- 
Based  Management  Information  System  to 
Monitor  Dairy  Herd  Performance.”  O 
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Maintenance 

Keeping  the  University  running  smoothly  is 
no  small  task  for  the  people  who  work  in 
Maintenance,  the  department  responsible  for 
maintaining  all  campus  buildings  structurally, 
mechanically  and  electrically.  Most  of  the  staffs 
time  is  spent  making  sure  systems  don’t  break 
down. 

“People  don't  really  know  who  we  are  and 
what  we  do.”  says  department  head  David 
Taggart.  "They  always  come  to  us  if  they  have 
problems.  When  things  are  fine,  they  don't  even 
think  of  us.  When  they  don’t  think  of  us,  it 
means  Maintenance  is  doing  a good  Job." 

Included  in  the  department's  mandate  is 
everything  from  heating,  plumbing  and  air 
conditioning  to  elevators  and  the  46,000  locks 
on  campus. 

Under  the  maintenance  trades  supervisor  are 
the  staff  in  the  electrical,  structural,  mechanical, 
paint,  refrigeration-controls  and  locksmith  shops 
who  maintain  and  repair  the  various  systems. 
Under  the  building  mechanics  supervisor  arc 
three  forepersons  who  supervise  different  areas 
of  the  campus. 

“The  building  mechanics  are  the  first  line  of 
defence,"  says  Taggart.  "The  local  building 
mechanic  is  the  first  one  on  the  scene  if 
something  goes  wrong.” 

But  the  building  mechanics  spend  50  to  60 
per  cent  of  their  time  making  sure  things  don’t 
go  wrong,  he  says.  They  use  preventive  main- 
tenance software  to  ensure  that  all  systems  get 
routine  maintenance. 


There  have  been  several  recent  staff  changes 
in  Maintenance.  Taggart  became  department 
head  this  summer.  A 1975  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Engineering,  he  worked  in  industry 
before  returning  to  campus  as  building  mechan- 
ics supervisor.  His  industrial  experience  has 
included  water  purification  work  for  Electro- 
home, stints  with  construction  firms  in  Kitchener 
and  running  his  father’s  construction  company. 

Daniel  MacLachlan,  the  new  building  me- 
chanics supervisor,  was  formerly  mechanical 
supervisor  at  Sudbury  General  Hospital.  After 
studying  engineering  and  social  sciences  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario,  MacLachlan 
also  worked  for  Steams  Catalytic  Ltd.  in  Alberta, 
where  he  worked  on  major  oil  projects. 

Brent  Harwood,  now  structural  foreperson, 
came  to  the  structural  shop  in  May  1986  as  a 
carpenter.  A teacher  of  technical  trades  and  a 
graduate  of  Conestoga  College  in  construction 
engineering  technology,  he  worked  in  the  con- 
struction industry  prior  to  coming  to  U of  G. 

Gary  Fellz,  mechanical  shop  foreperson,  came 
directly  from  industry  to  this  position.  He 
worked  as  a plumbing  superintendent  and  oper- 
ated his  own  plumbing  and  healing  firm  in  the 
Windsor-Chatham  area  for  10  years. 

Pat  Schmidt,  assistant  mechanical  shop  fore- 
person. first  came  to  the  University  in  June  1 987 
with  15  years'  experience  in  the  industry  as  a 
plumber  and  gas  fitter.  He  worked  in  construc- 
tion and  for  Ontario  Hydro  on  the  Bruce  and 
Darlington  nuclear  projects. 

Russ  Nellis  is  the  electrical  shop  foreperson. 
He  started  as  an  electrician  at  U of  G in  1973 


after  working  in  industry.  He  was  assistant 
foreperson  before  the  electrical  and  refrig- 
eration-controls shops  were  separated. 

Ron  Ecott  heads  the  refrigeration-controls 
shop  now  that  it  is  a distinct  unit;  he  was 
formerly  assistant  foreperson.  Ecott  previously 
worked  in  construction  and  as  a plant  main- 
tenance electrician. 

Central  Utilities 

Central  Utilities  is  the  heart  of  the  University, 
says  department  head  Jan  Van  Hulst. 

” We  provide  steam  for  heating  in  winter  and 
chilled  water  for  cooling  in  summer,  as  well  as 
de-ionized  water  for  labs,  soft  water,  compressed 
air  and  emergency  electricity,”  he  says. 

On  a cold  winter  day,  the  University’s  four 
boilers  produce  about  three  million  pounds  of 
steam  to  heat  all  the  buildings.  And  on  scorching 
summer  days,  the  demand  for  the  chilled  water 
that  runs  air  conditioning  systems  can  peak  at 
5,000  tons.  For  emergency  electricity,  there  are 
two  diesel  generators  that  cut  in  automatically  if 
the  power  fails. 

With  such  a large  operation  come  large  fuel 
bills.  The  University  spends  about  $2.5  million  a 
year  on  natural  gas,  so  conservation  is  an 
important  consideration,  says  Van  Hulst.  There 
arc  a number  of  operations  in  place  for  saving 
money,  such  as  preheating  water  with  heat  from 
the  smokestack  and  running  chilled  water 
through  a heat  exchanger. 

“Enerey  conservation  is  an  ongoing  process," 
he  says,^'and  we  strive  continually  to  improve 
it."  O 


Coming  events 


WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  21 

Worship  - Feminisl  and  Christian.  10:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fellowship, 
5 to  7 p.m.,  287  Water  St.;  Community  Fellow- 
ship, 5 to  8 p.m.,  OTAS  lounge,  UC  Level  5. 
Lecture  - “An  Introduction  to  the  Poetry  of 
Pablo  Neruda,”  Alain  Sicard,  1 1 a.m.,  UC  44 1 . 
OEP  Seminar  - “Laboratories  Using  Computer 
Simulations,”  noon,  Blackwood  Hall  211. 
Computing  Seminar  - “Statistical  Packages," 
noon,  Computing  Services  seminar  room. 
Concert  - Native  Spirit,  noon,  UC  courtyard. 
OVC  Seminar  - "Rabbits  as  an  Animal  Model 
for  the  Study  of  Mycobacterium  paratubercubsis 
Infection,”  Danny  Butler.  12:10  p.m.,  Clinical 
Studies  508. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  • “The  Standard 
Deviation  — Both  Picture  Postcard  and  Scalpel,” 
John  Brooke.  4:10  p.m.,  Human  Biology  108. 
Cycling  Club  - Downey  Ride  (novice  ride),  18 
miles,  5 p.m..  UC  south  doors. 

Lecture  - “The  Wild  Bird  Clinic  and  Wildlife 
Rehabilitation."  Bruce  Hunter,  7 p.m.  Arboretum 
Centre. 

Continuing  Education  - “Symphonic  Music,”  8 
p.m..  four  weeks;  “Introduction  to  DOS  and  the 
Personal  Computer,”  7 to  10  p.m.,  register  at 
Ext.  3956/7. 

THURSDAY,  Sept.  22 

Concert  - The  Archduke  Trio,  violin,  cello  and 
piano,  noon,  MacKinnon  107. 

Board  of  Governors  - Meeting,  4 p.m.,  UC  424. 
Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Precision  and 
Significance:  Accuracy  and  Significance,”  John 
Brooke,  4:10  p.m..  Human  Biology  108. 
Homecoming  - New  Student  Barbecue,  5 p.m.. 
Alumni  House;  Northern  Pikes  concert,  9 p.m., 
Peter  Clark  Hall. 

Worship  - “Relationships:  The  Central  Concern 
of  Jesus,”  4 p.m.,  UC  335;  Exploration  in 
Meditative  Prayer.  5:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Social 
Evening.  6 to  9 p.m.,  UC  334/335. 

FRIDAY,  Sept.  23 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533. 

Homecoming  - Weddings,  Parties,  Anything, 
noon,  UC  courtyard;  Hall  of  Fame  Dinner,  6:30 
p.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall,  $40. 

Calcium  Club  • “Biochemical  Measurement  of 
Free  Radical-Induced  Myocardial  Injury,” 
Sandra  Neale;  “Free  Radical  Production  in 
Tachycardia,”  Lisa  Poon,  1 1 ;50  a.m..  Pathology 
145. 

SATURDAY,  Sept.  24 

Homecoming  - LAUGH  Landscape  Architecture 
Charette,  8 a.m..  Landscape  Architecture 
building;  Brunch,  10  a.m..  Brass  Taps;  Alumni 
Swim  Meet,  10  a.m..  Athletics  Centre;  Home- 
coming Parade,  noon;  Gryphons-Warriors 
Football  Game,  2 p.m..  Alumni  Stadium; 
Gryphon  Club  Reception,  4:30  p.m.,  Wildman 
Room,  Alumni  Stadium;  All-You-Can-Eat 
Spaghetti  Dinner,  4:30  p.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall; 
LAUGH  Dinner  Party,  6 p.m..  Alumni  House; 
Student  Leaders  Alumni  Reception,  6:30  p.m., 
CSA  Office;  Homecoming  Pub.  8 p.m.,  Peter 
Clark  Hall. 

Continuing  Education  - “Introduction  to  Lotus 
1-2-3,”  9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  register  at  Ext. 
3956/7. 

Chemistry  Seminar  - “Analytical  Chemistry  — 
Solving  Today's  Problems:  Incinerations  and 
Dioxins.”  F.W.  Karasek,  4 p.m.,  MacNaughton 
113. 

SUNDAY,  Sept.  25 

Homecoming  - Breakfast,  9 a.m.,  Creelman 
Hall. 

Cycling  Club  - Elora  Gorge/Fergus,  40  miles, 
10  a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m., 
Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry, 
8 p.m.,  UC  533. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk.  “Fall 
Birds."  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 

MONDAY,  Sept.  26 

Alcohol  Awareness  Week  - Driving  Test, 
Displays,  Computer  Test.  Information  Booth, 
Alternatives  Booth,  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  UC 
courtyard,  continues  to  Sept.  29. 

OVC  Seminar  - "An  Overview  of  Gastrointes- 
tinal Endoscopy  in  the  Dog  and  Cat,”  Michael 


Leib,  12:10  p.m.,  Clinical  Studies  508. 
Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  5:10  p.m., 
UC  533. 

Cycling  Club  - Meeting,  7 p.m..  Athletics 
Centre  203. 

Continuing  Education  - “Human  Resources 
Administration,”  7 p.m.,  1 0 weeks;  "Report  and 
Proposal  Writing,"  7 p.m.,  10  weeks,  "German 
II,"  7 p.m.,  10  weeks;  register  at  Ext.  3956/7. 
Music  - Traditional  Scottish  Folk  and  Con- 
temporary Music,  Ray  and  Cilia  Fisher,  8 p.m.. 
Faculty  Club,  UC  Level  5,  $7. 

TUESDAY,  Sept.  27 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10  p.m., 
UC  533;  Inquiry  into  Catholicism,  4 p.m.,  UC 
334;  Faithfully  Curious,  5 p.m.,  UC  335. 
Federation  of  University  Women  - Membership 
Tea,  2 to  4 p.m.  and  7 to  9 p.m..  Optimist  Club, 
Beechwood  Avenue. 

Physics  Colloquium  - “Dual  Polarization  Lasers 
and  Optical  Anisotropies,”  A.D.  May,  4 p.m., 
MacNaughton  1 13. 

Lecture  - “Canada  on  the  World  Stage,"  Stephen 
Lewis,  8 p.m.,  $6.50  general,  $5.50  students  and 
seniors. 

Continuing  Education  - “Mandarin  II,”  7 p.m., 
10  weeks;  "Spanish  II."  7 p.m.,  10  weeks; 
“Intermediate  Conversational  Spanish,”  7 p,m., 
10  weeks,  register  at  Ext.  3956/7. 

Faith  and  Agriculture  Series  - “Economic 
Values,”  John  Phillips.  8 p.m.,  Animal  Science 
141, $3. 


WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  28 

Worship  - Feminist  and  Christian,  10:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fellowship, 
5 to  7 p.m.,  287  Water  St.;  Community  Fellow- 
ship, 5 to  8 p.m..  OTAS  lounge,  UC  Level  5. 
Concert  - Cliff  Erickson,  noon,  UC  courtyard. 
OEP  Seminar  - “In-Class  Demos  via  Video- 
tape.” noon,  Blackwood  Hall  211. 

Computing  Seminar  - “Spreadsheet  Review,” 
noon,  Computing  Services  seminar  room. 

OVC  Seminar  - “The  Pathogenesis  of  Exercise- 
Related  Muscle  Disease  in  the  Horse."  Pat 
Harris,  12:10  p.m.,  Clinical  Studies  508. 
Cycling  Club  - Rockwood  (novice  ride).  17 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Continuing  Education  - “Human  Resource 
Planning,”  7 p.m.,  10  weeks;  “Oriental  Carpets 
as  an  Art  Form,”  7:30  p.m.,  four  weeks; 
“Mandarin  I,”  7 p.m.,  10  weeks;  "The  Funda- 
mentals of  Human  Communication,”  7 p.m.,  1 0 
weeks,  register  at  Ext.  3956/7. 

Alcohol  Awareness  Week  - Breathalyser  Test,  9 
p.m.  to  1 a.m.,  UC  courtyard. 

THURSDAY,  Sept.  29 

Concert  - The  Atlantic  Quartet,  violin,  cello, 
piano  and  clarinet,  noon.  MacKinnon  107. 
Worship  - “Relationships:  The  Central  Concern 
of  Jesus,”  4 p.m.,  UC  335;  Exploration  in 
Meditative  Prayer,  5:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Social 
Evening,  6 to  9 p.m.,  UC  334/335. 

Continuing  Education  - “Salary  Administration 
and  Benefits,”  7 p.m.,  10  weeks;  "Desktop 
Publishing,”  7 p.m.,  6 weeks;  “Effective 
Writing,”  7 p.m..  10  weeks,  register  at  Ext. 
3956/7. 

Alcohol  Awareness  Week  - BreathalyserTest,  9 
p.m.  to  I a.m.,  UC  courtyard. 

FRIDAY,  Sept.  30 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533. 

Calcium  Club  - “Alterations  in  Glycogen 
Content  and  Intermediary  Metabolism  in 
Furazolidone-Induced  Cardiomyopathy,”  Mehdi 
Mirsalimi,  1 1:50  a.m..  Pathology  145. 

SATURDAY,  Oct.  1 

Continuing  Education  - “Conditioning  the 
Athlete.”  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  "Introduction  to 
Lotus  I -2-3.”  9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  register  at 
Ext.  3956/7. 

SUNDAY,  Oct.  2 

Cycling  Club  - Cambridge  Loop.  30  miles.  1 0 
a.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  10:10  a.m.. 
Peter  Clark  Hall:  Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry. 

8 p.m..  UC  533. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk. 
“Migration,”  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 


MONDAY,  Oct.  3 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  5:10  p.m., 
UC  533. 

Continuing  Education  - "The  Lives  and  Works 
of  Great  Philosophers,”  7 p.m.,  10  weeks, 
register  at  Ext.  3956/7. 

TUESDAY,  Oct.  4 

OEP  Discussion  - “Defining  Good  Writing," 
noon,  MacNaughton  222. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass.  12:10  p.m., 
UC  533;  Inquiry  into  Catholicism,  4 p.m.,  UC 
334;  Faithfully  Curious,  5 p.m.  UC  335. 
Physics  Colloquium  - “Strings:  The  Final 
Frontier,"  Cliff  Burgess,  4 p.m.,  MacNaughton 
113. 

Continuing  Education  - “Introduction  to  Lotus 
1-2-3,”  7 p.m.,  three  weeks,  register  at  Ext. 
3956/7. 

Faith  and  Agriculture  Series  - "More  Than  a 
Trade  Agreement,”  Robert  de  Valk,  8 p.m.. 
Animal  Science  141,  $3. 


Everyone  should  be  able  to  enjoy  nature,  says 
Alan  Watson,  interpretive  biologist  at  The 
Arboretum.  That's  why  accessibility  is  such  an 
important  component  of  the  many  attractions  at 
The  Arboretum,  he  says. 

A trail  in  Victoria  Woods,  for  example,  is 
outfitted  with  a surface  that  makes  it  accessible 
to  wheelchairs  and  strollers.  The  Sensate  Trail, 
designed  with  the  visually  disabled  in  mind,  has 
wooden  rails  at  the  side  to  allow  navigation  with 
a white  cane.  At  several  points  along  the  way. 
there  are  changes  in  the  surface  texture  that 
indicate  points  where  the  hiker  should  turn  on  a 


WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  5 

Worship  - Feminist  and  Christian,  1 0: 1 0 a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fellowship, 
5 to  7 p.m.,  287  Water  St.;  Community  Fellow- 
ship, 5 to  8 p.m..  OTAS  lounge,  UC  Level  5. 
Computing  Seminar  • “PC  vs  Mac,"  noon. 
Computing  Services  seminar  room. 

OEP  Seminar  - “Using  Computers  to  Solve 
Teaching  Problems,”  noon,  Blackwood  Hall  211. 
Gerontology  Seminar  - “Does  Coping  Gel 
Easier  with  Age?"  Gale  West.  12:10  p.m.,  UC 
429. 

OVC  Seminar  - “Immunology  of  Human 
Trophoblast  Cells,”  Charlie  Loke.  12:10  p.m.. 
Clinical  Studies  508. 

Cycling  Club  - Maryhill  (novice  ride),  25  miles. 
5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Continuing  Education  - "From  Chaos  to 
Control:  Toward  Managing  A Mess,”  7 p.m„ 
four  weeks,  register  at  Ext.  3956/7. 

Theatre  - Bordenown  Cafe,  8 p.m.,  War 
Memorial  Hall,  $8.50  to  $1 1.50. 


tape  recorder  to  listen  to  tips  from  a taped  trail 
guide. 

The  Sensate  Trail  isn’t  just  for  the  visually 
disabled,  says  Watson.  It’s  a trail  that  everyone 
can  use  to  experience  nature  with  senses  other 
than  sight. 

The  Gosling  Wildlife  Gardens,  exhibits  of 
different  types  of  gardens  that  are  attractive  to 
wildlife,  are  also  accessible  to  wheelchairs  and 
strollers. 

The  Arboretum’s  facilities  were  profiled  this 
summer  in  an  article  in  the  Bruce  Trail  News 
magazine.  O 


New  manager  welcomes 
all  sports  fans  to  BOO 


Craig  Martin  wants  more  people  to  know 
about  what  has  been’one  of  the  University’s 
best-kept  secrets  — the  Boo  Sports  Bar  and 
Games  Room.i 

“My  biggest  task  is  to  make  it  more 
popular.”  says  new  manager  Martin.  He 
says  the  bar,  located  on  Level  3 of  the 
University  Centre,  has  many  features  to 
attract  customers. 

Activities  include  a snooker  league  on 
Monday  nights  and  a bridge  league  on 
Tuesdays.  Both  events  are  mixed  and  open 
to  everyone  from  beginners  to  experts,  and 
an  award  banquet  is  held  every  year  to 
honor  the  best  players.  There  are  many 
other  games  as  well,  including  videogames 
and  a weekly  Monday  night  football  quiz. 

The  bar,  decorated  with  sports  para- 
phernalia like  NFL  pennants  on  the  walls, 
is  sports-oriented.  There's  a satellite  tele- 
vision for  sports  shows,  and  if  there  are  no 


major  sports  events  on,  video  movies  are 
shown.  “We’re  open  to  programming  sug- 
gestions,” Marlin  adds. 

But  sports  is  the  strongest  attraction. 
Sport  celebrities  who  have  visited  the  bar 
include  hockey  stars  Bobby  Hull,  Eddie 
Shack.  Darryl  Sittler  and  Frank  Mahov- 
alich.  And  the  bar  is  organizing  trips  to 
some  hockey  games  this  fall  — Los  Angeles 
at  Toronto  Nov,  5.  Montreal  at  Toronto 
Jan.  1 3,  and  Pittsburgh  at  Buffalo  Feb.  17, 

The  Boo  Sports  Bar  welcomes  everyone 
on  campus,  including  minors,  who  are 
allowed  in  because  the  facility  is  also  a 
restaurant. 

Former  manager  of  the  University 
Centre’s  word  processing  centre  and  special 
events  co-ordinator  for  the  UC.  Martin  is 
president  of  the  Guelph  duplicate  bridge 
league  and  the  Royal  Canadian  Legion 
snooker  league.  O 


Craig  Martin,  manager  of  the  Boo  Sports  Bar  and  Games  Room. 

Pholo  by  David  Thomai,  PRI 


A trail  for  everyone  to  enjoy 
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Personnel  report 


Job  opportunities 

As  of>4/Gue/p/i  deadline  Sept.  16, 1988, the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 
Assistant  to  the  Associate  Vice-President, 
Academic.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience. 

Assistant  to  the  Associate  Vice-President, 
Student  Affairs.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience. 

Acquisitions  Librarian.  Salary  commen- 
surate with  qualifications  and  experience. 
Catalogue  Library,  contract  position.  Salary: 
entry  level  for  beginning  librarians. 
Watchperson,  Security  Services.  Job  rate: 
$10.52  per  hour;  probation  rate:  $.20  per 
hour  lower  than  job  rate  (1987/88  rates). 
Secretary  II.  Department  of  Sociology  and 


Personals 

For  Sale:  Various  sizes  of  stretched  canvas 
on  wood  frames  for  painting;  kitchen  table 
with  extension  leaf  and  four  chairs;  pet 
carrier,  barbecue;  two-burner  hotplate;  snow 
plow;  snow  scoop;  set  of  dishes,  837-3809 
after  4 p.m.  Bed  chesterfield,  836-8154 
evenings.  Avocado  fridge  and  stove.  Ext. 
6262.  Bianchi  racing  bike,  Raleigh  Bighorn 
and  Rocky  Mountain  bikes,  Mark,  Ext. 
8520, 3002  or  82 1 -5703,  Electrohome  EHR 
20  humidifier;  three-speed  electric  fan,  like 
new,  Rob,  Ext.  2287.  1981  silver-grey 
Pontiac  Grand  Le  Mans,  V6,  Kim,  Ext.  4930 
or  824-51 12  after  5 p.m.  Patio  door  with 
hardware;  storm  and  screen  door;  ceiling 
light  fixture;  pole  lamp,  822-5106.  1976 
Mercury  station  wagon,  78,000  miles,  Ext. 
3060  or  82 1 -0669  evenings. 

Sports 

by  Dick  Freeman 

Fifty-two  varsity  hockey  candidates  gathered 
at  Alumni  Stadium  Sept.  12  to  begin  a week 
of  intensive  fitness  testing  and  dryland 
conditioning. 

Eighteen  veterans  and  32  rookies  under- 
went testing  to  determine  cardiovascular 
power,  muscular  strength,  muscular  endur- 
ance and  body  fat  percentage  levels.  By 
Thanksgiving  weekend,  that  number  will  be 
reduced  to  26,  and  the  remaining  players 
will  make  up  the  new  version  of  the  1988/89 
Guelph  Gryphon  varsity  hockey  team. 

The  team  will  include  new  people  on  the 
ice  and  behind  the  bench  — Marlin  Muylaert 
takes  over  from  long-time  coach  Bud 
Folusewych,  who  has  taken  a year’s  leave  of 
absence.  Assisting  Muylaert  will  be  Dave 
Bogart,  Joel  Curtis  and  Mike  StanRowitsch, 
all  first-year  coaches  with  the  team.  Only 
Aldo  Guidolin  remains  from  last  year’s 
coaching  staff. 


Anthropology:  maternity  leave  from  Nov. 
3/88  to  March  1/89.  Hiring  range:  $303.42 
to  $328.7 1 a week  ( 1 987/88  rates). 
Language  Lab  Assistant,  Technical  Oper- 
ations; temporary  full-time  until  Dec.  16. 
Normal  hiring  range:  $276.64  to  $300.60  a 
week  (1987/88  rates). 

The  following  posilions  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 

Electronic  Logic  Technician,  Office  for 
Educational  Practice,  Technical  Operations. 
Salary  range:  $481.04  minimum;  $557.19 
job  rate  (level  5);  $692.11  maximum 
(1987/88  rates). 

Foreperson  Materials  Handler,  Grounds. 
Salary  range:  $26,259  minimum;  $32,824 
midpoint;  $39,389  maximum.  Normal  hiring 


For  Rent:  Three-bedroom  bungalow,  main 
floor,  quiet  street.  General  Hospital  area, 
available  Oct.  1,  821-8963.  One  bachelor 
apartment,  two  one-bedroom  apartments 
and  one  two-bedroom  apartment  in  Fergus, 
822-7899  or  821-3291  after  5:30  p.m. 
Two-bedroom  townhouse  to  sublet.  Uni- 
versity area,  available  Oct.  3,  Ext.  6081  or 
836-8137  after  6 p.m. 

Wanted:  Ride  from  Hamilton  to  Guelph  and 
return  daily,  especially  Thursday  mornings, 
Rob,  416-572-6112  or  campus  mail  ttC 
2028.  Part-time  stablehand,  good  with 
horses,  856-4428  after  8 p.m. 

Available:  Typing,  data  entry,  word  pro- 
cessing, WordPerfect,  quick  turnaround. 


Muylaert  says  that  anywhere  from  eight 
to  14  rookies  have  a chance  of  sticking  with 
the  team,  “1  believe  that  the  Gryphon  hockey 
fans  can  expect  to  see  at  least  one  new  face 
at  every  position,  and  most  likely  more  than 
one.” 

His  goal  for  training  camp  was  to  recruit 
enough  quality  rookies  to  challenge  the 
veterans  for  their  positions.  “Only  if  all 
players  are  challenged  to  perform  at  their 
best  levels  can  we  expect  to  be  a playoff 
participant  this  year,”  he  says. 

The  Gryphon’s  first  home  game  is  against 
the  Queen’s  Golden  Gaels  Oct.  22  at  2:30 
p.m.  Catch  the  Gryphons  in  exhibition  action 
at  home  against  McMaster  University  Oct.  1 
at  8 p.m.,  against  Wilfrid  Laurier  Oct.  4 at 
7:30  p.m.  and  against  Brock  Oct.  6 at  7:30 
p.m.  Season’s  tickets  are  available  to  students 
for  $8  and  to  faculty  and  staff  for  $15.  These 
tickets  are  good  for  all  three  exhibition 
games  and  12  season  home  games,  O 


range:  $26,259  to  $30,855. 
Administrative  Secretary,  School  of 
Landscape  Architecture.  Salary  range: 
$348.69  minimum;  $404.42  job  rate  (level 
5);  $499.70  maximum  (1988/89  rates). 
Custodian  3.  Housekeeping,  Job  rate:  $ 1 0.75 
per  hour:  probation  rate:  $.20  per  hour  lower 
than  job  rate  (1987/88  rates). 

Graphic  Designer,  Publication  and  Printing 
Services.  Salary  range:  $353.20  minimum; 
$408,07  job  rate  (level  5);  $506.70 
maximum. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact  employ- 
ment services  and  training,  Level  5,  Univer- 
sity Centre,  or  telephone  836-4900.  O 


several  years’  experience,  pickup  and 
delivery,  824-2426.  House  near  Wageningen, 
Holland,  January  to  August  1989,  four 
bedrooms,  central  heating;  possibility  of 
house  and  car  swap  for  Guelph  faculty  going 
on  leave  to  Wageningen,  Ext.  3077. 

“Personals"  is  a free  service  offered  by  At 
Guelph  for  staff  faculty  and  students  at  the 
University.  All  items  must  be  typed,  double 
spaced,  and  submitted  to  At  Guelph  one  week 
before  publicatiom  O 
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On  Britain 
abolishing  tenure 

(with  apologies  to  Lewis  Carroll) 

You  are  old,  Professor  William, 

the  young  lecturer  said, 

and  your  beard  is  exceedingly  white. 

Yet  you  still  support  tenure  at  your  age. 
Do  you  think  that  it  should  be  a right? 

When  much  younger, 

Professor  William  replied, 

and  tenure  was  the  height  of  ambition, 

I thought  we  should  do  away  with  it, 
but  consider  the  position. 

1 may  say  what  I want  to 
and  not  care  whom  it  pleases. 

You,  young  man,  must  watch  your  step, 
and  check  your  q’s  and  p’ses. 

Prof.  David  Piggins,  Psychology, 
and  Cindy  Norton. 
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Connie  Kempe,  a research  assistant  at 
OVC’s  Wild  Bird  Clinic,  poses  with 
Loonie,  a loon  with  an  amputated  leg. 
The  loon  is  now  Ontario’s  provincial 
bird.  Researchers  at  the  clinic  are  identi* 
fying  avian  disorders  never  before  pin* 
pointed  in  wild  birds.  See  story,  page  3. 

Photo  by  Owen  Roberts,  Office  of  Research 
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University  honors  two 


A British  scientist  and  a leading  scholar  in 
human  nutrition  will  be  honored  at  fall  convo- 
cation Oct.  7. 

British  scientist  Roger  Short  will  receive  an 
honorary  doctor  of  science  degree  in  recognition 
of  his  contributions  to  medical  science  and 
teaching.  He  will  also  address  the  graduating 
class. 

Retired  Department  of  Family  Studies  pro- 
fessor Jean  Sabry  will  be  named  professor 
emeritus  at  the  afternoon  ceremony. 

Roger  Short 

A professor  of  reproductive  biology  at  Monash 
University  in  Australia,  Short  is  a fellow  of  the 
Australian  Academy  of  Science,  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  the  Royal 
Society  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  He 
has  received  two  scientific  medals  and  has 
lectured  at  more  than  30  international  confer- 
ences and  symposia. 

In  addition  to  his  research  and  teaching.  Short 
edited  and  contributed  to  a series  of  under- 
graduate teaching  texts  that  have  been  translated 
into  five  languages.  He  made  a teaching  film 
that  was  shown  before  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London,  and 
filed  a patent  for  a method  of  minimizing 
disturbances  in  circadian  rhythm  of  bodily 
performance  and  function. 

He  has  served  as  a member  of  the  World 
Health  Organization's  advisory  group  on  family 
planning  in  China  and  its  visiting  group  to 
Cuba.  He  has  also  served  as  adviser  to  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  Rockefeller  University  in  the 
United  States  and  is  chair  of  Family  Health 
International. 

Short  studied  veterinary  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Bristol,  earned  an  MS  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  and  a PhD  and  ScD  at 
Cambridge. 

Prior  to  convocation.  Short  will  deliver  a 
lecture  on  “The  Natural  Regulation  of  Fertility 
in  Man  and  Animals”  Oct.  6 at  4 p.m.  in  Room 


The  University  of  Guelph  will  be  the  second 
Ontario  university  to  undergo  an  audit  by  the 
provincial  government. 

President  Brian  Segal  told  the  Board  of 
Governors  Sept.  22  that  the  provincial  auditor 
will  be  on  campus  within  a few  weeks  to  begin  a 
review  of  how  Guelph  spends  the  money  it 
receives  from  the  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

Under  the  Ontario  Audit  Act,  the  government 
has  the  right  to  perform  an  inspection  audit  of 
any  provincial  grant.  The  province  is  in  the 
midst  of  a three-year  review  of  three  universities 
— a small,  a medium-sized  and  a large.  Trent 
University  was  audited  in  1987. 

Segal  said  Guelph  will  be  working  closely 
with  the  provincial  audit  team,  providing  them 
with  any  information  and  materials  they  may 
require.  “We  expect  it  to  be  a smooth  affair,”  he 
said. 

The  University  is  establishing  a small  working 
group  under  the  leadership  of  John  Freeman, 
director  of  Financial  Services,  who  will  work 
with  the  audit  team  and  co-ordinate  the  review. 
The  team  is  expected  to  be  on  campus  for  up  to 
three  months. 

The  auditors  will  be  looking  at  such  areas  as 
enrolment  accounting,  purchasing,  asset  control 
and  authority  for  expenditures,  seeing  if  pro- 
cedures are  being  carried  out  according  to  the 
university's  policies.  At  the  end  of  the  review, 
the  auditors  will  pr^ent  a report  on  their 
findings  and  make  recommendations  on  any 


508,  Clinical  Studies  building. 

Jean  Sabry 

A Guelph  faculty  member  for  19  years,  Sabry 
will  be  honored  for  her  unique  contribution  to 
scholarship  in  human  nutrition. 

Sabry  continues  to  be  active  in  research,  as 
evidenced  by  her  participation  in  several 
research  projects.  She  is  the  principal  investigator 
on  a project  funded  by  Health  and  Welfare 
Canada  to  investigate  the  nutrition  practices  of 
native  Indians  in  Northern  Canada.  She  con- 
tinues to  supervise  a PhD  student  on  this  project 
while  serving  on  the  supervisory  committees  of 
two  other  PhD  students  in  applied  human 
nutrition. 

Sabry  is  recognized  by  her  peers  as  a leading 
scholar  in  human  nutrition  and  was  recently 
appointed  editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Canadian 
Dietetic  Association.  She  also  serves  on  an  expert 
committee  of  Health  and  Welfare  Canada  to 
develop  nutrition  policy  in  the  area  of  preschool 
nutrition.  Earlier  this  year,  the  National  Institute 
of  Nutrition  commissioned  her  to  write  a 
document  on  “Nutrition  and  Red  Meat  Con- 
sumption in  Canada.” 

In  the  past,  Sabry  was  a member  of  two  expert 
committees  that  developed  “The  Recommended 
Nutrient  Intakes  for  Canadians”  (1975,  1983). 
She  continues  to  serve  as  consultant  to  Hoffman 
La  Roche  and  Kraft  Foods. 

Before  joining  U of  G in  1 968,  Sabry  was  an 
associate  professor  of  food  science  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  Early  in  her  career,  she  was 
associate  professor  at  the  Beirut  College  for 
Women,  research  assistant  at  the  American 
University  of  Beirut  and  research  instructor  at 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  where  she  earned 
a PhD. 

Sabry  also  attended  graduate  school  at  Cornell 
University  and  was  an  assistant  professor  at  the 
University  of  Manitoba.  She  earned  an  under- 
graduate degree  and  an  MA  in  household 
science  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  O 


areas  that  could  be  improved. 

In  an  interview,  vice-president,  administra- 
tion. Charles  Ferguson  said  the  audit  committee 
of  Board  of  Governors  is  approaching  the 
review  with  the  attitude  that  “perhaps  there  are 
things  we  can  learn  about  ways  to  improve  our 
operation.”  He  said  he  doesn’t  expect  anything 
contentious  to  come  out  of  the  findings. 

In  fact,  he  said,  he  hopes  the  audit  will  give 
the  University  an  opportunity  “to  show  the 
auditor  and  the  ministry  that  we  are  careful  in 
the  way  we  spend  our  money.  We  want  to  show 
that  we  are  good  managers,  trustworthy  and  are 
following  the  ministry's  mandate.  If  that  can 
come  out  of  the  audit,  then  that’s  a plus  for  the 
University  of  Guelph  and  for  the  university 
system  as  a whole."  O 


In  other  Board  of  Governors  business.  Segal 
proposed  to  the  board  that  they  move  the 
location  of  their  meetings  out  to  the  colleges  to 
gel  a better  feeling  for  what’s  going  on  at  the 
University. 

This  met  with  the  enthusiastic  approval  of 
new  B of  G chair  Ian  Murray  and  the  other 
members  of  the  board. 

Segal  also  proposed  that  the  number  of 
annual  B of  G meetings  be  increased  to  nine  and 
that  they  be  held  on  a varied  schedule  of 
mornings  and  afternoons  throughout  the 
year.  O 


Oops!  A U of  G dieerleader  prepares  to  take  a 
dive  as  part  of  the  half-time  entertainmeot  at 
the  Hmnecoimiig  foodMm  game  Sqrt.  24.  More 


Senate  debated  issues  arising  out  of  the  1988 
strategic  planning  paper  Sept  20  as  they  received 
for  information  10  Committee  on  University 
Planning  (CUP)  motions  arising  from  the 
planning  paper.  CUP  chair  Prof.  Ross  Halletl, 
Physics,  said  the  committee  will  consider 
Senate’s  comments  and  review  the  recommen- 
dations before  senators  vote  on  them  OcL  1 8. 
Senate  support  is  being  sought  for 

• a faculty  staffing  plan  that  allows  for  faculty 
positions  that  become  vacant  from  1989  to 
1993  to  remain  under  the  control  of  the 
college  of  origin; 

• plans  to  hold  full-time  undergraduate 
enrolment  at  the  current  level  over  the  long 
term,  but  perhaps  increase  it  over  the  short 
term  to  meet  the  University’s  obligations  to 
society, 

• a reaffirmation  of  the  institution’s  commit- 
ment to  increase  graduate  enrolment  over  the 
long  term,  with  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  students  pursuing  research  graduate  degrees 
at  the  doctoral  level; 

• the  development  of  mechanisms  for  greater 
flexibility  in  the  assignment  of  faculty 
responsibilities; 

• the  development  and  implementation  of  a 
proposal  based  on  the  AKADEMIA  and 
University  College  concepts; 

• a bridging  scheme  for  the  introduction  of  new 
faculty, 

• the  appointment  of  a senior  committee  to 
oversee  staff  development; 

• a presidential  addressing  of  issues  raised  in 
the  report  of  the  Presidential  Advisory 
Committee  on  Equal  Ri^ts  for  Women  and 
Men  at  the  University  of  Guelph,  which  was 
distributed  across  campus,  and  a report  to 
Senate  on  actions  taken; 

• a high-priority  consideration  in  the  allocation 
of  education  enhancement  funds  for  the 
upgrading  of  undergraduate  teaching  and 
classroom  equipment;  and 


game,  which  saw  the  Guelph  Gryphons  stomp 
the  Waterloo  Warriors  31  to  14. 

Pboio  by  Joanne  Wallen,  Alumni  AITain 


• a directive  to  the  University  to  find  ways  to 

increase  the  funding  allocated  to  the  renewal 

of  physical  resources. 

CUP  strongly  supports  the  policy  of  leaving 
vacant  faculty  positions  within  the  home  college, 
and  it  also  recommends  an  annual  review  of  the 
policy,  with  a sliding  five-year  commitment,  if 
appropriate. 

Academic  vice-president  Jack  MacDonald 
told  Senate  that  some  faculty  have  a miscon- 
ception of  faculty  staffing  plans.  Last  year, 
faculty  positions  were  reduced  by  9.3,  but  in 
almost  every  case,  new  positions  were  created, 
he  said.  Staffing  is  expected  to  remain  constant 
over  the  next  five  years,  with  27  new  faculty 
expected  to  join  the  ranks  — 1 6 of  them  in 
faculty  renewal  positions. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  University  has 
responded  to  new  opportunities  not  by  trans- 
ferring positions  from  one  college  to  another, 
but  by  creating  new  positions  using  resources 
from  elsewhere  in  the  budget,  said  MacDonald. 

CUP  says  there  appears  to  be  widespread 
interest  in  a more  flexible  approach  to  faculty 
reqjonsibilities  and  activities,  and  MacDonald 
called  on  faculty  to  try  to  dissolve  the  boundaries 
between  departments  in  the  interest  of  quality 
educatiort 

Prof.  Keith  Ronald,  director  of  The 
Arboretum,  said  a crucial  point  in  this  reform 
would  be  a reward/incentive  system  that 
recognizes  effort  and  achievement  outside  of 
the  faculty  member’s  own  bailiwick  — and 
CUP  is  in  agreement 

In  discussion  on  full-time  undergraduate 
enrolment  levels,  senators  said  the  University 
should  explore  new  ways  to  use  the  campus  for 
the  ^ng  semester  and  also  consider  expanding 
co-operative  programs. 

Although  Uiere  appears  to  be  a desire  on  the 
part  of  the  institution  to  increase  graduate 

Continued  on  page  2. 


U of  G to  undergo 
provincial  audit 


than  7,000  people  turned  out  for  the  annual 

Senate  debates  strategic  plan, 
to  vote  next  month 
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Senate  Continued  from  page  I. 
programs,  said  Hallett,  CUP  cautions  that  there 
will  be  resource  implications  and  says  it  hopes 
that  the  quality  of  instruction  in  undergraduate 
programs  will  not  be  allowed  to  deteriorate. 
CUP  makes  no  recommendation  in  this  matter, 
but  intends  to  keep  a close  watch  on  the 
consequences  of  graduate  expansion.  Board  of 
Graduate  Studies  is  also  expected  to  monitor 
this  growth,  especially  the  question  of  adequate 
space  for  graduate  students. 

Senators  made  no  comment  on  a motion  to 
introduce  a bridging  scheme  for  the  introduction 
of  new  faculty  or  a motion  to  recommend  to  the 
president  that  a senior  committee  be  set  up  to 
oversee  staff  development. 

Senate  noted  that  the  University  is  falling 
behind  in  the  use  of  technology  for  teaching, 
and  CUP  agrees  that  it  is  urgent  that  funds  be 
available  for  the  purchase  of  undergraduate 
teaching  equipment.  Common  classroom  facili- 
ties should  also  be  examined  to  make  sure  that 
they  are  equipped  and  functioning  properly, 
says  CUP. 

Senators  voiced  agreement  with  CUP  that  the 
University  must  pay  attention  to  the  “major 
problem”  of  maintaining  the  University’s  aging 
physical  plant.  Hallett  said  CUP’s  motion  is  a 
warning  to  Senate  that  the  physical  plant  is 
gradually  running  down  and  that  few  funds  are 
available  for  cyclical  renewal.  The  motion  is 
directing  the  University  to  find  the  money,  he 
said.  O 

Senate  shares 
OFS  concerns 

Classes  won’t  be  cancelled  at  Uof  G Oct.  3 1 to 
allow  students  and  faculty  to  take  part  in  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Students’  (OFS)  march 
on  Queen’s  Park. 

But  Senate  went  on  record  Sept.  20  as  being 
in  support  of  the  objectives  of  OFS’s  fall 
campaign,  “Cut  to  the  Bone,”  and  shares  OFS 
concerns  over  the  funding  of  Ontario’s 
universities. 

It  also  passed  a motion  directing  the  University 
to  notify  faculty  members  of  the  day  of  protest 
and  to  ask  faculty  to  make  alternative 
arrangements  for  any  participating  student  who 
might  have  a midterm  on  that  day, 

The  theme  of  the  campaign  is  taken  from  a 
recent  OFS  research  paper  that  outline.s  how 
underfunding  is  affecting  the  quality  of  colleges 
and  universities.  The  theme  encompasses 
underfunding,  tuition,  housing  and  student 
representation  issues.  O 


Briefly  — 

Counselling  available 

The  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy  Centre  in 
the  Department  of  Family  Studies  offers  pro- 
fessional counselling  on  marital,  family,  sexual 
and  relationship  issues.  For  information  or  an 
appointment,  call  Ext.  6335. 

Noon-hour  concert 

Featured  performers  in  the  Department  of 
Music’s  Thursday  noon-hour  concert  Oct.  6 are 
Courtney  Westcott  on  baroque  flute  and  Richard 
Kolb  on  archlute  and  theorbo,  Westcott  has 
been  performing  on  the  baroque  flute  since 
1 973  and  has  concertizedin  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  Holland.  Kolb  has  performed  widely 
as  a soloist  and  with  chamber  music  ensembles 
in  North  America  and  Europe.  Program  I at 
12:10  p.m.  in  Room  107,  MacKinnon  building, 
will  consist  of  “Suite  in  D Major”  by  Anne 
Danican  Philidor,  “Suite  in  D Major”  by  Robert 
De  Visee  and  “Concert  in  C minor”  by  Michel 
Pinolet  de  Monteclair.  Program  II  at  1:10  p.m. 
will  feature  “Paul’s  Steeple  (divisions),” 
Anonymous,  “Tocatta,  Galliarda,  Corrente  and 
Tocatta”  by  Allessandro  Piccinini  and  “Sonata 
in  C Major”  by  Bach.  Admission  is  free. 

Instructional  support  fair 

The  Office  for  Educational  Practice,  in  con- 
junction with  Computing  Services.  Communi- 
cations Services,  the  U of  G Library,  the 
Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre,  the 
Registrar's  Office,  Print  Publications  and  the 
campus  bookstore,  is  holding  an  instructional 
support  fair  Oct.  4 from  1 0 a.m.  to  3 p.m.  in  the 
University  Centre  courtyard.  The  exhibits  will 
demonstrate  a variety  of  teaching  tools  and  will 
give  instructors  an  opportunity  to  meet  repre- 
sentatives of  the  many  instructional  support 
groups  on  campus.  For  more  information,  call 
Les  Richards  at  Ext.  3107. 

Focus  on  eating  disorders 

The  self-help  centre  of  the  Counselling  and 
Student  Resource  Centre  is  sponsoring  an 
information  session  on  anorexia  nervosa  and 
bulimia  Oct.  3 at  noon  in  the  CSRC  office. 
Room  3/8,  University  Centre.  The  session  is 
open  to  any  students,  faculty  and  staff  who 
would  like  to  learn  more  about  eating  disorders. 
For  more  information,  call  Anne  Billings  at 
Ext.  3245. 


Coming  events 


WEDNESDAY,  Sept.  28 

Worship  - Feminist  and  Christian,  1 0;  1 0 a.m., 
UC  533:  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion,  12:10 
p.m..  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fellowship, 
5 to  7 p.m.,  287  Water  St.;  Community  Fellow- 
ship, 5 to  8 p.m,,  OTAS  lounge.  UC  Level  5. 
Concert  - Cliff  Erickson.  noon,  UC  courtyard. 
OEP  Seminar  - "In-Class  Demos  via  Video- 
tape,” noon.  Blackwood  Hall  211, 

Computing  Seminar  - “Spreadsheet  Review,” 
noon.  Computing  Services  seminar  room. 
Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Microtubules,  Actin 
Filaments  and  Chromosome  Movement.”  Art 
Forer,  12:10  p.m..  MacNaughton  222. 

Botany  Seminar  - " Pyxidiophora:  A Novel 
Occurrence  of  Interkingdom  Parasitism  Between 
Invertebrate  and  Fungi.”  David  Malloch,  3 p.m,, 
Botany/Genetics/Zoology  117. 

Human  Biology  Seminar  - “Literature 
Reviewing  — The  Biggest  Pile  of  Bricks  or  a 
Beautiful  Sculpture.”  John  Brooke.  4:10  p.m.. 
Human  Biology  108. 

Faculty  Club  - Annual  General  Meeting.  5 p.m. 
Faculty  Club,  UC  Level  5. 

Cycling  Club  - Rockwood  (novice  ride),  17 
miles.  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

International  Film  Festival  - Meet  Alanis 
Obomsawin,  7 p.m,,  "Poundmaker’s  Lodge." 
7:15  p.m.,  “Richard  Cardinal,”  8 p.m.,  “Mother 
of  My  Children,”  8:45  p.m..  Bookshelf  Cafe.  $4. 
Continuing  Education  - "Human  Resource 
Planning,”  7 p.m.,  10  weeks;  “Oriental  Carpels 
as  an  Art  Form,”  7:30  p.m.,  four  weeks; 

Mandarin  I,”  7 p.m.,  10  weeks;  “The 
Fundamentals  of  Human  Communication,”  7 
p.m.,  10  weeks,  register  at  Ext.  3956/7. 

CUSO  - Information  Meeting.  7:30  p m 
UC  332.  ^ 

Alcohol  Awareness  Week  - Displays,  1 0 a m.  to 
4 p.m.;  Breathalyser  Test,  9 p.m.  to  1 a.m.,  UC 
courtyard. 
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THURSDAY,  Sept.  29 

Pathology  Seminar  - “Thyroid  Hormone 
Balance  in  Beluga  Whales:  Dynamic  Response 
to  Stressors,"  D.  St.  Aubin,  11:10  a.m.,  Patholoev 
220. 

Concert  - The  Atlantic  Quartet,  violin,  cello, 
piano  and  clarinet,  noon,  MacKinnon  107. 
Worship  - Relationships:  The  Central  Concern 
of  Jesus,  4 p.m.,  UC  335;  Exploration  in  Medi- 
tative Prayer.  5: 1 0 p.m.,UC  533;  Social  Evening 
6 to  9 p.m.,  UC  334/335. 

International  Film  Festival  - Opening  Gala, 
“Mauri.”  7 p.m.,  Odeon  Cinema,  $5,  reception 
following  at  Bookshelf  Cafe. 

Continuing  Education  - “Salary  Administration 
and  Benefits,”  7 p.m.,  10  weeks;  "Desktop 
Publishing,”  7 p.m.,  6 weeks;  “Effective 
Writing,”  7 p.m.,  10  weeks,  register  at  Ext 
3956/7. 

Alcohol  Awareness  Week  - Displays,  1 0 a.m.  to 
4 p.m.;  Breathalyser  Test,  9 p.m.  to  1 a.m.,  UC 
courtyard. 


FRroAY,  Sept.  30 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  am 
UC  533.  ■ ■’ 

Calcium  Club  - “Alterations  in  Glycogen  Con- 
lent  and  Intermediary  Merabolism  in  Fura- 
zolidone-Induced Cardiomyoparhy."  Mehdi 
Mirsalimi,  1 1:50  a.m.,  Parhology  145. 
Inlernational  Film  Festival  - Meet  Monet  and 
Samuel,  1 p.m.,  “East  Timor  Betrayed  but  Not 
Beaten,  Red  Star  Over  the  Western  Press  " 
1:45  p.m.,  UC  442,  $4;  “Broken  Rainbow,”  7 
p.m.,  “Annie  Mae,”  8:15  p.m.,  MacNaughton 
113,  $4;  “Martin  Chambi,”  2 p.m.;  “Our  God 
the  Condor,”  3 p.m.,  "The  Last  of  the 
Karaphuna,"  3:30  p.m„  "First  Contact."  4:30 
p.m.,  Bookshelf  Cinema,  $4;  Video  Program,  7 
p.m.,  Ed  Video,  $4. 

Equine  Research  Centre  - Tour.  2 to  4 p.m. 


Benefit  concert 

A benefit  concert  for  the  Welcome-In  Drop-In 
Centre  will  be  held  Oct.  1 at  8 p.m.  at  St. 
George’s  Anglican  Church,  99  Woolwich  St.  It 
will  feature  the  combined  choirs  of  St.  George’s 
Church,  with  Prof.  Gerald  Manning,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Music,  directing  and  accom- 
panying on  organ,  and  Dublin  Street  United 
Church,  with  Marcus  Kramer  directing  and 
Nancy  Jackson  on  organ.  Admission  is  $5 
general,  $3  for  students  and  seniors. 

Film  festival  opens 

The  gala  opening  of  the  fifth  annual  Guelph 
International  Film  Festival  is  Sept.  29  at  7 p.m. 
at  the  Odeon  Cinema  in  downtown  Guelph.  The 
featured  film  is  New  Zealand  director  Merata 
Mita’s  “Mauri”  in  its  Canadian  premiere.  A 
reception  will  follow  at  the  Bookshelf  Cafe. 
Throughout  the  festival,  which  runs  until  Oct.  2. 
international  films  and  videos  will  be  shown  on 
campus,  at  the  Bookshelf  Cinema  and  at  Ed 
Video.  There  will  also  be  a children’s  program 
Saturday  morning  at  I OB  Carden  St.  See 
“Coming  Events”  in  this  issue  for  complete 
schedule.  Each  individual  slot  of  films  is  $4,  a 
festival  pass  is  $15  and  the  opening  gala  is  $5. 
On  campus,  passes  are  available  at  the  University 
Centre  box  office  and  the  Development  Edu- 
cation Program.  15  University  Ave.  E. 

International  Development  Day 

Members  of  the  University  community  are 
invited  to  a drop-in  reception  in  recognition  of 
International  Development  Day  Oct.  3 from  3 
to  6 p.m.  at  the  Centre  for  International  Pro- 
grams. 15  University  Ave,  E.  The  reception  is 
hosted  by  the  Development  Education  Program, 
Developing  Countries  Farm  Radio  Network, 
the  Ontario  Africa  Working  Group  and  the 
Centre  for  Food  Security.  For  more  information, 
call  Franlie  Allen  or  Robert  Tudhope  at  Ext 
6915. 

What’s  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum’s  fall  series  of  Sunday  afternoon 
walks  continues  Oct.  2 with  “Migration”  and 
Oct.  9 with  “Poems  for  Fall.”  Designed  for 
families,  the  naturalist-led  walks  leave  from 
The  Arboretum  Nature  Centre  at  2 p.m. 


SATURDAY,  Oct.  1 

Continuing  Education  - “Conditioning  the 
Athlete,”  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  “Introduction  to 
Lotus  1-2-3,”  9:30  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  register  at 
Ext.  3956/7. 

International  Film  Festival  -Children’s  Program. 
10  a.m.  to  noon,  lOB  Carden  St.,  free;  Africa 
Day  — “Bound  to  Strike  Back,”  1 p.m.; 
Ressemblage,”  2 p.m.,  "The  Forgotten  War,” 
2:45  p.m.,  “Songs  of  the  Next  Harvest,”  3:l’5 
p.m.,  UC  1 03,  $4;  Workshop  — “Using  Film  for 
Social  Change  — The  Native  Perspective,”  I to 
5 p.m.,  Ed  Video;  Meet  Merata  Mita,  “Bastion 
Point,”  3: 1 5 p.m.,  “Patu!”  3:45  p.m..  Bookshelf 
Cinema,  $4;  Potluck  Feast,  5:30  p.m..  Workshop, 
7 p.m.,  Ed  Video;  "Yeelen.”  7 and  9 o.m. 
Bookshelf,  $4. 


SUNDAY,  Oct.  2 

Cycling  Club  - Cambridge  Loop.  30  miles,  10 
a.m..  UC  south  doors. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass.  10:10  a.m., 
Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical  Campus  Ministry 
8 p.m.,  UC  533. 

International  FUm  Festival  -“Broken  Rainbow,” 
1 p.m.,  “Annie  Mae,”  2: 1 5 p.m.,  $4;  Meet  Judith 
Doyle,  4 p.m.,  “Lac  La  Croix.”  4:15  p.m.;  $4; 
Closing  Gala  —“Vampires  in  Havana,”  7 and  9 
p.m.,  $4,  Bookshelf  Cinema. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  “Migra- 
tion.” 2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 


MONDAY,  Oct.  3 

Seminar  - "Towards  Sustainable  Agricultural 
Systems,”  Harty  Vogtmann.  9: 1 0 a.m.,  UC  442. 
CSRC  Information  Session  - “Anorexia  Nervosa 
and  Bulimia."  noon,  UC  318. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  5:10  pm 
UC  533.  ^ ’ 

Continuing  Education  - "The  Lives  and  Works 
of  Great  Philosophers.”  7 p.m.,  10  weeks. 


Sustainable  agriculture 

The  Centre  for  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  is 
sponsoring  a seminar  called  “Towards  Sustain- 
able Agriculture  Systems”  Oct.  3 with  Dr.  Harty 
Vogtmann,  chairofaltemaiive  farming  systems 
at  the  University  of  Kassel,  West  Germany.  It 
begins  at  9:10  a m.  in  Room  442,  University 
Centre. 

Sanctity  of  life 

The  U of  G chapter  of  the  Canadian  Scientific 
and  Christian  Association  is  sponsoring  a lecture 
by  Dr.  John  Patrick,  a pediatrician  and  nutrition 
professor  at  the  University  of  Ottawa,  Oct.  3 at 
7:30  p.m.  in  Room  1 03  of  the  University  Centre. 
Patrick,  who  has  worked  with  malnourished 
children  in  developing  countries  and  is  currently 
designing  nutritional  support  systems  for 
severely  handicapped  children,  will  speak  on 
“The  Sanctity  of  Life.” 

Big  Sisters  meet 

Canadian  media  personality  Sue  Johanson,  a 
sex  counsellor  and  therapist,  will  address  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Big  Sister  Association  of 
Guelph  Oct.  4.  For  ticket  information,  call  the 
Big  Sister  office  at  824-0800. 

Foreign  service  lecture 

Former  foreign  service  officer  Barry  Yeates  will 
be  on  campus  Oct.  3 to  give  a free  introductory 
lecture  on  preparing  for  the  foreign  service 
exam.  His  talk  begins  at  1 1 a.m.  in  Room  103, 
University  Centre.  The  Oct.  22  exam  is  open  to 
Canadian  citizens  with  at  least  a bachelor’s 
degree  in  any  discipline. 


Africa  Days 

Africa  Days  are  being  organized  across  Canada 
throughout  the  year  by  members  of  the  Africa 
Day  Network.  At  Guelph,  activities  include 
workshops  Sept.  29  and  30  on  the  theme  “The 
Bogbonga  Triangle;  Debt  Trade  and  Structural 
Adjustment,”  organized  by  the  Ontario  Africa 
Working  Group,  and  African  Week  Oct.  1 to  8, 
organized  by  the  African  Students’  Association. 
For  more  information,  call  the  working  group  at 
Ext.  2646,  the  student  association  at  Ext.  8113 
or  the  Development  Education  Program  at  Ext 
6915. 


register  at  Ext.  3956/7. 

Lecture/Discussion  - “The  Sanctity  of  Life,”  Dr. 
John  Patrick,  7:30  p.m..  UC  103. 

TUESDAY,  Oct.  4 

Exhibit  - Instructional  Support  Fair,  1 0 a.m.  to  3 
p.m.,  UC  courtyard. 

OEP  Discussion  - “Defining  Good  Writing,” 
noon,  MacNaughton  222. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10  p.m., 
UC  533;  Inquiry  into  Catholicism,  4 p.m.,  UC 
334;  Faithfully  Curious,  5 p.m.,  UC  335. 
Physics  Colloquium  - “Strings:  The  Final 
Frontier,”  Cliff  Burgess,  4 p.m.,  MacNaughton 

Continuing  Education  - “Introduction  to  Lotus 
1-2-3,”  7 p.m.,  three  weeks,  register  at  Ext 
3956/7. 

Faith  and  Agriculture  Series  - “More  Than  a 
Trade  Agreement,”  Robert  de  Valk,  8 p.m., 
Animal  Science  141,  $3. 

WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  5 

Worship  - Feminist  and  Christian,  10:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion,  12:l(j 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fellowship, 
5 to  7 p.m.,  287  Water  St.;  Community  Fellow- 
ship, 5 to  8 p.m.,  OTAS  lounge,  UC  Level  5. 
Computing  Seminar  - “PC  vs  Mac,”  noon, 
Computing  Services  seminar  room. 

OEP  Seminar  - “Using  Computers  to  Solve 
Teaching  Problems,”  noon,  Blackwood  Hall 
211. 

Gerontology  Seminar  - “Does  Coping  Get 
Easier  with  Age?”  Gale  West,  1 2: 1 0 p m UC 
429. 

Cycling  Club  - Maryhill  (novice  ride).  25  miles, 

5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Continuing  Education  - “From  Chaos  to 
Control;  Toward  Managing  A Mess,"  7 p.m., 
four  weeks,  register  at  Ext.  3956/7. 

Theatre  - Bordertown  Cafe,  8 p.m..  War 
Memorial  Hall,  $8.50  to  $ 1 1 .50. 


Inside  Guelph 


Story  and  photos  by  David  Thomas 

A move  lo  the  University  Centre  has  brought 
the  campus  chaplains  closer  to  the  people  who 
need  them. 

“It’s  a wonderful  change,”  Rev.  Ed  Den  Haan 
says  of  the  campus  ministry’s  move  from 
cramped  quarters  in  Johnston  Hall  to  more 
spacious  facilities  in  the  Counselling  and  Student 
Resource  Centre  on  Level  3 of  the  University 
Centre. 

The  move  means  there  is  more  room  for 
offices  and  a drop-in  area  where  people  can 
come  to  talk,  says  Den  Haan,  a minister  of  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church.  He  hopes  that 
locating  in  the  University  Centre,  the  focal  point 
of  student  life  on  campus,  will  make  the  chap- 
lains much  more  visible. 

The  campus  ministry  has  to  be  visible  because 
there  is  an  important  role  for  it,  says  Den  Haan. 
The  University  has  some  responsibility  for 
spiritual  development, even  when  modem  living 
“tends  to  clip  the  wings  of  spirituality.”  he  says. 
“Society  is  more  concerned  about  gadgets  and 
fast  food.  But  there’s  still  a need  for  spirituality. 
It’s  an  innate  part  of  us.” 

Because  students  are  under  a lot  of  pressure, 
they  may  have  little  time  to  reflect  on  their 
spirituality,  says  Dawn  Reynolds,  a Roman 
Catholic  layperson  with  a BA  in  theology. 
“They  find  it  hard  to  connect  their  spiritual  faith 
with  other  facets,  of  their  lives.  We  want  to 


Ed  Den  Haan:  “It’s  a very  demanding  job 
because  you  have  to  be  prepared  to  deal  with  a 
lot  of  issues;  those  issues  come  in  the  form  of 
people.  Spiritual  problems  aren’t  solved 
instantly.  It’s  very  taxing,  but  it’s  also  very 
rewarding.” 


facilitate  people  developing  their  faith.” 
Providing  opportunities  for  worship  within 
the  University  community  is  an  important  part 
of  the  campus  ministry.  But  there’s  much  more 
to  it  than  that,  says  Rev.  Dorothy  Barker,  an 
Anglican  priest  who  is  also  sponsored  by  the 
Presbyterian  and  United  churches.  Many  of  the 
people  who  come  to  the  chaplains  are  in  need  of 
counselling. 


Dorothy  Barker:  “The  overall  goal  of  the 
campus  ministry  is  to  assist  in  and  encourage 
the  development  of  faith  and,  maybe  more 
imporUntiy,  the  integration  of  faith  with  the 
intellectual  part  of  life.” 

“Someone  may  have  a problem  and  may  need 
a listening  ear,”  she  says.  "We  try  to  make 
ourselves  available  at  the  time.” 

The  counselling  the  chaplains  offer  is  different 
from  that  provided  by  other  services  on  campus, 
says  Barker.  "Therapeutic  counsellors  have 
clients.  We  engage  people  as  spiritual  friends." 
This  involves  dealing  with  the  “total  person” 
rather  than  just  a specific  problem  area,  she 
says. 

The  chaplains  also  play  an  important  part  in 
the  life  of  the  University  as  a whole,  says  Father 
Art  Menu,  a Roman  Catholic  priest.  “The 
University  is  a moral  agent  in  society.  What  the 
University  does  as  an  institution  has  moral  and 
ethical  implications.”  The  campus  ministry  has 
an  obligation  lo  be  a critical  voice  in  the 
processes  of  University  life,  he  says. 

The  chaplains  also  help  in  bridging  different 
faiths  through  ecumenical  and  interfaith  acti- 
vities. On  such  a diverse  campus,  the  chaplains 


don’t  impose  religion,  says  Reynolds.  They  try 
to  develop  understanding,  foster  good  relations 
and  explore  the  spirituality  that  is  common  to  all 
faiths. 

She  points  to  the  ecumenical  services  they 
provide  as  a good  example.  “It’s  very  important 
for  people  to  see  us  work  together  and  pray 
together,”  she  says. 

The  chaplains  see  interfaith  as  a strong 
priority  and  encourage  student  groups  of 
different  faiths  to  meet  together.  Interfaith  is 
important  because  it  allows  people  to  better 
understand  one  another’s  traditions  and  beliefs, 
says  Den  Haan. 

There  are  a variety  of  programs  offered  by 
the  campus  ministry  for  those  who  are  interested. 
Ecumenical  church  services  are  now  held  Sunday 
evenings  at  8 p.m.  instead  of  10:30  a.m.  This  is 
to  give  students  who  go  home  for  the  weekend 
or  who  have  other  commitments  on  Sunday 
mornings  an  opportunity  to  worship.  Services 
are  held  in  the  chapel  on  Level  5 of  the 
University  Centre. 

Barker,  who  used  to  be  a nurse  before 
studying  at  the  Vancouver  School  ofTheology, 
runs  “Feminist  and  Christian,”  a program  of 
sharing  and  study  of  the  role  of  women  in  the 
church,  every  Wednesday  at  1 0: 1 0 a.m.  in  the 
chapel. 


Art  Menu:  1 he  University  community  (should) 
recognize  ihai  ihe  religious  needs  of  the 
members  of  the  University  community  are 
human  needs.  It  is  part  of  the  humanistic 
mandate  to  nurture  the  members  of  the 
community  in  their  religious  growth.” 


Reynolds,  who  is  working  on  a master’s 
degree  in  family  therapy  and  pastoral  coun- 
selling. organizes  the  workshop  “Relationships: 
The  Central  Concern  of  Jesus,”  held  Thursdays 
at  4 p.m.  in  Room  335,  University  Centre.  It 
provides  a setting  where  people  can  discuss 
their  relationships  within  their  faith  and  with 
other  people. 


A ' ■ 


Dawn  Reynolds:  “(People)  have  to  come  when 
they  are  ready.  It  must  be  for  their  own 
personal  need,  to  explore  their  own  spirituality.” 
The  campus  ministry  also  organizes  confer- 
ences that  deal  with  faith  and  the  material 
world.  Den  Haan.  who  comes  from  a farm 
background,  is  involved  in  organizing  a series  of 
lectures  on  faith  and  agriculture.  This  includes 
the  current  economic  series  “GATT’s  Gap:  Do 
People  and  Resources  Matter?” 

Menu,  who  is  leaving  U of  G at  the  end  of 
September,  says  the  greatest  satisfaction  of  his 
four  years  at  the  University  has  been  the 
opportunity  to  develop  student  leadership  among 
the  Catholic  community. 

He  plans  to  take  time  to  reflect  on  his  faith 
after  a rewarding  tenure  on  campus.  “My  past 
four  years  here  have  been  a period  of  great 
personal  growth  in  my  faith,  in  my  theology  and 
in  my  humanity.”  he  says. 

A Jesuit  priest  from  St.  Ignatius  College  will 
perform  mass  Sundays  at  1 0: 1 0 a.m.,  Mondays 
at  5: 1 0 p.m.,  Tuesdays  at  1 2: 1 0 p.m.  and  Fridays 
at  8: 1 0 a.m.  in  the  chapel  until  a replacement  for 
Menu  is  found. 

Anyone  wishing  lo  la\k  lo  ihe  chapiains  can 
reach  them  at  Ext.  8909.  O 


OVC  Wild  Bird  Clinic 
pinpoints  avian  disease 


Letters  to  the  editor 


Private  support  questioned 


by  Owen  Roberts,  Office  of  Research 

Researchers  at  the  Wild  Bird  Clinic  — Canada’s 
only  such  facility  — have  identified  avian 
disorders  never  before  pinpointed  in  wild  bird 
populations. 

Clinic  director  Prof.  Bruce  Hunter,  Pathology, 
says  that  conducting  routine  blood  and  fecal 
examinations  of  wild  birds  brought  into  the 
clinic  has  led  to  the  identification  of  such 
maladies  as  lungworm  and  certain  blood 
parasites. 

Hunter  says  these  problems  were  known  to 
exist  to  some  extent.  But  the  submission  to  the 
clinic  of  great  homed  owls  and  bald  eagle 
chicks  with  massive  Leucocytozoan  (blood 
parasite)  infections,  or  the  identification  of  fatal 
Cyaihostoma  (lungworm)  infestations  in 
burrowing  owls,  hawk  owls  and  screech  owls 
suggests  these  types  of  infections  may  be 
important  in  the  species’  population  dynamics. 

Researchers  are  also  trying  to  determine 
whether  or  not  birds  of  prey  are  a source  of 
disease  to  commercially  valuable  species,  says 
Hunter. 

“We’ve  set  up  a collection  program  for  a 
blood  serum  bank,  to  study  if  wild  birds  are 
potential  vectors  for  certain  diseases,”  he  says. 
“For  example,  there  have  been  no  studies  to 
investigate  whether  wild  birds  that  prey  or 
scavenge  on  live  or  road-killed  rabid  skunks  or 
foxes  are  involved  in  the  transmission  of  rabies. 
Birds  do  not  get  clinical  rabies,  but  we  don’t 
know  if  they  pass  it  on." 

The  Wild  Bird  Clinic  is  part  of  OVC’s  teaching 
hospital.  During  1 987,  the  clinic’s  fifth  full  year 
of  operation,  it  handled  230  birds  of  prey, 
waterfowl  and  shore  birds.  Hunter  expects  to 
lop  300  this  year. 

Injured  birds  were  received  from  several 
sources  — private  citizens,  humane  societies, 
conservation  centres  and  the  Ministry  of  Natural 
Resources  — and  from  as  far  away  as 


Saskatchewan,  Baffin  Island  and  New 
Brunswick. 

Many  of  the  birds  treated  at  the  clinic  have  an 
excellent  chance  of  survival,  especially  the 
larger  birds  who  are  less  susceptible  to  stress. 
“Our  main  mandate  here  is  'fix  and  release,’  ” 
says  Hunter.  Typically,  birds  arrive  needing 
medical  attention  for  trauma  caused  by  guns, 
automobiles  or  farm  machinery  and  plagued  by 
a variety  of  ailments  such  as  broken  wings, 
severed  talons  and  eye  injuries. 

But  depending  on  the  nature  of  their  injuries, 
not  all  can  be  released  back  into  (he  wild. 
“Chuckie,”  for  example,  a redtail  hawk,  lost  the 
talons  that  enable  her  to  snatch  prey  like  mice 
and  rats.  Without  human  help  for  food  collection, 
she  would  starve.  So  she  and  eight  other 
permanently  disabled  birds,  including 
“Socrates,”  a turkey  vulture  with  a disfigured 
wing,  and  “Chinook,”  a partially  blind  bald 
eagle,  have  become  the  clinic’s  resident  teaching 
birds,  which  OVC  students  study  as  part  of  their 
degree  program. 

These  birds  are  also  used  in  a public  school 
education  program.  Hunter  and  a selection  of 
volunteers  hhere  are  1 30  who  keep  the  birds  fed 
and  clean)  visited  about  45  public  schools  in 
1987,  with  the  birds  acting  as  a springboard  for 
environmental  and  conservation  discussions. 
And  this  year  for  the  first  time,  they’ll  be  part  of 
OVC’s  display  at  the  Royal  Winter  Fair  in 
Toronto. 

Hunter  says  a better  understanding  of  wild 
birds  can  help  us  manage  our  own  environment. 

“Wild  birds  are  at  the  top  of  the  food  chain,” 
he  says.  “With  their  environment  and  habitat  so 
much  a part  of  nature,  they’re  one  of  the  best 
monitors  of  environmental  contaminants  that 
we  have.” 

Research  at  the  clinic  is  supported  by  (he 
World  Wildlife  Fund,  the  Max  Bell  Foundation, 
(he  Elsa  Animal  Appeal  of  Canada,  the  OVC 
teaching  hospital  and  private  donations.  O 


Re:  the  Sept.  2 1 At  Guelph  article  “Faculty  and 
Staff  Support  Vital  to  Campaign  Success.” 

Faculty  and  staff  have  already  supported  the 
University  to  the  tune  of  at  least  several  thousand 
dollars  a year  each  — up  to  and  over  20  years 
—by  being  underpaid.  This  might  be  mentioned 
when  encouraging  private-sector  support. 

Although  private-sector  support  is  welcome, 
1 can  hardly  call  it  pure  philanthropy  when  all 
the  academic  chairs  are  in  applied  sciences.  We 
might  applaud  the  support  more  if  part  of  it  at 
least  was  given  to  arts,  social  sciences  or  basic 
sciences  — the  areas  most  underfunded  in 
Canada. 

We  should  also  think  carefully  whether,  in 
fact,  we  want  any  more  private-sector  support. 
“He  who  pays  the  piper  calls  the  tune.”  and  we 
may  end  up  as  a research  branch  plant  of 
industry  and  not  a university.  In  the  rush  for 
money  and  material,  we  are  forgetting  (hat  the 
object  of  a university  is  to  emphasize,  develop 
and  protect  the  intellectual  powers  of 
humankind. 


Chief  librarian  John  Black  has  been  named 
honorary  chief  librarian  of  the  library  at  Beijing 
Agricultural  University  (BAU)  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  establishment  of  (he  facility. 

Black  received  the  honor  Sept.  14  at  a dinner 
welcoming  a visiting  delegation  from  BAU.  He 
served  as  an  adviser  on  the  design  and  layout  of 
BAU's  library,  as  well  as  on  staffing,  materials 
and  automated  equipment.  He  also  presented 
seminars  on  library  services  and  organization, 
technology  and  computer  applications  to  staff 
at  the  university  and  to  other  participants  from 
across  China. 

“It’s  a great  honor  to  be  recognized  in  this 
way,  to  know  one’s  contributions  are  worth- 
while,” Black  said.  “It  has  been  an  extremely 
interesting  and  rewarding  relationship.”  He  has 
(ravelled  to  Beijing  three  times  since  1985  to 
work  on  the  project. 


Most  of  us  work  here,  1 think,  because  the 
freedom  of  inquiry  makes  up  for  poor  pay. 
Business  supports  research  at  universities  (in 
some  cases,  at  least)  because  it  can  get  cheaply 
here  (with  underpaid  technicians  and  graduate 
students  and  free  faculty  time)  what  it  would 
have  to  pay  going  commercial  rates  for 
elsewhere. 

I say  let  us  accept  private-sector  support  if 
given  to  further  the  intellectual  aims  of  the 
University,  and  if  that  support  recognizes  the 
values  of  those  aims  to  society.  But  we  should 
reject  support  aimed  at  narrow,  ephemeral 
topics  that  are  more  appropriately  done  either 
by  industry  itself  or  by  government  agencies.  A 
good  example  is  (he  Egg  Producers’  Chair  of 
the  Ontario  Egg  Producers’  Marketing  Board 
mentioned  in  the  article. 

Lastly,  it  seems  particularly  tactless  of  Ian 
Murray  to  write  a letter  asking  for  our  support 
only  shortly  after  the  technical  staff  nearly  went 
out  on  strike  for  better  pay  and  conditions. 


The  members  of  the  delegation  — Li  Chun 
Wei,  Prof.  Zhou  Pengchen,  Prof.  Li  Qinshan 
and  Prof.  Jiang  Jinshu  from  BAU  and  Chen 
Yingnian  ft-om  (he  Chinese  ministry  of  agricul- 
ture — are  visiting  Guelph  for  three  weeks  to 
study  organization  and  management  in  agricul- 
tural education.  O 


Correction 

In  the  Sept.  2 1 issue  of  At  Guelph,  the  captions 
accompanying  the  feature  "Inside  Guelph” 
contained  errors.  The  photos  of  Ron  Ecott  and 
Pat  Schmidt  of  Maintenance  were  switched,  and 
John  Campbell  should  have  been  identified  as 
the  head  ofEnvironmental  Health  and  Safety.  O 


Prof.  Michael  Brookfield 
Land  Resource  Science. 


Beijing  library  honors  Black 
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Personnel  report 


Appointments 

Ian  Duncan  of  the  AFRC  physiology  and 
genetics  research  station,  Roslin,  Midlothian, 
Scotland,  has  been  appointed  associate  pro- 
fessor with  tenure  in  the  Department  of 
Animal  and  Poultry  Science  as  of  Nov.  1 . 

Brenda  Whiteside  has  been  appointed  BA 
academic  counsellor  in  the  colleges  of  Arts 
and  Social  Science  effective  Sept,  1 . 

Karen  Maki  has  been  appointed  program 
manager  in  the  Division  of  Continuing 
Education  effective  Sept.  12. 

Ann  Dolan  has  been  appointed  coun- 
sellor/therapist in  the  Counselling  and 
Student  Resource  Centre  as  of  Sept.  8. 

Marilyn  Langlois  has  changed  position 
from  administrative  secretary  in  the 
Department  of  Landscape  Architecture  to 
executive  secretary  II  in  the  office  of  the 
associate  vice-president,  student  affairs,  to 
begin  duties  Oct.  3. 

Job  opportunities 

As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  Sept.  23, 1 988,  the 


Liaison  staff  from  the  Admissions  Office 
began  their  fall  visits  to  secondary  schools 
last  week.  U of  G liaison  officers  are  parti- 
cipating in  the  University  Information  Pro- 
gram with  other  Ontario  universities  and  are 
also  visiting  schools  on  an  individual  basis. 

Last  week,  visits  were  made  to  Lindsay 
C VI,  Thomas  A.  Stewart  SS  in  Peterborough, 
Easdale  CVI  in  Oshawa,  Port  Hope  HS, 
Pickering  HS,  Centennial  CVI  in  Guelph, 
Sacred  Heart  Catholic  HS  in  Newmarket 
and  Thornhill  SS.  Liaison  staff  also  made 


U of  G has  received  the  Hrst  instalment  of  a 
$50,000  donation  to  The  Campaign  from 
Du  Pont  Canada  Inc.,  to  go  towards  the  new 
environmental  biology /horticulture  building. 
Representatives  from  Du  Pont,  which  manu- 
factures agricultural  products,  presented  a 
cheque  for  $10,000  at  a luncheon  Sept.  21. 


following  opportunities  were  available: 
Secretary,  Office  of  the  President.  Salary 
range:  $320, 1 1 minimum;  $369.95  job  rate 
(level  5):  $460.78  maximum  ( 1 988/89  rates). 
Plumber/Steamfltter,  Maintenance.  Job  rate: 
$14.25  per  hour;  probation  rate;  $.20  per 
hour  lower  than  job  rate  (1987/88  rates). 
Laboratory  Technician,  Veterinary  Micro- 
biology and  Immunology;  part-time  grant 
position.  Salary  commensurate  with 
qualifications  and  experience. 

The  following  positions  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 

Radiology  Secretary,  Veterinary  Teaching 
Hospital.  Salary  range;  $291.86  minimum; 
$338.48 job  rate  (level  5);  $406.26  maximum 
(1988/89  rates). 

Library  Assistant  I,  track  2,  Circulation/ 
Reserve,  Library.  Salary  range:  $291,86 
minimum;  $338.48 job  rate  (level  5);  $460.78 
maximum  (1988/89  rates). 

Laboratory  Technician,  Biomedical 
Sciences.  Salary  range:  $507.50  minimum; 
$587. 84 job  rate  (level  5);  $729.98  maximum 


individual  visits  to  White  Oaks  in  Oakville 
and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  in  Brampton,  In 
total,  Guelph  representatives  spoke  with 
about  1,200  students,  teachers  and  parents. 

The  Admissions  Office  would  like  to 
thank  Nancy  Plato,  OAC;  Brenda  Whiteside 
and  Cyndy  Forsyth,  BA  academic  coun- 
selling; Patrick  Van  Haren,  Central  Student 
Association;  and  Tim  Mau,  President’s 
Scholarship  recipient,  for  their  support. 

Coming  up  are  school  visits  to  Waterloo 
County,  London,  Stratford,  Chatham  and 
Metro  Toronto.  O 


Above,  left  to  right,  are  Prof.  John 
Thompson,  chair  of  the  Department  of 
Horticultui^  Science,  James  Borel,  manager 
of  agricultural  products  at  Du  Pont,  and 
Prof.  Susan  Mclvor,  chair  of  Environmental 
Biology. 

Photo  by  Herb  Rauscher,  Photographic  Services 


(1988/89  rates). 

Agricultural  Assistant,  Animal  and  Poultry 
Science.  Salary  range:  $43 1 .35  start;  $455.05 
six-month  rate;  $475.43  one-year  job  rate 
(1988/89  rates). 

Lead  Hand  Custodian  1-4,  Housekeeping. 
Job  rate:  $11.67  per  hour;  probation  rate: 
$.20  per  hour  lower  than  job  rate  ( 1 987/88 
rates). 

Custodian  3.  Housekeeping.  Job  rate:  $ 1 0.75 
per  hour;  probation  rate:  $.20  per  hour  lower 
than  job  rate  (1987/88  rates). 

Clerk  II,  Purchasing.  Salary  range:  $320.1 1 
minimum;  $369.95 job  rateOevel  5);  $460.78 
maximum  (1988/89  rates). 

Secretary  to  the  Chair,  Department  of 
Botany.  Salary  range:  $320.11  minimum; 
$369.95 job  rale  (level  5);  $460.78  maximum 
(1988/89  rates). 


Visitor 

Dr.  Jozef  Grochowicz,  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Food  Engineering  at  the  Agricultural 
University  of  Poland,  is  a visiting  professor 
in  the  School  of  Engineering  until  Dec.  2, 
working  with  Prof.  Walter  Bilanski. 

An  authority  on  seed  cleaning  and  sorting, 
Grochowicz  is  the  author  of  four  books  and 
has  also  done  much  research  on  the  physical 
properties  of  agricultural  materials, 
especially  grains  and  seeds. 

While  at  Guelph,  Grochowicz  will  deliver 
seminars  on  agricultural  materials  and  will 
be  available  for  consultation.  He  can  be 
reached  in  Room  327  of  the  Thornbrough 
building,  Ext.  6195.  Appointments  can  be 
arranged  through  Merie  Hiskett  at  Ext. 
2115.0 

Our  people 

Prof.  John  Prescott,  Veterinary  Microbiology 
and  Immunology,  has  taped  a segment  for 
CBC-TV’s  “Marketplace”  to  be  broadcast 
Oct.  4 at  9 p.m.  The  subject  of  the  segment  is 
“Anti-Microbial  Drug  Use  in  Agriculture  as 
it  Affects  the  Development  of  Anti-Microbial 
Drug  Resistance  in  Human  Food-Borne 
Pathogens.” 

Prof.  Stewart  Hilts,  Land  Resource 
Science,  received  a conservationist-of-the- 
month  award  in  May  from  Vincent  Kerrio, 
minister  of  natural  resources.  The  award 
was  presented  to  Hilts  in  recognition  of  his 
promotion  of  landowner  conservation  of 
important  natural  heritage  sites  through  the 
development  of  a stewardship  program  for 
the  Natural  Heritage  League.  Under  the 
program,  landowners  can  make  a handshake 
agreement  to  conserve  the  natural  features 
of  their  properties.  Hills’s  work  in  protecting 
privately  owned  natural  sites  has  been 
concentrated  on  Carolinian  Canada  lands  in 
southwestern  Ontario, 
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Staying  just  a bit  longer:  Jean-Pierre  Prive, 
left,  and  Prof.  Alan  Sullivan,  Department  of 
Horticultural  Science,  are  reHning  fall-bearing 
raspberries,  designed  to  provide  consumers 
with  fresh  berries  until  mid-September.  See 
story,  page  2. 
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University  to 
install  Segal 


U of  G will  install  Dr.  Brian  Segal  as  its  fifth 
president  and  vice'Chancellor  during  fall 
convocation  ceremonies  Oct.  7.  Chancellor 
William  Stewart  and  Board  of  Governors  chair 
Ian  Murray  will  officiate  at  the  10  a.m.  cere- 
mony in  War  Memorial  Hall. 

Guelph  MP  Bill  Winegard,  a former  president 
of  the  University,  will  bring  greetings  on  behalf 
of  the  federal  government  Provincial  greetings 
will  come  from  Lyn  McLeod,  minister  of  colleges 
and  universities,  and  Jack  Riddell,  minister  of 
agriculture  and  food. 

Arnold  Naimark,  president  of  the  Association 
of  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada  ( AUCC) 
and  president  of  the  University  of  Manitoba, 
will  speak  on  behalf  of  the  AUCC.  Harry 
Arthurs,  chair  of  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities  and  president  of  York  University, 
will  bring  greetings  from  Ontario  universities. 

Other  remarks  will  be  offered  by  Prof.  Ian 
McMillan,  chair  of  the  University  of  Guelph 
Faculty  Association;  Sheila  Trainer,  second 
vice-president  of  the  University  of  Guelph  StaH^ 
Association;  Joseph  Woods,  president  of  the 
Graduate  Students  Association;  and  Craig 


Sanderson,  president  of  the  Central  Student 
Association. 

Academic  vice-president  Jack  MacDonald 
will  welcome  the  special  visiting  delegates  and 
representatives.  Segal  will  deliver  the  convo- 
cation address. 

Following  the  installation,  degrees  will  be 
awarded  to  candidates  for  the  doctor  of 
philosophy,  doctor  of  veterinary  science,  master 
of  agriculture,  arts,  landscape  architecture  and 
science,  the  graduate  diploma  and  the  bachelor 
of  science. 

Segal  will  also  officiate  at  afternoon  con- 
vocation, where  British  scientist  Roger  Short 
will  receive  an  honorary  doctor  of  science  and 
retired  Family  Studies  professor  Jean  Sabry 
will  be  named  professor  emeritus. 

At  the  2:30  p.m.  ceremony.  Short  will  address 
recipients  of  the  bachelor  of  arts,  applied 
science,  commerce  and  landscape  architecture, 
the  bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture, 
engineering  and  human  kinetics,  the  doctor  of 
veterinary  medicine  and  the  diploma  program 
in  agriculture.  O 


GIDC  winds  down 


Board  of  Governors  has  given  authority  to  the 
president  to  wind  down  Guelph  International 
Development  Consultants  (GIDC)  and  to  con- 
sider selling  the  company. 

GIDC  was  established  in  January  1986  to 
develop,  promote  and  market  the  University 
internationally.  It  was  given  the  responsibility  of 
representing  the  University’s  interests  with 
outside  agencies,  governments  and  the  private 
sector  around  the  world,  providing  international 
expertise  for  faculty,  students  and  staff,  and 
enriching  U of  G’s  teaching,  research  and 


service  capabilities  through  international 
activities. 

President  Brian  Segal  last  week  cited  GIDC’s 
deficit  and  slight  prospects  as  reasons  for  the 
decision  to  wind  down  the  organization. 

At  the  same  time,  Segal  said  the  action  should 
not  in  any  way  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  lack 
of  commitment  on  the  University’s  part  to  its 
international  responsibilities. 

“Our  Centre  for  International  Programs  will 
remain  as  a strong  instrument  for  our  inter- 
national activities,’’  he  said.  O 


Oct.  5, 1988 

To  all  members  of  the  University: 

A University  of  Guelph  canvasser  will  approach  you  between  Oct.  6 and  27  for  a donation  to 
the  annual  campus  United  Way  appeal. 

This  year,  Guelph  United  Way  has  asked  us  to  raise  $110,000  — the  highest  goal  ever  set  for 
the  University.  The  1988  Guelph  United  Way  goal  is  $784,225  — money  that  stays  within  the 
community  to  support  some  60  programs  in  26  agencies.  As  you  know,  there  are  many  less 
fortunate  people  who  count  on  our  support. 

Last  year,  the  University  community  donated  $99,956  — an  all-time  record  for  giving.  It’s 
an  achievement  we  can  all  be  proud  of. 

You  can  make  a tax-deductible  cash  donation  or  give  through  the  University’s  payroll 
deduction  plan.  Each  $50  contribution  gives  you  a chance  to  win  a prize  of  goods  or  services 
donated  by  members  of  the  University  community. 

Your  support  for  the  United  Way  is  vital.  Please  join  us  in  responding  generously  when  a 
canvasser  calls  on  you. 

Faculty  Association 


President 


Professional  Staff  Association 


Graduate  Students  Association 


Police  Association 


Staff  Association 


Central  Student  Association 

— 

Food  Services  Employee  Association 


Veterinary  conference 


Wildlife  diseases,  equine  medicine  and  food 
safety  will  be  key  topics  during  OVC’s  second 
annual  fall  conference  for  practising  veterin- 
arians Oct.  13  to  15.  The  college  will  also  host 
its  annual  Schofield  Memorial  Lecture  as  part 
of  the  conference. 

The  lecture  is  Oct.  14  at  4 p.m.,  with  Dr. 
Thomas  Yuill  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  discussing 
“Wildlife  Diseases:  So  What?  Who  Cares?”  He 
will  discuss  the  prevalence  of  parasitic  and 
infectious  organisms  in  wild  birds  and  mammals 
and  the  dangers  they  represent  for  humans  and 
domestic  animals. 

Yuill’s  theme  will  be  carried  over  into  the 
regular  conference  program  with  sessions  on 
wildlife  medicine,  the  control  of  disease  in  wild 
populations  and  monitoring  disease  in  game- 
ranched  wildlife.  A joint  session  by  Prof  Denna 
Benn,  director  of  animal  care  services,  and  Prof 
Bruce  Hunter,  director  of  the  OVC  Wild  Bird 
Clinic,  will  focus  on  animal  welfare  issues  and 
wildlife  rehabilitation. 

A number  of  sessions  on  equine  medicine 
with  diagnostic  labs  and  tours  of  the  Equine 
Research  Centre  are  also  planned. 

In  recognition  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food,  the 
program  will  include  several  sessions  on  regu- 
latory medicine.  These  lectures  will  deal  with 
the  role  of  provincial  and  federal  veterinarians 
in  controlling  food  safety  and  monitoring  animal 
health  and  disease. 

Hands-on  labs  covering  such  topics  as  small 


animal  reconstructive  surgery,  ophthalmology 
and  equine  radiology  and  pathology  will  use 
OVC  facilities.  One  of  the  conference  objectives 
is  to  familiarize  veterinarians  with  the  diagnostic 
and  treatment  facilities  available  to  theirpatients 
through  referral  to  OVC,  says  Jim  Stowe, 
extension  co-ordinator. 

Initiated  last  year  for  the  college’s  125th 
anniversary,  the  conference  represents  a new 
thrust  in  OVC’s  commitment  to  provide  con- 
tinuing education  opportunities  for  veterinarians 
and  animal  health  care  workers,  says  Stowe.  In 
addition  to  sponsoring  programs,  the  college 
makes  its  facilities  and  resources  available  to 
veterinary  associations  and  related  groups,  such 
as  the  American  Veterinary  Computer  Society, 
which  will  meet  on  campus  next  summer. 

A lifestyles  program  is  included  in  this  year’s 
conference,  as  well  as  a sequel  to  last  year’s 
popular  musical  revue.  "Vets  II:  Hats  Off  and 
Hands  Out  to  OMAF,”  written  and  directed  by 
songwriter/musician  David  Archibald,  will  focus 
on  the  government  veterinarian. 

A limited  number  of  general  admission  tickets 
will  be  available  for  “Vets  11”  performances 
Oct.  14  at  8:30  p.m.  and  Oct.  15  at  2:30  p.m. 
Tickets  will  be  on  sale  Oct.  1 2 and  1 3 from  1 1 
a.m.  to  2 p.m.  at  MacNabb  House,  Oct.  14  from 
8 a.m.  to  3 p.m.  and  Oct.  1 5 from  8 a.m.  to  I p.m. 
in  the  glass-walled  corridor,  Large  Animal 
Section,  Veterinary  Teaching  Hospital. 

Cost  of  the  evening  performance  is  $8  general, 
$6  for  students  and  seniors.  Cost  of  the  matinee 
is  $6  general,  $4  for  students  and  seniors.  O 


Schofield 

Does  it  matter  if  toxic  substances  are  found  in 
wildlife  environments?  So  what  if  wild  birds  and 
mammals  are  infected  with  parasites  and  other 
disease  organisms?  Who  cares? 

Dr.  Thomas  Yuill  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  at  Madison  cares  and  he  will  try  to 
convince  his  audience  that  we  should  all  care 
when  he  delivers  OVC’s  annual  Schofield 
Memorial  Lecture  Oct.  14  at  4 p.m.  in  War 
Memorial  Hall. 

An  expert  in  the  field  of  wildlife  ecology  and 
tropical  diseases,  Yuill  is  associate  dean  of 
research  and  graduate  training  at  the  School  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  in  Madison.  He  is  also 
acting  director  of  the  Centre  for  Livestock  in 
International  Development.  His  professional 
associations  include  terms  as  president  of  the 

OVC  offers 
free  seminar 

If  you’re  concerned  about  Canada’s  wildlife  and 
the  preservation  of  the  environment,  plan  to 
attend  a program  offered  by  OVC  Oct.  1 4.  It’s  a 
day-long  seminar  for  OVC  students  and  veter- 
inarians on  wildlife  diseases  and  the  trauma 
suffered  by  wild  birds,  fish  and  mammals  as  a 
result  of  environmental  pollution. 

Planned  in  conjunction  with  OVC’s  annual 
conference  for  practising  veterinarians,  the 
student  program  will  be  held  in  War  Memorial 
Hall  from  8:30  a.m.  to  3:30  p.m.  and  is  offered 
free  to  the  general  public.  It  will  host  a number 
of  well-known  environmentalists  and  will  be 
chaired  by  Monte  Hummel,  president  of  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund  of  Canada. 

Lecture  topics  include  ‘Toxic  Agents  in  the 
Environment  — Wild  Birds,"  “Elephants  and 
Man  — A Big  Problem,”  “Pollution-Associated 
Tumors  in  Fish”  and  "Management  of  Wildlife 
Diseases."  Prof.  Bruce  Hunter,  director  of  the 
OVC  Wild  Bird  Clinic,  will  discuss  “The 
Veterinarian  and  the  Ethics  of  Wildlife 
Rehabilitation.”  J 


lecturer 


Wildlife  Disease  Association. 

“Wildlife-based  zoonotic  diseases  (trans- 
missible to  humans)  still  cause  human  misery 
and  death,”  says  Yuill.  “Diseases  transmitted 
between  wildlife  and  domestic  livestock  are 
causing  serious  economic  loss  in  developing 
and  developed  countries,  and  wildlife  diseases 
continue  to  be  a significant  threat  to  our  wildlife 
resources.” 

Yuill  has  served  as  a consultant  in  wildlife 
ecology  to  many  government  agencies  con- 
cerned with  environmental  protection.  He  was 
also  chair  of  the  viral  diseases  panel  of  the 
U.S. -Japan  Biomedical  Sciences  Program  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  for  the  Centre 
for  Tropical  Agricultural  Research  and  Teaching 
in  Costa  Rica. 

His  Guelph  lecture  will  assess  the  biological 
consequences  of  wildlife  disease  and  the 
challenges  in  dealing  with  them.  "To  combat 
the  problem,  the  field  needs  everyone,"  says 
Yuill.  Veterinary  clinicians  and  researchers 
must  team  up  with  wildlife  biologists  and  must 
all  educate  the  public  to  the  benefits  of  disease 
prevention,  he  says. 

Admission  to  the  Schofield  Lecture  is  free, 
but  seating  will  be  by  ticket  only.  To  obtain 
tickets,  call  the  OVC  dean’s  office  at  Ext. 
4401.0 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Headline  humor 


Unsung  heroes  and  heroines 

Congratulations  on  your  introduction  of  the 
"Inside  Guelph”  feature  and  on  your  first 
centrefold  article  in  the  Sept.  2 1 issue  profiling 
the  Physical  Resources  staff. 

I have  long  felt  that  our  staff  members  are  the 
unsung  heroes  (and  heroines)  of  campus  life, 
and  that  their  work  deserves  equal  billing  with 
the  research  and  academic  achievements  of  our 
faculty  and  students. 

Thanks  for  the  fine  photos,  too,  which  will 
help  us  put  faces  to  names. 

Barbara  Abercrombie 
University  Secretary. 


Getting  the  facts 

Prof.  Michael  Ruse  is  to  be  applauded  for 
drawing  attention  to  the  ungrammatical  sign 
“Go  Slow.”  But  accuracy  is  also  important  — 
even  in  letters  to  the  editor.  He  expressed 
disappointment  that  the  chair  of  the  Department 
of  English  Language  and  Literature  has  not 
protested  this  sign.  It  could  not,  because  the 
department  does  not  have  a chair  just  now  — it 
has  an  acting  chair.  Accuracy,  Michael,  accuracy. 

Prof.  Eugene  Benson, 
Acting  Chair, 
English  I.anguage  and  Literature. 


Am  I puzzled? 

John  Bligh  says  that  "Go  Slow”  is  correct 
because  “the  verb  Is  of  less  importance  than  the 
adverb.”  But  how  could  this  possibly  be  the 
case?  If  you  are  not  going  at  all  — but  are  rather 
doing  something  else,  like  standing  — then  the 
rate  of  speed  is  quite  unimportant. 

Could  it  be  English  Department  policy  to 
regard  motion  (of  any  kind)  as  relatively 
unimportant?  If  so,  does  Human  Kinetics  know 
about  this? 

All  in  all,  1 am  real  puzzled.  (I  assume  that  this 
is  acceptable  grammar,  because  I am  surely 
more  real  than  puzzled.  Indeed,  to  parody 
Descartes,  1 am  puzzled,  therefore  I am.) 

Prof.  Michael  Ruse 
Philosophy. 
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Strategic  plan  concerns 

Re:  Strategic  planning  paper,  1988. 

We  feel  obliged  to  point  out  that  yet  again  the 
proposed  strategic  plan  of  the  University  seeks 
to  reduce  faculty  positions.  In  1988,  9.3  more 
positions  have  been  eliminated. 

Because  the  plan  projects  that  enrolment  will 
remain  constant,  it  follows  that  student-faculty 
ratios  and  class  sizes  must  rise.  It  also  follows 
from  this  cutback  of  faculty  positions  that  the 
University  will  have  fewer  researchers,  as  well 
as  fewer  classroom  teachers. 

The  money  “saved”  from  this  reduction  of 
faculty  positions  is  estimated  to  be  $400,000.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  funds  now  allotted  for 
use  "in  a discretionary  fashion”  by  the 
administration  total  $ 1 ,950.000.  That  is  almost 
five  limes  as  much  as  what  was  saved  by 
eliminating  yet  nine  more  faculty  positions. 

This  process  of  reducing  the  University's 
researchers  and  teachers  is  not  over.  The 
planning  paper  proposes  that  “deans  and  other 
unit  managers  consider  the  conversion  of  other 
faculty  positions  into  operating  funds.” 

At  some  point,  this  continuing  conversion  of 
faculty  positions  to  operating  funds  for 
administration  “discretionary  uses”  must  be 
reversed  if  the  University  is  to  remain  a 
university. 

Sincerely, 

Prof.  Lew  Abbott,  History 
Prof.  Hans  Bakker,  Sociology  & 
Anthropology 
Prof.  Stan  Barrett,  Sociology  & 
Anthropology 
Prof.  Gunnar  Boehnert,  History 
Prof.  Peter  Brigg,  Engli^  Language 
and  Literature 
Prof.  Fred  Dahms,  Geography 
Prof.  David  Gaskin,  Zoology 
Prof.  Wayne  Gatehouse,  Psychology 
Prof.  Kenneth  Graham,  English  Language  and 
Literature 

Prof.  Bill  Graf,  Political  Studies 
Prof.  Kari  Grimstad,  Languages  & Literatures 
Prof.  Thom  Herrmann,  Psychology 
Prof.  Pat  Kyba,  Political  Studies 
Prof.  John  McMurtry,  Philosophy 
Prof.  Alex  Michalos,  Philosophy 
Prof.  Barry  Millman,  Physics 
Prof.  Doug  Odegard,  Philosophy 
Prof.  Susan  Pfeiffer,  Human  Biology 
Prof.  George  Renninger,  Physics 
Prof.  Tom  Tritschler,  Fine  Art 
Prof.  Fred  Vaughan,  Political  Studies 


Obituary 

Marlene  Pike 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  Oct.  5 at  4 
p.m.  at  The  Arboretum  for  Marlene  Pike, 
Department  of  Fine  Art,  who  died  Oct.  2. 

Mrs.  Pike  is  survived  by  her  husband, 
Gordon,  and  three  sons. 


Conference  focuses  on  environment 


U of  G has  a major  role  to  play  in  environmental 
stewardship.  That  was  the  consensus  among 
participants  at  the  5,000  Days  Conference  Sept. 

1 5 at  The  Arboretum. 

The  conference  brought  together  industrialists, 
phiiaothropisis,.  members  of  the  University 
community  and  citizens  of  Guelph  and  other 
Ontario  cities  with  members  of  the  Canadian 
Association  for  the  Club  of  Rome  (C  ACOR),  a 
non-political  organization  concerned  with 
environmental  issues  and  government 
environmental  policy.  Discussion  focused  on  U 
of  G’s  role  in  environmental  stewardship  and 
CACOR’s  work. 

The  University  has  many  projects  dedicated 
to  environmental  issues,  but  they  aren’t  always 
interconnected,  Dean  of  Research  Larry  Milligan 
told  the  conference.  They  could  be  integrated  if 
U of  G established  a centre  of  excellence  for  the 
environment,  he  said. 


Prof.  Keith  Ronald,  director  of  The  Arbore- 
tum, suggested  that  The  Arboretum  could  be  a 
good  location  for  such  a centre.  Participants 
agreed  that  education  about  environmental 
issues  has  to  begin  at  the  local  level  and  that  a 
centre  would  be  a good  focus  for  that  process. 

Ronald  outlined  a course  that  he  co-developed, 
called  “The  5,000  Days,"  from  which  the 
conference  takes  its  name,  as  an  example  of 
how  to  make  people  more  aware  of  global 
environmental  concerns. 

Other  speakers  included  C ACOR  chair  Erik 
Solem  and  vice-chair  Rennie  Whitehead. 
CACOR  has  been  involved  in  numerous 
environmental  activities,  such  as  the  recent 
World  Conference  on  Atmospheric  Change  in 
Toronto,  which  was  attended  by  more  than  350 
scientists  and  government  officials  from  48 
countries,  as  well  as  the  prime  ministers  of 
Canada  and  Norway.  O 


Research 

Autumn  berries 

Researchers  refine  September  raspberries 


by  Owen  Roberts, 

C^ice  of  Research 

Researchers  in  four  countries  are  co-operating 
on  a massive  project  to  refine  fall-bearing 
raspberries,  a fruit  crop  with  great  potential  for 
Canadian  farmers. 

Prof.  Alan  Sullivan,  Department  of  Horticul- 
tural Science,  and  PhD  student  Jean-Pierre 
Prive  are  part  of  an  international  team  of 
horticultural  scientists  from  Canada,  the  United 
States,  Australia  and  England  conducting 
experiments  on  “autumn  berries.” 

Instead  of  maturing  in  July  like  conventional 
raspberries,  fall-bearing  raspberries  grow 
through  the  summer  and  are  ready  for  harvesting 
between  late  August  and  mid-September, 
depending  on  their  growing  location. 

"Consumer  demand  for  raspberries  is 
extremely  high,"  says  Sullivan,  “and  even  in  a 
good  growing  year,  supply  is  low.  An  alternate 
crop  of  raspberries  in  the  fall  will  benefit  both 
consumers  and  producers.” 

Conventional  raspberries  prefer  cooler  cli- 
mates, making  them  an  ideal  Canadian  fruit 
crop.  Fall-bearing  cultivars  are  subject  to  even 
colder  temperatures  and  shorter  days  than  their 
summer-bearing  counterparts.  So  at  seven 
locations  in  Canada  — five  in  Ontario  and  one 


each  in  Manitoba  and  Quebec  — Sullivan  and 
Prive  are  conducting  yield  and  performance 
trials  with  1,500  raspberry  canes  from  three 
fall-bearing  lines  developed  in  New  York, 
Minnesota  and  England. 

Similar  experiments  are  taking  place  at  1 1 
locations  in  the  other  participating  countries. 
Sullivan  will  oversee  a selective  cross-breeding 
program  this  winter  with  the  cultivars  that 
perform  the  best. 

The  researchers  believe  producers  will  be 
particularly  enthused  about  “autumn  berries” 
because  of  their  low  labor  requirements. 
Conventional  raspberries  have  a perennial 
rootstock,  but  they  mature  in  an  awkward  two- 
year  cycle,  fruiting  only  every  other  year. 

After  harvest,  producers  must  hand-prune  the 
canes  that  have  fruited  to  make  way  for  the 
immature  canes  that  will  grow  fruit  next  year. 
The  process  costs  producers  up  to  $800  an  acre, 
discourages  many  farmers  from  getting  involved 
in  raspberry  production  and  can  still  result  in 
about  a 1 0-per-cent  loss  of  the  standing  canes  to 
winterkill. 

But  a genetic  trait  in  fall-bearing  raspberries 
changes  all  that  — the  canes  grow  and  produce 
fruit  all  in  the  same  year.  They,  loo,  have  a 
perennial  rootstock,  so  at  the  end  of  the  season, 
producers  simply  mow  them  all  to  the  ground. 


“If  producers  treat  these  as  an  annual  crop 
instead  of  a biennial  crop,  they'll  realize 
numerous  advantages,"  says  Prive.  “With  the 
potential  for  a totally  mechanized  system,  they 
can  cut  their  production  costs  by  an  estimated 
one-third.  This  will  benefit  current  growers  and 
attract  new  producers  looking  for  alternatives 
to  crops  like  tobacco.” 

Prive’s  and  Sullivan’s  research  is  supported 
by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Food 
and  the  Ontario  Berry  Growers  Association.  O 


Our  People — 

OAC’s  dairy  cattle  judging  team  placed  second 
in  an  intercollegiate  judging  contest  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition  in  Springfield,  Mass. 
Eight  teams  were  entered  in  the  competition. 
The  OAC  team  placed  first  in  the  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  sections,  and  team  members  Chris 
Gwyn  of  Yarker  and  Gloria  MeVeen  of  Cobourg 
placed  third  and  fourth  respectively  in  individual 
competition.  The  other  team  members  were 
Carolin  Turner  of  Gananoque  and  Arthur 
Versloot  of  Mouth  of  Keswick,  N.B.  O 
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Campus  United  Way  canvass 
aims  for  record  $110,000 


U of  G community  donates  goods  and  services  for  first-ever  prizes 


Those  thai  give  can  also  receive  in  this  year’s  • 
campus  United  Way  canvass. 

Departments  and  individual  faculty,  staff  and  * 
students  across  the  University  have  donated 
more  than  70  goods  and  services  as  prizes  for  • 
donors  to  the  campus  United  Way  canvass  that 
begins  Oct.  7 and  continues  to  Oct,  27.  This 
year’s  goal  is  $110,000.  * 

Each  $50  donated  by  a faculty  member,  staff, 
student  or  retiree  will  give  the  donor  one  chance  • 
at  the  prizes  and  also  a chance  to  win  the  grand 
prize  — made  possible  by  a generous  donation  * 
from  the  president's  office  — of  an  all- 
expenses-paid  weekend  for  two  at  the  Millcroft  * 
Inn  in  Alton. 

“The  campus  United  Way  committee  wanted 
to  try  something  new  to  encourage  giving  this 
year,’’  says  Don  McIntosh,  Office  for  Educa-  ' 
lional  Practice,  who  co-chairs  this  year’s  canvass 
with  Prof.  Gerry  Hofstra,  Environmental  Bio-  * 
logy.  “Prizes  of  donated  goods  and  services  * 
seemed  like  a great  idea,”  he  says,  “and  in  the  • 
process  of  giving  and  receiving  the  prizes,  a lot 
of  campus  people  will  get  to  meet  each  other.”  ' 
A small  UW  subcommittee  was  struck  — 
consisting  of  Sandra  Webster,  Public  Relations 
and  Information,  as  chair,  Virginia  Gillham, 
Library,  Betsy  Allan,  Alumni  Affairs  and 
Development,  Mary  Ann  Robinson,  Print 
Publications,  and  McIntosh  — to  gather  the 
prizes.  Everyone  approached  by  the  committee 
made  a contribution,  says  McIntosh. 

“We  would  like  to  thank  those  who  helped  to 
make  our  first  UW  prize  list  such  a generous 
one,”  he  says. 

Donations  to  the  UW  appeal  are  tax- 
deductible,  and  donors  are  encouraged  to  use 
the  University’s  payroll  deduction  plan. 

Half  the  prizes  will  be  drawn  Oct.  1 3,  and  the 
names  of  the  winners  will  be  published  in  At 
Guelph  Oct.  19.  The  remaining  prizes  will  be 
drawn  Oct.  20,  with  the  winners  announced  in 
At  Guelph  Oct.  26.  All  names  will  go  back  into 
the  hat  for  the  final  grand  prize  draw  Oct.  27. 
The  winner’s  name  will  be  published  Nov.  2. 
The  following  prizes  will  be  drawn  Oct.  13: 

• One  year’s  parking,  to  be  claimed  during 
April  1989,  donated  by  Parking  Adminis- 
tration; 

• Two  tickets  to  Theatre  in  the  Trees,  donated 
by  The  Arboretum; 

• A weekend  for  two  at  London  House,  England, 
to  be  used  mid-June  to  September,  courtesy 
of  Property  Management; 

• $50  worth  of  laundry  services,  courtesy  of 
Laundry  Services; 

• Four  tickets  to  the  Oct.  22  football  game, 
donated  by  Athletics; 

• Two  bottles  of  20th  anniversary  wine,  a gift 
of  the  Faculty  Club; 

• Double  room  weekend  accommodation  in 
Residences  in  the  summer  of  1989,  thanks  to 
Central  Reservations  and  Conferences; 

• CoSy  mug  and  T-shirt,  donated  by  the  CoSy 
group; 


Ten  pounds  of  country  sausage,  a gift  of  Mary  ' 
Dickieson,  Public  Relations  and  Information; 
Two  baskets  of  apples  donated  by  the 
Cambridge  Research  Station;  • 

International  dinner  for  two  at  home  of  Don 
Amichand.Counselling  and  Student  Resource  ' 
Centre; 

One  dozen  muffins,  donated  by  the  Massey  ' 
Hall  Co-op  Shop; 

T wo  tickets  to  Letter  from  Wingfield  Farm, 
courtesy  of  UC  Programming; 

Two  tickets  to  “The  Best  of  Robert  Munsch,” 
courtesy  of  UC  Programming; 

Four  hours  of  computer  time  at  the  University 
Centre’s  word  processing/copy  centre  and  $5 
worth  of  printing  on  the  laser  printer,  also 
courtesy  of  the  UC; 

Four  hours  of  snooker  table  time  in  the  BOO 
Sports  Bar,  donated  by  the  University  Centre; 
Four  Brass  Taps  mugs,  thanks  to  the  UC; 
Track  suit,  courtesy  of  the  Co-op  Shop; 

Box  of  chocolates,  donated  by  the  UC 
Pharmacy; 

Five  prizes  of  a 40-pound  bag  of  potatoes, 
courtesy  of  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Biology; 


Set  of  house  keys,  made  while  you  wait, 
courtesy  of  locksmith  John  Gregory, 
Maintenance; 

Family  portrait,  a gift  of  Don  Hamilton. 
Environmental  Biology; 

A Campaign  T-shirt,  donated  by  Alumni 
Affairs  and  Development; 

Five  prizes  of  a two-kilogram  container  of 
natural  honey,  courtesy  of  the  Department 
Environmental  Biology; 

T wo  dozen  large  farm  eggs,  donated  by  Mary 
Dickieson,  Public  Relations  and  Information; 
Diagnostic  visit  for  plants  in  home  or  garden 
donated  by  the  Diagnostic  Clinic  — OMAF/ 
Environmental  Biology; 

Certificate  fora  haircut,  courtesy  of  University 
Hair, 

The  Heart  of  the  Country,  donated  by  the 
book’s  author.  Prof.  Fred  Dahms,  Geography; 
Private  screening  for  four  people  of  classic 
films,  courtesy  of  the  U of  G Library; 

Two  litres  of  maple  syrup,  a gift  of  The 
Arboretum; 

' A day’s  birding  at  Point  Pelee  with  Alan 
Watson,  The  Arboretum; 

A spring  warbler’s  walk  at  The  Arboretum 


Campus  United  Way  appeal  committee 


Don  McIntosh,  Office  for  Educational  Practice,  co-chair 

Gerry  Hofstra,  Environmental  Biology,  co-chair 

Virginia  Gillham,  U of  G Library 

Gabrielle  Hubert,  Registrar’s  Office 

Mary  Ann  Robinson,  Print  Publications 

Sandra  Webster,  Public  Relations  and  Information 

Jane  Wielhorski,  Guelph  United  Way 


with  Alan  Watson;  and 

• Twopintjarsofhomemadejam  —blueberry 
and  raspberry  — donated  by  Sandra  Webster, 
Public  Relations  and  Information. 

The  following  prizes  will  be  drawn  Oct.  20: 

• Five-pound  ABC  multipurpose  fire  extin- 
guisher, donated  by  the  Fire  Division; 

• Membership  in  the  Macdonald  Stewart  Art 
Centre,  a gift  of  the  centre; 

• Youth  art  classes,  donated  by  the  Macdonald 
Stewart  Art  Centre; 

• Two  baskets  of  potatoes,  thanks  to  the 
Cambridge  Research  Station; 

• Lunch  for  two  at  the  Whippletree  Restaurant 
(up  to  $30)  from  Food  Services; 

• One  large  three-item  pizza,  donated  by  Food 
Services; 

• Two  community  barbecue  tickets  and  T- 
shirts,  donated  by  the  Central  Student 
Association; 

• Two  passes  to  Alumni  Weekend,  thanks  to 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Development; 

• Two  tickets  to  an  opening  night  performance 
at  the  Inner  Stage,  donated  by  the  Department 
of  Drama; 

• Personally  designed  stationery,  from  Print 
Publications  and  Printing  Services; 

• A six-litre  container  of  ice  cream,  a gift  from 
the  Department  of  Food  Science; 

• Two  litres  of  maple  syrup,  donated  by  The 
Arboretum; 

• A five-pound  block  of  cheddar  cheese,  thanks 
to  the  Department  of  Food  Science; 

• One  eight-  to  lO-pound  boneless  rib  roast, 
donated  by  the  Department  of  Food  Science; 

• One  year’s  membership  in  a fitness  class, 
donated  by  Athletics; 

• Car  wash,  grease  job  and  oil  change,  thanks 
to  Vehicle  Services; 

• Load  of  firewood,  courtesy  of  Auxiliary 
Operations,  Physical  Resources; 

• Watercolor  of  a campus  bam,  courtesy  of 
Marlene  Jofricl,  Continuing  Education; 

• Your  choice  of  four  tickets  to  a hockey  or 
basketball  event  eariy  in  the  New  Year, 
donated  by  Athletics; 

• One  studio  portrait,  thanks  to  Photographic 
Services; 

• Four  crested  wine  glasses,  donated  by  the 
Faculty  Club; 

• Selection  of  garden  ^rubs.  thanks  to  The 
Arboretum  nursery; 

• Decoratedspecial  occasion  cake, gift  ofJudy 
Kerr,  awards  section.  Office  of  the  Registrar; 
and 

• Vol.  2 of  The  Diaries  of  Lucy  Maud 
Montgomery,  a gift  of  the  authors,  Prof.  Mary 
Rubio  and  retired  professor  Elizabeth 
Waterston.  Department  of  English  Language 
and  Literature. 

Recipients  will  pick  up  their  prizes  from  the 

donors.  This  will  be  co-ordinated  by  Leslea 

Schmitz.  Public  Relations  and  Information.  Ext. 

3358.0 


Guelph  United  Way  agencies 

Big  Brother  Association 

Big  Sister  Association 

Big  Sister  Association  (Mount  Forest) 

Canadian  Mental  Health  Association,  Guelph- Wellington  Branch 

Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Canadian  Red  Cross  Society 

East  Wellington  Advisory  Group  for  Family  Studies 

Guelph  Block  Parents  Inc. 

Guelph  Distress  Centre 

Guelph  Services  for  the  Physically  Disabled 

Guelph  YM/YWCA 

Guelph-Wellington  Counselling  Centre 

Guelph  and  Wellington  Women  in  Crisis 

Human  Service  Community 

Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 

North  Wellington  Advisory  Group 

Rainbow  Programs  for  Children 

Second  Chance  Employment  Counselling 

St.  John  Ambulance 

Sunrise  Equestrian  & Recreation  Centre  for  the  Disabled 

Tytler  School  Breakfast  Program 

Victorian  Order  of  Nurses 

Welcome-In  Drop-In  Centre 

Wellington  Chapter  for  Autistic  Citizens 

Wellington  Hospice  Care 

United  Way  Social  Planning  Council 


Co-ordinators  for  the  campus 
United  Way  appeal 

College  of  Arts  — Sue  Morrison,  dean’s  office 

College  of  Social  Science  — Rena  Gould,  dean’s  office 

College  of  Physical  Science  — Heather  Kirby.  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry 

College  of  Biological  Science  — Denis  Lynn,  Zoology 

OAC  — Terry  Gillespie.  Land  Resource  Science,  and  Jim  Atkinson.  Animal  and  Poultry  Science 

OVC  — Ian  Barker,  Pathology 

FACS  — Valerie  Allen,  Consumer  Studies 

Administrative  Services  — Murray  McCutcheon,  Administrative  Services 

Student  Affairs  — Bruce  McCallum,  Counselling  and  Student  Resource  Centre 

University  Centre,  office  of  the  president  and  vice-presidents.  Graduate  Studies,  Public  Relations 

and  Information.  University  Secretariat.  Office  of  Research  — Kathy  Boyce,  director's  office, 

University  Centre 

Financial  Services  — Susan  Blair 

Regisuar’s  Office  — Karen  Vandivier 

Communications  Services  — Bill  Harcourt 

Office  for  Educational  Practice  — Kathy  Hanneson.  Technical  Operations 
Physical  Resources  — Bob  Lorentz,  Engineering 
Alumni  Affairs  and  Development  — Betsy  Allan 
Computing  Services  — Ted  Dodds 

Library  — Amy  Gillingham  ^ ^ c 

University  School  of  Continuing  Education,  Macdonald  Stewart  An  Centre,  Centre  tor 
International  Programs  — Richard  Leavens.  Distance  Education 
Students  — Craig  Sanderson,  Central  Student  Association 
School  of  Rural  Planning  and  Development  — David  Douglas 
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Speeches 


' Stephen  Lewis,  former  Ontario  NDP  leader 
and  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations,  spoke 
at  War  Memorial  Hall  Sept.  27.  He  attracted  a 
full  house  to  hear  his  comments  on  the  resur- 
gence of  the  UN  and  Canada's  role  on  the  world 
stage. 

Lewis  nnished  his  term  as  ambassador  this 
summer,  but  was  in  New  York  in  September 
when  this  year’s  session  of  the  UN  General 
Assembly  began. 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  his  speech: 

I "I  had  never  seen  an  opening  of  a session 
where  there  were  so  many  people  and  there  was 
! such  excitement  in  the  General  Assembly  hall. 
These  events  are  usually  shrouded  in  conven- 
tional skepticism,  as  everybody  — at  least  in  the 
1 previous  four  years  when  1 had  the  privilege  of 
serving  at  the  UN  — was  apprehensive  about 
I what  the  following  months  would  bring. 

I "But  in  this  case,  there  was  an  evident  and 
j heightened  excitement  because  everyone  fell 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  some  20  or  30  years,  the 
, organization  had  turned  the  corner,  that  it  was 
experiencing  a certain  international  renaissance, 
that  the  UN  was  verging  on  a resurgence. 

"And  then,  the  UN  was  addressed  by  the 
I president  of  the  United  States.  He  comes  every 
I single  year  to  the  UN  as  a sort  of  act  of  public 
fealty,  and  he  spoke  on  this  occasion  with  more 
reverence  for  the  UN  than  had  ever  crossed  his 
[ lips  before  and  with  a feeling  for  the  UN  which 
! was  a qualitative  difference  from  the  abuse  that 
: the  United  States  had  (demonstrated)  in  the 
previous  four  years. 

' “In  reading  all  of  the  news  stories  and 
i watching  some  of  the  coverage,  it  is  obvious 
! that  the  renaissance  the  organization  is 
] experiencing  has  been  given  the  imprimatur  of 
i legitimacy  because  the  United  States  has  pro- 
j vided  beneficent  approval.  All  of  which  is  to 
j say.  the  situation  in  the  fall  of  1 988  is  dramati- 
, cally  different  from  what  it  was  in  the  fall  of 
1 984,  when  I had  the  opportunity  to  go  to  the 
j UN  for  Canada.  There  has  been,  in  the  period  of 
I four  short  years,  the  fall  and  rise  of  the  UN. 

“When  1 got  to  the  UN  in  October  of  1 984. 
(there  was)  really  a sense  of  hopes  dashed,  a 
sense  of  expectations  unfulfilled.  Because  I'w 
now  putting  together  some  research  material 
for  a book  1 want  to  write  on  my  experience  at 
the  UN.  1 went  back  with  a research  colleague  to 
look  into  the  period  around  the  creation  of  the 
UN  in  1 945,  at  the  kinds  of  things  that  were  said 
at  the  time,  particularly  amongst  those  who  had 
participated  most  strongly  in  World  War  11. 

“There  was  an  exhilaration;  there  was  a 
euphoria  about  the  creation  of  the  UN  which  it 
is  very,  very  difficult  at  this  stage  — 43  years 
later  — to  convey.  It  was  absolutely  clear  to 
everyone  at  the  time  that  the  UN,  emerging 
from  the  ashes  of  the  Second  World  War.  would 
succeed  in  fulfilling  the  words  of  the  charter:  ‘to 
save  succeeding  generations  from  the  scourge 
of  war.’ 

"It  is  the  public  reality  of  the  failure  to 
achieve  those  words  of  the  charter  which  so 
spectacularly  dashed  hopes  around  the  United 
Nations.  Of  course,  as  everyone  in  this  audience 
knows,  in  the  last  40  odd  years,  there  have  been 
1 50  to  200  regional  wars,  and  the  loss  of  20  to 
25  million  human  lives.  An  organization  that 
hasn't  been  able  to  cope  with  that  reality  hardly 
seems  worth  the  creation.  At  least,  that  was  the 
argument  from  the  lips  of  the  detractors.  The 
argument  became  even  easier  to  make  in  the 
fall  of  1984. 

“The  UN  felt  largely  at  an  impasse.  It  seemed 
as  though  nothing  could  be  achieved  across  a 
multilateral  debating  forum  in  New  York.  The 
only  place  it  could  be  achieved  was  bilaterally 
between  the  superpowers,  whether  it  was  in 
Washington,  Moscow.  Reykjavik  or  Geneva. 
Unless  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
were  prepared  to  use  the  organization  in  a 
creative  way  and  share  the  passion  for  arms 
control  and  disarmament,  the  world  body  could 
not  do  a thing  about  it.  There  was  a palpable 
angst  everywhere  as  countries  tried  to  come  to 
grips  with  that  reality. 

“We  have  a committee  on  arms  control  and 
disarmament  which  meets  every  fall  when  the 
General  Assembly  sits.  It  has  60  or  70  resolu- 
tions, all  of  them  focused  on  arms  control  issues. 
There’s  something  called  the  Conference  on 
Disarmament,  which  meets  in  Geneva  with  40 
countries,  of  which  Canada  is  a member.  It  is 
the  only  multilateral  negotiating  forum  in  the 
world  on  arms  control  issues.  But  in  every  single 
instance,  unless  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  were  prepared  to  participate,  all  the  UN 
could  do  was  keep  the  pressure  on. 

“I  want  to  tell  you  that  to  keep  the  pressure  on 
was  justified  in  itself.  Forcing  them  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  on  resolutions  which  cause  them 
discomfort  — comprehensive  test  bans,  nuclear 
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freezes,  the  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space,  all  the 
things  that  you  and  I know  would  agitate  them 
and  force  them  to  come  to  terms  with  them  — 
was  very  useful.  But  it  never  forced  an  actual 
resolution,  it  never  forced  a rapprochement 
through  the  UN  because  they  were  not  prepared 
to  participate. 

"Parallel  to  that  phenomenon  was  the  reality 
of  all  the  regional  conflicts  in  the  world,  which 
seemed  ever  more  intractable.  Just  to  list  them 
was  depressing:  Kampuchea.  Afghanistan. 
Iran-Iraq,  the  Middle  East,  Southern  Africa, 
Angola,  Namibia,  Cypress.  Central  America.  In 
all  of  these  regional  areas,  the  UN  had  worked 
with  considerable  conscientiousness,  but  with 
almost  supernatural  futility. 

“It  was  easy  for  the  vilifiers,  the  critics,  the 
witless  antagonists  to  say  of  the  world  body: 
“You’re  no  bloody  use  at  all.  You  can’t  even 
solve  these  regional  problems.”  Well,  what 
happened  is  that  the  principle  of  sovereignty,, 
which  is  writ  large  in  the  charter,  transcended 
the  principle  of  the  international  will.  And  if 
individual  countries  chose  not  to  comply  with 
whatever  it  was  the  UN  wished  them  to  do.  then 
there  was  no  way  of  forcing  them  to  comply. 

“Unless  every  single  permanent  member  of 
the  Security  Council  agreed,  and  that  is  very 
rare,  then  any  one  of  them  could  veto  a resolution, 
the  intention  of  which  was  to  force  compliance, 
and  unless  the  countries  themselves  at  whom 
the  resolution  was  directed  were  prepared  to 
participate,  there  was  really  no  answer. 

“Look  at  Iran-Iraq.  Every  single  year  of  the 
four  years  I was  at  the  UN,  the  world  body  made 
an  heroic  effort  to  introduce  sanity  to  the 
carnage.  Every  single  one  of  us  would  have 
liked  to  grab  Iran  and  Iraq  by  the  scruff  of  their 
geopolitical  necks  and  shake  them  into  ration- 
ality. But  you  couldn’t  do  that.  So  the  UN  fell,  in 
those  terms  as  well,  constrained  and  shackled. 
And  all  the  good  things  the  organization  did 
were  thereby  eclipsed  by  this  sense  of  frustration 
at  the  arms  control,  disarmament  and  regional 
conflict  dimensions. 

“Everybody  ran  around  wanting  the  UN  to 
have  a political  success.  It  wasn’t  enough  that  it 
was  doing  magnificent  things  in  economic 
issues,  if  wasn't  enough  that  it  was  doing  very 
useful  and  rational  things  on  social  issues,  it 
wasn’t  enough  that  in  the  area  of  human  rights 
the  UN  was  absolutely  indispensable  in  civilizing 
the  world.  It  had  to  be  successful  politically.  It 
wasn’t  successful  politically.  Therefore,  the 
conventional  judgment  was  that  it  had  failed  no 
matter  how  hard  it  worked  at  these  individual 
issues. 

“The  UN  was  extremely  perplexing  (for  me)  to 
figure  out  partly  because  it  worked  under  that 
shroud  of  despair.  Then  there  was  a dimension 
of  suffocation  added  to  all  the  bitter  realities, 
which  really  took  the  stuff  out  of  many  of  us 
who  saw  it  as  fundamentally  sound  and  working 
in  the  interests  of  humankind. 

“That  was  the  decision  of  the  United  Slates  in 
the  second  half  of  the  Reagan  administration  to 
jettison  common  sense  for  punitive  and  vindic- 
tive facility  towards  the  UN.  For  the  first  four 
years  of  the  administration,  they  had  done  that 
by  appointing  Jeane  Kirkpatrick.  Kirkpatrick  is 
not  what  she  would  call  elegantly  ideological. 
She  is  like  some  of  the  maniacal  spasms  of  the 
Left,  except  these  are  maniacal  spasms  of  the 
Right. 

“The  splenetic  furor,  the  contempt,  the 
derision,  the  ridicule  and  the  dismissiveness  are 
something  worth  chronicling  historically.  If 
you’re  ever  looking  for  an  essay  topic  in  the  field 
of  international  relations  which  will  have  your 
word  processor  collapse  in  a fit  of  technological 
apoplexy,  then  design  something  that  involves 
Kirkpatrick’s  term  at  the  UN.  and  you’ll  have 
something  where  the  footnotes  will  outstrip  the 
analysis. 

“For  the  next  four  years,  after  the  very  tough 
ideological  position,  it  was  a shift  in  public 
policy.  The  United  Slates  decided,  in  a fashion 
which  1 divine  to  be  a clinical  paranoia,  that  the 
whole  world  was  against  it.  the  UN  was  against 
it.  Therefore,  there  had  to  be  retaliation.  And  the 
vehicle  that  was  chosen  for  retaliation  was  to 
say  to  the  UN:  'We  don’t  like  the  way  you’re 
handling  your  finances,  we  don’t  like  the  way 
you’re  handling  your  administration,  we  don’t 
like  the  way  you’re  running  your  organization. 
Therefore  we  are  going  to  withhold  our 
contribution.’ 

“With  a lot  of  countries  it  wouldn’t  matter  a 
lot  because  they  don’t  pay  very  much,  but  the 
United  States  pays  25  percent  of  the  UN  budget. 
That  s about  $800  million  a year.  If  you’re 
paying  $200  million  and  you  withhold  half  of 
that,  you  clobber  the  effectiveness  of  the 
organization  and  you  put  it  in  a perpetual  sense 
of  anxiety. 

“So.  the  UN,  in  a desperate  attempt  to 


accommodate  the  United  States,  encouraged 
the  laying  off  of  senior  staff,  the  streamlining  of 
the  administration,  a broader  consensus  on 
budget  making.  We  worked  as  hard  as  we  could 
to  trim  the  programs,  to  cut  down  on  consultants, 
to  eliminate  overtime.  We  even  froze  the  hiring 
of  large  numbers  of  people.  We  did  everything 
that  management  consultants  say  you  should  do 
when  institutions  face  the  requirements  of 
austerity.  It  still  wasn’t  enough. 

“There  was  this  constant  sense  of  oppression, 
this  constant  sense  of  working  under  terribly 
strained  circumstances,  this  constant  sense  of 
unreality  because  so  little  was  being  achieved  in 
the  areas  in  which  there  was  such  an  insistent 
demand.  Whatever  was  being  achieved  was 
always  undermined  by  the  United  States, 

“And  then,  three  years  later,  it  all  turned 
around.  The  regeneration  of  the  UN  inter- 
nationally holds  hope  for  this  world.  It  means 
that  the  doomsday  clock  has  moved  back  from 
that  inexorable  march  towards  midnight.  And  if 
you  look  at  the  moment  when  it  started  to 
change,  I think  I can  identify  it  for  you. 

“It  began  to  change  with  the  article  by 
Mikhail  Gorbachev,  which  appeared  in  Pravda 
in  September  1987,  when,  unexpectedly,  the 
Soviet  Union  announced  a new  love  affair  with 
the  UN.  The  Soviet  Union  had  resisted  the  UN 
for  many  years.  The  Soviet  Union  also  had  its 
own  kind  of  paranoia.  It  felt  the  UN  was  largely 
manipulated  by  the  western  powers,  even  though 
the  chief  western  powers  felt  the  UN  was  largely 
manipulated  by  the  eastern  powers. 

“The  Soviet  Union  was  increasingly  dis- 
illusioned over  the  behavior  of  the  non-aligned 
countries.  And  it  wasn’t  entirely  sure  how  it 
could  control  the  activities  within  the  UN.  And 
then  suddenly  Gorbachev,  as  part  of  this  whole 
new  package  of  glasnost,  shifted  ground  and 
announced  — to  everyone’s  astonishment  — 
that  the  Soviet  Union  saw  the  UN  as  the  vehicle 
for  world  peace,  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
pay  the  money  it  owed  on  the  annual  operation 
assessment.  More  than  that,  it  would  pay  the 
amount  it  owed  for  peacekeeping,  in  excess  of 
$300  million  in  arrears. 

“The  Soviet  Union  never  wanted  to  pay  any- 
thing for  peacekeeping.  TTie  Soviet  Union  always 
felt  that  the  peacekeeping  forces  had  been  put  in 
place  because  of  the  depredations  of  the  western 
world.  This  was  western  capitalism,  this  was 
western  colonialism  that  resulted  in  all  of  these 
vexations,  conflicts  everywhere  which  required 
UN  peacekeepers  to  subdue  or  to  monitor.  The 
Soviet  Union  wasn’t  going  to  bail  out  western 
capitalism,  so  it  refused  to  pay.  In  September 
1987,  they  said  they  would  pay. 

“Then  they  began  to  sponsor  resolutions  in 
the  General  Assembly  on  the  international 
economic  environment  and  on  the  international 
social  environment.  Then  they  announced  that 
they  would  co-sponsor  with  Australia  a resolu- 
tion on  the  pandemic  of  AIDS.  Then  they  made 
a major  contribution  to  the  World  Health 
Organization,  largely  unprecedented,  in  order 
to  fight  the  pandemic  of  AIDS.  The  Soviet 
Union  made  its  first  contribution  of  emergency 
food  aid  to  Ethiopia.  Prior  to  that,  its  contri- 
butions had  consisted  of  arms.  Then  they 
announced  that  they  would  be  getting  out  of 
Afghanistan. 

“Afghanistan  was  the  touchstone,  the  sineque 
non  against  which  the  integrity,  the  honesty  or 
the  reliability  of  Soviet  policy  could  truly  be 
measured.  I can’t  tell  you  what  took  over  the 
General  Assembly  in  1987.  It  was  really  quite 
fascinating.  You  could  talk  to  your  Soviet 
colleagues,  have  lunch  with  them.  They  would 
occasionally  smile  in  the  corridor.  This  was 
simply  unknown.  They  felt  a freedom  to  parti- 
cipate that  I had  never  observed  in  three  years.  It 
was  consolidated  by  the  treaty  on  intermediate 
nuclear  missiles  signed  at  the  end  of  the  year  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  And  all 
of  us  in  the  UN  saw  that  what  we  had  hoped  for 
was  on  the  verge  of  taking  place,  and  what  gave 
it  initial  and  consistent  expression  was 
Afghanistan. 

“That  was  a fascinating  test  of  the  UN.  Year 
after  year,  for  eight  years,  the  UN  had  provided 
an  overwhelming  indictment  of  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  Afghanistan,  and  an  over- 
whelming indictment  of  the  brutality  that  they 
had  visited  upon  that  country.  And  the  Soviets 
hated  it. 

“All  their  non-aligned  friends  voted  against 
them,  and  the  crescendo  of  the  criticism  of  the 
Soviet  Union  reached  the  point  where,  in  1 987, 
122  countries  voted  against  them.  Never  had 
the  Soviet  Union  suffered  such  such  a lopsided, 
humiliating  censure.  Shevardnadze  and 
Gorbachev  have  said  more  than  once  that  they 
would  never  have  taken  their  troops  out  of 
Afghanistan  when  they  did  if  it  were  not  for  the 
work  done  by  the  UN. 


“The  UN  was  there  to  provide  the  leverage. 
And  the  Security  Council,  under  the  direction  of 
the  secretary-general,  was  there  effectively  to 
appoint  the  group  of  observers  who  would 
monitor  Soviet  troop  withdrawals.  Suddenly, 
the  indispensability  of  the  organization  became 
clear. 

“Within  a period  of  months,  we  had 
Afghanistan,  a war  of  eight  years,  ended.  We 
had  Iran-Iraq,  a carnage  of  eight  years,  ended. 
Now  there’s  the  possiblity  of  a peace  settlement 
in  Southern  Africa,  where  the  Cuban  troops  will 
leave  Angola  and  Namibia  will  be  declared 
independent.  And  a war  that’s  been  going  on  for 
years  in  what’s  called  the  Western  Sahara 
between  Morocco  and  the  rebels  called  the 
Polisario,  supported  by  Algeria  — that  has  been 
brought  to  an  end. 

“Lo  and  behold,  the  two  adversaries  in  Cypress 
are  even  this  day  examining  a potential 
reconstructive  constitution  for  that  bedevilled 
island.  And  who  fashioned  the  constitution? 
The  secretary-general  of  the  United  Nations 
and  his  colleagues. 

“There  are  serious  discussions  going  on  around 
Kampuchea,  serious  discussions  in  terms  of 
Central  America,  and  in  every  single  instance, 
the  UN  is  integrally  involved.  And  in  every 
single  instance,  peacekeepers,  monitors  — call 
them  what  you  will  — will  be  provided  by  the 
UN. 

“So  in  a period  of  one  short  year,  you’ve  had 
the  extraordinary  emancipation  of  the  world 
organization.  No  one  believes  it  will  ever  reach 
the  extent  of  world  government,  but  even  a year 
ago,  we  would  have  found  few  people  who 
could  have  predicted  what  is  true  today. 

“It  was  not  difficult  to  be  at  the  UN  for 
Canada.  You  just  walk  in  and  people  feel  you 
are  reputable.  That’s  the  nature  of  the  response 
to  Canada.  Why?  Part  of  it  goes  back  to  the  twin 
pillars  of  Pearsonian  diplomacy:  peacekeeping 
on  the  one  hand,  which  Pearson  created  in 
1956,  and  aid  to  the  Third  World  on  the  other. 
Part  of  it  is  the  fact  that  we're  a middle  power. 

“And  we  join  with  other  middle  powers  — 
not  angelic,  not  perfect,  not  absolutely  virtuous 
— like  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Holland, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  One  of  the  nice 
things  about  Canada  on  the  international  scene 
is  that  we’re  seen  as  part  of  that  span  of  middle 
powers  that  can  bridge  the  developed  world  and 
the  developing  world. 

“We’re  also  members  of  the  G7,  the  strongest 
economic  club  in  the  world.  We’re  also  members 
of  the  Commonwealth.  We’re  also  members  of 
the  Francophonie.  We  are  the  only  country  in 
the  UN  — and  there  are  159  members  — that 
regularly  speaks  English  and  French  within  the 
body  of  the  same  speech.  The  fact  that  Canada 
has  this  linguistic  capacity  adds  an  enormous 
strength  lo  our  reputation. 

“But  more  than  that,  we  do  act  with  a good 
deal  of  principle  internationally.  As  I learned  at 
the  United  Nations,  our  proximity  to  the  United 
States  does  not  brand  us  as  lackies  or  sycophants. 
We  regularly  disagree  with  the  United  Slates. 

“What  really  pleases  me  about  Canada,  and  I 
don’t  think  we  have  begun  to  exercise  it,  is  the 
capacity  to  be  influential  and  take  positions  that 
mean  something.  If  you  believe  in  a principle, 
you  go  out  on  a limb  and  proclaim  to  the  world 
what  you  believe  in,  and  fight  the  good  fight. 
And  even  if  it  offends  individual  countries,  do  it 
because  the  principle  you’re  fighting  for  needs 
the  expression  of  a respected  western  power. 

There  is  room  for  Canada  to  move  and  give 
voice  to  the  major  concerns  that  so  clearly 
preoccupy  the  international  community.  We 
could  be  tough  on  a comprehensive  test  ban,  we 
could  be  tough  in  our  support  for  a nuclear 
freeze  — instead  of  disavowing  it  — we  could 
be  tough  on  the  cessation  of  cruise  missile 
testing.  We  could  do  so  many  things  that  would 
attach  to  this  country  an  authenticity  that  would 
catapult  us  even  further  in  diplomacy. 

We  could  even  do  this.  On  the  same  day  we 
announced  that  we  would  be  pleased  to  fashion 
the  verification  ingredients  of  a peace  plan  for 
Central  America,  we  would  say,  respectfully, 
firmly,  categorically,  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  that  their  support  for  the  Contras  and 
their  sabotage  of  the  peace  plans  is  destructive 
and  Canada  will  not  be  a party  to  it. 

“It  would  take  policies  that  are  now  in  place 
and  bring  them  to  a conclusion  which  is  not  so 
much  ideological  as  ‘common  sensical.’  And 
this,  1 think,  is  what  I observed  so  vividly  while 
being  at  the  UN.  Countries  truly  want  a Canadian 
voice  to  reverberate  with  a clarity  which  is 
positively  liberating.  I learned  vividly  that  this 
country  is  an  extraordinary  country.  If  the  20th 
century  has  not  rightly  been  ours,  as  Laurier 
suggested,  then  the  21st  surely  can  be.”  O 


Coming  events 


WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  5 

Worship  - Feminist  and  Christian,  10;10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fellowship, 
5 to  7 p.m.,  287  Water  St.;  Community  Fellow- 
ship, 5 to  8 p.m.,  OTAS  lounge,  UC  Level  5. 
Computing  Seminar  - "PC  vs  Mac,”  noon. 
Computing  Services  seminar  room. 

OEP  Seminar  - "Using  Computers  to  Solve 
Teaching  Problems,”  noon,  Blackwood  Hall 
21 1. 

Gerontology  Seminar  - “Does  Coping  Gel 
Easier  with  Age?"  Gale  West,  12:10  p.m.,  UC 
429. 

OVC  Seminar  - "Immunology  of  Human 
Trophoblasl  Cells,”  Charlie  Loke,  12:10  p.m., 
Clinical  Studies  508. 

Biomedical  Sciences  Seminar  - “Marsupial 
Pregnancy,  Parturition  and  Sexual  Differen- 
tiation of  Pouch  Young,”  Roger  Short,  4 p.m., 
OVC  main  building  1642. 

Cycling  Club  - Maryhill  (novice  ride),  25  miles, 

5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Continuing  Education  - “From  Chaos  to  Con- 
trol: Toward  Managing  A Mess,”  7 p.m.,  four 
weeks,  register  at  Ext.  3956/7. 

Africa  Week  - Panel  Discussions,  7 to  10  p.m., 
UC  442. 

Drama  - Bordertown  Cafe,  8 p.m.,  War  Memorial 
Hall,  $8.50  to  $11,50. 

THURSDAY,  Oct.  6 

Patholo^  Seminar  - “The  Effect  of  SDA  Virus 
on  Murine  Mycoplasma  Pneumonia,”  M. 
Schunk,  11:10  a.m„  Pathology  220. 

Concert  - Westcott  and  Kolb,  baroque  flute, 
lute  and  theorbo,  noon,  MacKinnon  107,  free. 
Africa  Week  - Opening  Ceremony  and  Cultural 
Dances,  noon,  UC  courtyard;  Panel  Discussions, 
7 to  10  p.m.,  UC  442. 

Equine  Research  Centre  - Tour.  2 to  4 p.m. 
OVC  Seminar  - “The  Natural  Regulation  of 
Fertility  in  Man  and  Animals,"  Roger  Short,  4 
p.m..  Clinical  Studies  508. 

Worship  - Relationships:  The  Central  Concern 
of  Jesus,  4 p.m.,  UC  335;  Exploration  in  Medi- 
tative Prayer, 5: 1 0p.m.,  UC  533;  Social  Evening, 

6 to  9 p.m.,  UC  334/335. 

Continuing  Education  - “Illustration:  The 
Practical  Art.”  7 p.m.,  eight  weeks;  “Indoor 
Gardening,”  7 p.m.,  six  weeks,  register  at  Ext. 
3956/7. 

Football  - Guelph  vs  Wilfrid  Laurier,  7:30  p.m., 
Alumni  Stadium. 


FRIDAY,  Oct.  7 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533. 

Convocation  - Installation  of  President  Brian 
Segal,  conferral  of  PhD.  D.V.Sc.,  M.Agr.,  MA, 
MLA,  M.Sc.,  Graduate  Diploma  and  B.Sc. 
degrees,  10  a.m.;  Diploma  in  Agriculture, 
B.Sc.(Agr),  B.A.Sc.,  BA,  B.Comm.,  B.Sc.(Eng.), 
B.Sc.CH.K.),  BLA  and  DVM,  2:30  p.m..  War 
Memorial  Hall. 

Africa  Week  - Display  and  Sale  of  African 
Handicrafts,  UC  courtyard;  Videos,  7 p.m.,  UC 
442. 

Calcium  Club  - “Using  the  Medical  Literature 
Analysis  and  Retrieval  System,”  Barbara  Kalow, 

1 1:50  a.m..  Pathology  145. 


OEP  Discussion  - “Why  Waste  My  Time?" 
noon.  MacNaughton  222. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  12:10  p.m., 
UC  533;  Inquiry  into  Catholicism,  4 p.m.,  UC 
334;  Faithfully  Curious,  5 p.m.,  UC  335. 
Continuing  E)ducation-  “Marketing  Your  Small 
Business,”  7 p.m.,  six  weeks;  “So  You  Want  to 
Go  to  University? /Study  Skills."  7:30  p.m.,  four 
weeks,  register  at  Ext.  3956/7. 


WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  12 

Sexual  Assault  Information  Week  - Film 
“Proceed  with  Caution”  and  display,  all  day, 
OVC;  Film  “A  Scream  from  Silence”  and 
discussion,  8 p.m.,  UC  44 1 . 

Worship  - Feminist  and  Christian,  10:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion,  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fellowship, 
5 to  7 p.m.,  287  Water  St.;  Community  Fellow- 
ship, 5 to  8 p.m.,  OTAS  lounge,  UC  Level  5. 
OEP  Seminar  - “Course  and  Lab  Manuals," 
noon,  Blackwood  Hall  21 1. 

Lecture  - “Human  Rights,”  Ines  Murillo,  noon 
UC  103. 

Computing  Seminar  - “PC/MARKS,”  noon. 
Computing  Services  seminar  room. 

Concert  - Paul  Langille,  noon,  UC  courtyard. 
Biochemistry  Seminar  - “Oxygen  Free  Radical 
Damage  to  DNA,”  Robert  Floyd,  12:10  p.m., 
MacNaughton  222. 

OVC  Seminar  - “Respiratory  Sero-Epide- 
miologic  Studies,”  Wayne  Martin,  John 
McDermott,  Tim  Lesnick  and  Ken  Bateman. 
1 2: 1 0 p.m.,  Clinical  Studies  508. 

Cycling  Club  - Fife  Road  (novice  ride),  15 
miles,  5 p.m.,  UC  south  doors. 

Lecture  - “Zoo  Medicine,”  Graham  Crawshaw, 
7 p.m..  The  Arboretum. 

Continuing  Education  - “More  Great  Books,”  7 
p.m.,  eight  weeks;  register  at  Ext.  3956/7. 


THURSDAY,  Oct.  13 

Pathology  Seminar  - “The  Lymphocyte- 
Calcium  Test  for  Malignant  Hyperthermia 
Susceptibility,”  Barbara  Kalow,  11.10  a.m., 
Pathology  220. 

Concert  - Alice  Artzt  and  Wolfgang  Weigel, 
guitar,  noon,  MacKinnon  107. 

Worship  - Relationships:  The  Central  Concern 
of  Jesus,  4 p.m.,  UC  335;  Exploration  in 
Meditative  Prayer,  5:10  p.m.,  UC  533;  Social 
Evening,  6 to  9 p.m.,  UC  334/335. 

Continuing  Education  - “Heart  of  the  Country: 
Past,  Present  and  Future  of  Ontario  Towns  and 
Villages.”  7 p.m.,  four  weeks,  register  at  Ext. 
3956/7. 


SATURDAY,  Oct.  8 


FRIDAY,  Oct.  14 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  8:10  a.m., 
UC  533. 

Sexual  Assault  Information  Week  - Self- 
Defence  Demonstration,  noon,  UC  courtyard. 
Systematics  Seminar  - “Why  Manton's 
Polyphyletic  Interpretation  of  Arthropods  is 
Wrong:  Uniramia  Does  Not  Exist!”  Jarmilla 
Kukalova-Peck,  3 p.m..  Animal  Science  141. 
Schofield  Memorial  lecture  - “Wildlife 
Diseases:  So  What?  Who  Cares?"  Thomas 
Y uill,  4 p.m,.  War  Memorial  Hall,  tickets  at  Ext. 
4401. 


Ontario  Red  Cross  commissioner  Doug  Franklin 
visited  U of  G last  month  to  speak  with 
international  students  about  the  organization's 
relief  work  for  the  victims  of  Hurricane  Gilbert, 
as  well  as  its  other  programs.  In  addition  to  its 
familiar  blood  donor  program,  the  Red  Cross 
runs  education  programs  and  an  international 
tracing  and  reunion  service  for  families. 
Franklin  also  spoke  at  the  Cutten  Club  at  the 


MONDAY,  Oct.  17 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass,  5:10  p.m. 
UC  533. 

TUESDAY,  Oct.  18 

OEP  Discussion  - "Tales  of  Tricks  and 
Techniques  to  Help  Students  Improve  Their 
Writing,”  noon,  MacNaughton  222. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass.  12:10  p.m.. 
UC  533;  Inquiry  into  Catholicism,  4 p.m.,  UC 
334;  Faithfully  Curious,  5 p.m.  UC  335. 
Physics  Colloquium  - “Toward  the  Canadian 
KAON  Factory,”  Erich  Vogt,  4 p.m., 
MacNaughton  1 13. 

Continuing  Education  • “No  Longer  Together.” 
7 p.m.,  six  weeks,  register  at  Ext.  3956/7. 

WEDNESDAY,  Oct.  19 

Worship  - Feminist  and  Christian,  10:10  a.m., 
UC  533;  Ecumenical  Holy  Communion.  12:10 
p.m.,  UC  533;  Immanuel  Christian  Fellowship, 
5 to  7 p.m.,  287  Water  St.;  Community  Fellow- 
ship. 5 to  8 p.m.,  OTAS  lounge,  UC  Level  5. 
Concert  - Marty  Putz,  noon,  UC  courtyard. 
OEP  Seminar  - “Electronic  Grading,”  noon, 
Blackwood  Hall  211. 


Africa  Week  - Dinner  and  Dance,  7 p.m., 
Watson  Hall,  tickets  in  UC  222. 


SATURDAY,  Oct.  15 


SUNDAY,  Oct.  9 

Cycling  Club  - Aberfoyle,  30  miles,  1 0 a.m.,  UC 
south  doors. 

Worship  - Morning  Worship  Service,  University 
Bible  Studies,  9 a.m.,  UC  44 1 ; Roman  Catholic 
Mass,  10:10  a.m.,  Peter  Clark  Hall;  Ecumenical 
Campus  Ministry,  8 p.m.,  UC  533. 

Arboretum  - Sunday  Afternoon  Walk,  “Poems 
for  Fall,"  2 p.m..  Arboretum  Nature  Centre. 


Continuing  Education  • “Managing  People  at 
Work.”  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.,  four  weeks,  register  at 
Ext.  3956/7. 

Art  Exhibition  - “Arthur  Hughes:  The  Lady 
with  the  Lilacs”  and  “One  Hundred  Years  of 
Alice,"  continues  to  Nov.  13.  noon  to  5 p.m.. 
Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre. 


SUNDAY,  Oct.  16 


kickoff  of  the  United  Way  campaign.  From  left 
to  right  are  Ranee  Willis,  vice-president, 
external,  Central  Student  Association;  Joe 
Hayford,  president,  African  Students’  Associa- 
tion; Franklin;  Carol  Vaughan,  executive 
director,  Guelph-Wellington  branch  of  the  Red 
Cross;  and  Don  Amichand,  international  stu- 
dent adviser.  Photo  by  David  Thomas.  PRI 


In  touch 


The  Admissions  Office  has  released  a publi- 
cation called  How  to  Apply  to  an  Ontario 
University,  aimed  at  helping  students,  teachers 
and  parents  sort  out  the  application  process. 

Written  with  the  assistance  of  Ron  Scriver, 
assistant  director  of  the  Ontario  Universities' 
AppViCditon  Centre,  and  Bob  Wright,  former 
president  of  the  Ontario  School  Counsellor's 
Association  and  head  of  guidance  at  Guelph 
CVI,  the  brochure  Is  available  from  the 
Admissions  Office  on  Level  3 of  the  University 
Centre. 

U of  G liaison  officers  have  visited  schools  in 
Palmerston,  Kitchener.  Orangeville,  Woodstock, 
Stratford,  London,  St.  Thomas,  Chatham, 
Willowdale,  Toronto,  Downsview.  Agincourt. 
Etobicoke,  Don  Mills,  Scarborough,  Caledonia, 
Port  Dover,  Dunnville,  Hagarsville,  Waterloo 
and  Elmira.  Coming  up  are  visits  to  Thunder 
Bay,  Owen  Sound,  Fort  Francis.  Kapuskasing, 
Windsor  and  Kirkland  Lake. 

Liaison  staff  have  also  begun  their  national 
visits  and  will  be  visiting  Quebec  and  Nova 
Scotia  this  week.  O 


MONDAY,  Oct.  10 

Schedule  of  Events  - Thanksgiving  Day,  no 
classes  scheduled. 

Worship  - Roman  Catholic  Mass.  5:10  p.m., 
UC  533. 

TUESDAY,  Oct.  11 

Sexual  Assault  Information  Week  - “Foul  Play: 
Sexual  Harassment  and  Assault  on  Campus," 
noon,  UC  courtyard;  Film  “Rethinking  Rape.” 
noon,  UC  103;  film  and  discussion,  8 p.m.,  UC 


Sexual  Assault  Information  Week  - Wen-Do 
Course,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.,  UC  442,  preregister  in 
UC  234. 

Cycling  Club  - Everton.  29  miles,  10  a.m.,  UC 
south  doors;  Bike  Workshop,  2 to  4 p m..  61 
Tiffany  St.  W. 

Worship  - Morning  Worship  Service.  University 
Bible  Studies.  9 a.m.,  UC  44 1 ; Roman  Catholic 
Mass.  1 0: 1 0 a.m..  PeterClark  Hall;  Ecumenical 
Campus  Ministry,  8 p.m..  UC  533. 

Arboretum  Day  - Autumn  in  the  Arboretum: 
Guided  Walks  at  1 and  3:30  p.m..  Arboretum 
Nature  Centre;  Concert.  Zephyr  Wind  Quintet, 
2:30  p.m..  Arboretum  Centre. 


Jim  Carson,  a second-year  B.Sc.t  Agr.)  student, 
was  the  winner  of  an  IBM  PS/2  computer  at  a 
Sept.  22  draw,  part  of  a computer  promotion 
put  on  by  the  Computing  Services  purchase 
plan  and  IBM  Canada  Ltd.  From  left  to  right 


are  Brian  Joynt,  marketing  representative  for 
IBM,  Carson  and  Ted  Dod^,  assistant  director 
of  Computing  Services. 

Photo  by  David  Thomas,  PRI 
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Briefly 


Convocation  parking 

Parking  lots  P.  23/24  (Textiles  building)  and  P. 
44  (Johnston  Hall)  will  be  reserved  Oct.  7 for 
guests  attending  fall  convocation  and  the 
installation  of  President  Brian  Segal.  Alternative 
parking  for  regular  users  can  be  found  in  lots  P. 
7, 19  (front  section),  17, 48  and  14/15.  Anyone 
holding  a premium  parking  permit  for  P.  24 
may  park  in  the  designated  premium  parking 
zone. 

Art  centre  meets 

The  Macdonald  Stewart  Art  Centre  will  hold  its 
annual  general  meeting  Oct.  1 9 at  7:30  p.m.  in 
the  lecture  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  art 
centre.  Following  the  meeting  at  8:30  p.m., 
Megan  Bice,  chief  curator  of  the  McMichael 
Canadian  Collection  in  Kleinburg,  will  speak 
on  “Lawren  Harris  and  Lake  Superior." 

Drop‘in  centre  opens 

The  campus  ministry  has  opened  a drop-in 
centre  across  from  their  offices  on  Level  3 of  the 
University  Centre.  The  goal  of  the  centre  is  to 
promote  fellowship  and  community  among 
members  of  the  University.  Everyone  is  welcome. 

Ideas  welcome 

The  Division  of  Continuing  Education  is  always 
looking  for  new  ideas  for  courses,  seminars  and 
conferences.  If  you  have  an  idea  you  would  like 
to  discuss,  call  one  of  (he  following  people: 
Karen  Maki,  general  interest  community 
education.  Ext.  38 1 4;  Gary  Lodge,  agriculture, 
agribusiness  and  veterinary  science.  Ext.  3064; 
or  Rick  Nigol,  business  seminars  and  managerial 
education,  Ext.  3412. 

Research  in  the  north 


Sexual  assault  and  harassment 

From  Oct.  II  to  14,  a week  of  information 
about  sexual  assault  and  harassment  is  being 
presented  by  the  Central  Student  Association, 
the  Counselling  and  Student  Re.source  Centre, 
Residences,  Employee  Relations,  the  Graduate 
Students  Association,  the  office  of  (he  associate 
vice-president,  student  affairs.  Security  Services 
and  the  Women’s  Resource  Centre.  Films, 
discussion,  displays  and  theatre  are  planned. 
For  details,  see  “Coming  Events"  in  this  issue. 

Don't  be  left  standing 

The  Sunrise  Equestrian  Centre  is  holding  a ride- 
a-thon/run-a-(hon/walk-a-thon  Oct.  15  to  raise 
funds  for  its  therapeutic  riding  program.  Sunrise 
teaches  horseback  riding  to  children  and  adults 
with  a wide  range  of  disabilities.  Registration  is 
at  9 a.m.  for  walkers  and  runners  and  1 0 a.m.  for 
riders  at  The  Arboretum  parking  lot.  There  are 
two  scenic  routes,  one  six  miles  long  and  one  1 0 
miles.  Sponsor  forms  are  available  at  the  Central 
Student  Association  office.  Level  2,  University 
Centre. 

Noon-hour  concert 

Featured  performers  in  the  Department  of 
Music’s  Thursday  noon-hourconcert  Oct.  6 are 
Courtney  Westcott  on  baroque  flute  and  Richard 
Kolb  on  archlute  and  theorbo.  On  Oct.  13,  the 
guests  are  guitarists  Alice  Artzt  and  Wolfgang 
Weigel.  They  will  perform  “French  Suite  III”  by 
Bach  and  "Les  Deux  Amis"  by  Fernando  Sor  at 
12:10  p.m.  and  “Am  Grabe  der  Geliebten”  by 
Johann  Kaspar  Mertz,  “Vaises  Poeticos”  by 
Enrique  Granados  and  “Sonatina  Canonica”  by 
Mario  Castelnuovo-Tedesco  at  1:10  p.m.  The 
concerts  are  in  Room  1 07,  MacKinnon  building. 
Admission  is  free. 


U of  G applies  annually  for  a block  grant  under 
(he  northern  scientific  training  program  of  the 
federal  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  & Northern 
Development.  This  grant  provides  assistance  to 
senior  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  for 
research  in  Northern  Canada.  Students  and 
faculty  members  are  invited  to  participate  in  the 
1989/90  application.  Application  forms  are 
available  from  the  Office  of  Research  and  must 
be  returned  to  the  office  by  Nov.  14. 


Protect  your  back 

The  preventive  back  exercise  program  is  being 
offered  again  this  fall  and  winter  by  the 
Occupational  Health  Department.  It  is  led  by 
retired  human  biology  professor  John  Powell. 
The  current  program  runs  until  the  end  of 
October.  For  more  information  about  this  and 
future  classes,  call  Jean  Wessman  at  Medical 
Services,  Ext.  2133. 


-F  ocus 

In  the  swim  of  things 


Kim  Middleton  Photo  by  David  Thomas.  PRl 
by  David  Thomas 

Not  many  people  could  swim  their  way 
across  one  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  back 
again.  But  Kim  Middleton  did. 

When  she  came  out  of  the  water  after  1 8 
hours  Aug.  7.  Middleton,  a 1983  graduate 
of  U of  G,  became  the  first  Canadian  and 
the  first  woman  to  do  a double  crossing  of 
Lake  Erie.  She  made  the  swim  to  raise 
money  for  the  Ontario  Arthritis  Association. 

“A  lot  of  people  wonder  how  1 can  do  it." 
she  says.  "I  guess  it  is  gruelling,  but  I get 
satisfaction  from  it.  It's  quite  a challenge." 
It’s  that  determination  to  keep  going,  even 
under  difficult  conditions,  that’s  essential 
to  succeed,  she  says. 

Middleton  made  a single  crossing  of 
Lake  Ontario  in  1 985  and  tried  unsuccess- 
fully to  do  a double  of  Lake  Erie  in  1986. 
This  year,  she  had  three  delays  because  of 
bad  weather  before  she  finally  set  out  on 
her  successful  swim. 


But  she  wasn’t  fazed  by  the  delays.  “I 
found  the  difficult  part  was  gearing  myself 
up  and  down  again,  but  1 didn’t  panic.  I 
knew  we  didn’t  have  any  control  over  the 
weather.  I just  slept  till  1 heard  the  next 
marine  forecast.  I was  surprised  at  how 
calm  I was.”  Once  she  did  get  going,  she 
had  to  fight  two-metre  (six-foot)  waves. 

Being  able  to  overcome  odds  like  that 
comes  from  a sense  of  determination  that 
overlaps  into  (he  rest  of  her  life  as  well,  she 
says.  “I  think  there  are  certain  traits  I’ve 
developed  that  cany  over  into  the  work  I 
do.  When  I start  to  do  something,  I know 
I’m  pretty  determined.  I've  developed  a 
better  sense  of  confidence  as  a person,  and 
I’m  willing  to  try  new  things.” 

A graduate  of  Guelph’s  human  kinetics 
program.  Middleton  works  in  a group 
home  for  handicapped  adults.  She  says  her 
success  is  a good  model  for  the  people  she 
works  with.  “I  think  they  sort  of  look  up  to 
me,  and  they  can  set  their  own  goals  — not 
just  in  sports,  but  in  other  areas  of  their 
lives.  They  lake  risks  and  try  things.  It’s 
been  very  rewarding  to  see  that  happening.” 

She  sees  other  benefits  from  her 
swimming  in  the  public  speaking  and  fund 
raising  she  does.  And  she  has  developed  a 
good  relationship  with  her  swim  team,  the 
people  who  accompany  her  in  boats  during 
her  swims. 

But  the  ultimate  dividend  of  long-distance 
swimming  is  the  personal  satisfaction,  she 
says.  “Swimming  really  adds  to  my  life. 
I’ve  looked  at  what  my  life  would  be  like 
without  swimming  — that  will  happen 
someday.  I’m  not  sure  there’ll  be  anything 
to  replace  that  unique  sort  of  challenge.” 

She  doesn’t  plan  to  retire  from  swimming 
right  away,  though.  She  is  considering 
swimming  the  English  Channel  — perhaps 
next  year  — and  getting  involved  in 
competitive  racing.  O 


CoSy  connections 

A number  of  new  general  interest  conferences 
have  been  set  up  in  CoSy,  designed  to  appeal  to 
a wide  readership.  If  you’re  interested  in  cars, 
whether  buying,  selling  or  fixing  them,  join 
CARS,  moderated  by  George  Loney,  library 
systems  group.  Chuck  Nixon,  Communications 
Services,  is  leading  the  conference  FIXIT,  for 
do-it-yourselfers  who  want  to  receive  or  give 
advice  on  household  repairs.  Anyone  interested 
in  exploring  their  family  tree  can  get  help  from 
the  conference  GENEALOGY,  moderated  by 
Prof.  Ted  Swart,  Computing  and  Information 
Science.  Derek  Jamieson,  director  of  Institutional 
Analysis  and  Planning,  is  leading  the  conference 
GOURMETGOSSIP  for  those  with  an  interest 
in  wining  and  dining.  Ifyou’re  concerned  about 
environmental  issues,  join  OFC  (Our  Common 
Future),  which  is  moderated  by  Jim  Woodbridge, 
Rural  Extension  Studies,  and  Prof.  Keith  Ronald, 
director  of  The  Arboretum.  CoSy  also  features 
SWAPSHOP,  a conference  for  buying,  selling 
and  trading  goods. 

Counselling  available 

The  Marriage  and  Family  Therapy  Centre  in 
the  Department  of  Family  Studies  offers 
professional  counselling  on  marital,  family, 
sexual  and  relationship  issues.  For  information 
or  an  appointment,  call  Ext.  6335. 

Stamp  exhibition 

The  Guelph  Stamp  Club  will  hold  its  annual 
exhibition  and  sale  Oct.  15  from  10  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  at  St.  James  High  School,  57  Victoria  Rd. 
N. 

OVC  seminars 

The  OVC  seminar  series  continues  Oct.  5 with 
Dr.  Charlie  Loke  of  Cambridge  University, 
England,  speaking  on  “Immunology  of  Human 
Trophoblast  Cells.’’  On  Oct.  12.  the  topic  is 
“Respiratory  Sero-Epidemiologic  Studies”  with 
Profs.  Wayne  Martin,  John  McDermott.  Tim 
Lesnick  and  Ken  Bateman,  Department  of 
Population  Medicine.  The  seminars  are  at  1 2: 1 0 
p.m.  in  Room  508,  Clinical  Studies  building. 
Special  lectures  will  also  be  given  by  Dr.  Roger 
Short  of  Monash  University.  Australia,  who  is  to 
receive  an  honorary  D.Sc.  at  fall  convocation. 
On  Oct.  5,  Short  will  discuss  “Marsupial 
Pregnancy,  Parturition  and  Sexual  Differen- 
tiation of  Pouch  Young”  at  4 p.m.  in  Room 
1 642,  OVC  main  building.  On  Oct.  6,  his  topic 
is  “The  Natural  Regulation  of  Fertility  in  Man 
and  Animals”  at  4 p.m.  in  Room  508,  Clinical 
Studies. 

What's  on  at  The  Arboretum 

The  Arboretum’s  fall  series  of  Sunday  afternoon 
walks  continues  Oct.  9 with  “Poems  for  Fall.”  It 
leaves  from  The  Arboretum  Nature  Centre  at  2 
p.m.  On  Oct.  16,  "Autumn  Day  in  The 
Arboretum”  will  feature  guided  walks  at  I and 
3:30  p.m.  and  a concert  with  the  Zephyr  Wind 
Quartet  at  2:30  p.m.  Admission  is  free. 

Focus  on  human  rights 

Ines  Murillo,  a labor  lawyer  in  charge  of  the 
human  rights  committee  of  Honduras,  will 
speak  on  human  rights  Oct.  1 2 at  noon  in  Room 
103,  University  Centre. 


IDRC  offers  awards 

The  International  Development  Research  Centre 
offers  a Young  Canadian  Researchers  Award  to 
Canadian  graduate  students  and  professionals 
to  undertake  research  or  training  in  a Third 
World  country.  The  award  is  worth  up  to 
$20,000  and  covers  travel  expenses,  a living 
allowance  and  research  costs  for  one  year  in  a 
developing  country.  For  more  information  or 
application  forms,  write  to:  Young  Canadian 
Researchers  Awards,  Fellowships  and  Awards 
Division,  IDRC,  P.O.  Box  8500,  Ottawa  KIG 
3H9. 

Continuing  education 

Space  is  still  available  in  a variety  of  continuing 
education  courses  and  workshops  beginning 
this  month.  Offerings  include  “More  Great 
Books”  with  Prof.  Fred  Vaughan,  Political 
Studies,  beginning  Oct.  12  for  eight  weeks. 
"Indoor  Gardening,”  beginning  Oct.  6 for  six 
weeks,  the  “Computer  Consumer  Buying  Guide” 
Oct.  29  from  9 a.m.  to  1 p.m.  and  "Managing 
People  at  Work,”  beginning  Oct.  15  for  four 
weeks.  For  more  information  on  these  and  other 
courses,  call  Continuing  Education  at  Ext.  3956 
or  3957. 

Bird  clinic  lectures 

The  Wild  Bird  Clinic  is  sponsoring  a lecture 
series  at  The  Arboretum  this  fall.  On  Oct.  12. 
the  topic  is  “Zoo  Medicine”  with  Dr.  Graham 
Crawshaw  of  the  Metro  Toronto  Zoo.  On  Nov. 
23,  Prof.  Joe  Geraci,  Pathology,  will  discuss 
“Whales.”  The  lectures  begin  at  7 p.m. 

Systematics  seminar  series 

The  Interdepartmental  Systematics  Group  is 
presenting  a 12-part  seminar  series  on 
systematics.  It  begins  Oct.  14  with  Dr.  Jarmilla 
Kukalova-Peck  of  the  University  of  Ottawa 
discussing  “Why  Manton’s  Polyphyletic 
Interpretation  of  Arthropods  is  Wrong:  Uniramia 
Does  Not  Exist!”  The  seminar  is  at  3 p.m.  in 
Room  141  of  the  Animal  Science  building. 

Theatre  in  the  Trees 

The  Arboretum’s  dinner  theatre.  Theatre  in  the 
Trees,  is  offering  the  comedy  Look  No  Hansfhy 
John  Chapman  and  Michael  Pertwee. 
Performances  are  Oct.  22  and  29,  Nov.  5,  12, 

1 8, 1 9 and  26.  and  Dec.  3, 9, 1 0 and  1 7.  Dinner 
is  at  6:30  p.m.;  the  play  begins  at  8 p.m.  Cost  is 
$29.50.  Tickets  are  available  at  the  University 
Centre  box  office.  Ext.  3940. 

Africa  Week  '88 

Africa  Week  runs  from  Oct.  5 to  8,  with  a 
variety  of  events  planned  by  the  African  Stu- 
dents' Association.  Tonight,  panel  discussions 
will  be  held  from  7 to  10  p.m.  in  Room  442. 
University  Centre.  Tomorrow,  the  week  will  be 
officially  opened  with  a ceremony  and  cultural 
dances  at  noon  in  the  UC  courtyard.  Panel 
discussions  are  again  scheduled  from  7 to  10 
p.m.  in  Room  442.  On  Friday,  a display  and  sale 
of  African  handicrafts  will  be  set  up  in  the  UC, 
and  videos  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  in  Room  442.  On 
Saturday,  a dinner  and  dance  will  be  held  in 
Watson  Hall,  beginning  at  7 p.m.  Tickets  are  on 
sale  in  Room  222  of  the  UC. 


j.Kiri.il  .iiKt  liiriov.ilii’n 

ACCESS  POINT. 


U of  G staff  had  an  opportunity  to  get  to  know 
people  from  area  industries,  businesses  and 
educational  institutions  at  (he  first  Guelph 
Business  Show  held  at  the  Victoria  Road 
Recreation  Centre  Sept.  14  and  15.  The  event, 
called  “A  Showcase  of  Guelph  Business  and 


Services,”  was  sponsored  by  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Guelph  to  help  raise  money  for  community 
projects.  University  exhibits  featured  the 
Conference  Office,  Industrial  and  Innovation 
Services  and  the  University  School  of  Con- 
tinuing Education.  Photo  by  Gerry  Quinn.  PRI 
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How  often  do  you  read  At  Guelph? 

a.  Every  issue  □ 

b.  Most  issues  □ 

c.  Occasionally  □ 

d.  Rarely  □ 

Each  issue  contains  regular 
features.  Circle  the  number  that 
indicates  your  level  of  interest  for 
each  one. 


a.  Personnel  report 

b.  Personals 

c.  Briefly 

d.  Books 

e.  Forum 

f.  Focus 

g.  Courses 

h.  Research 

i.  Letters  to  the 
Editor 

j.  Faculty,  staff  & 
student  activities 

k.  Positions 
Elsewhere 

l.  Campus  Canada 

m.  Grants 

n.  Coming  events 

o.  Graduate  news 

p.  Senate 

q.  Board  of 
Governors 

r.  Speeches 

s.  Awards 

t.  Visitors 


Low  High 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
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What  other  features  would  you 
like  to  see  in  At  Guelph? 

a.  Interviews  with  academic  & 
administrative  management  □ 


b.  Department  profiles  □ 

c.  Employee  opinion  polls  □ 

d.  Humor/cartoons  O 

e.  Sports  □ 

f.  Health  and  fitness  □ 

g.  Other  (specify)  


4 


5 


Would  you  be  iu  favor  of  At 
Guelph  recovering  printing  and 
postage  costs  by  introducing: 

Paid  commercial  advertisements?  Yes  No 

Paid  personal  advertisements?  Yes  No 

Paid  subscriptions  lor 

external  readers?  Yes  No 

Voluntary  donations  to 

cover  mailing  costs?  Yes  No 

Do  you  like  the  tabloid  format  of 
At  Guelph? 

Yes  No 

If  no,  what  would  you  prefer? 

Newsletter  □ 

Magazine  □ 

Other  (specify)  □ 
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How  often  do  you  think  At  Guelph 
should  be  published? 


Once  a week  □ 

Twice  a month  D 

Once  a month  D 

Other  (specify)  □ 


How  do  you  rate  the  quality  of  our 
writing  and  photography? 

Circle  one. 


Poor 

Average 

Excellent 

Writing 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Photography 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Comments: 


8 

9 


Tell  us  about  yourself: 

Employee  □ Family  member  □ 

Alumnus  □ Retiree  □ 

Other  (specify)  □ 

We  welcome  any  other  comments 
you  may  have  about  At  Guelph, 


Again,  thank  you  for  your  help. 

Survey  results  will  be  announced  in  an  up- 
coming issue  of  At  Guelph. 


I 
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Personals 


For  Sale:  1983  Dodge  Aries,  four-door 
sedan,  new  tires,  exhaust  and  brakes,  Ext. 
3384.  Nut  and  cone  wreaths.  Ext.  3044  or 
822-0289  after  7 p.m.  Four-bedroom  house 
in  old  University  area,  private  yard  with 
mature  trees  and  decks,  professionally 
finished  basement,  Ext.  33 1 0 or  836- 1 454. 
Hide-a-bed  chair;  kerosene  healer;  bicycles, 

82 1- 8774  evenings.  Queen-sized  walerbed, 
walnut-stained  pine  with  six-drawer  pedestal; 
three-drawer  night  table;  men’s  Peugeot  1 0- 
speed  bicycle.  20-inch  frame.  836-2492 
after  5 p.m.  Blue  sofa  bed  in  excellent 
condition,  821-5658.  Texas  Instruments 
professional  computer,  hard  drive,  two  floppy 
disk  drives,  color  graphics  card,  30  pieces  of 
software,  1,200-baud  modem,  speech 
command  system,  integrated  telephone 
answering  system,  821-7345.  Children’s 
made-to-order  Nordic  sweaters,  sizes  2 to 
12,  Lise,  823-5978.  Two-storey,  three- 
bedroom,  1,830-square-foot  house,  two 
baths,  woodstove.  Ext.  2963  or  823-5993. 
Two  snow  tires,  F-78  x 14”;  four  tires 
P205/75  x 15”;  mahogany  folding  door; 
inside  door;  TV  tables;  folding  daybed,  no 
mattress;  metal  tea  wagon;  new  electric  grill, 

822- 3129.  1978  Chrysler  LeBaron,  good 
engine,  as  is,  824-5865,  Ladies’  blue  bicycle; 
boy’s  mountain-type  bicycle.  20-inch  wheels, 
new  seat,  pedals  and  brakes;  1 969  red  Chev 
Malibu,  good  working  order,  Jeannette.  Ext. 
2079  or  836-7682  after  5 p.m.  Youth’s 
Bauer  1000  skates,  size  4 1/2-D,  used  one 
season.  Ext.  3486.  Soapstone  for  carving, 
Dorothy,  837-2636  after  5 p.m.  York  weight 
set  and  workout  bench;  1984  grey  Ford 
Tempo,  four-door  automatic,  certified,  Ext. 
2015  or  893-2376  evenings.  Harvest  gold 
stove,  82 1 -9544  after  6 p.m. 

For  Rent:  Furnished  room,  share  kitchen 
and  bath  with  five  people,  parking,  laundry, 
private  phone,  $250  a month,  Linda,  836- 
7123.  Three-bedroom  furnished  home  suit- 
able for  couple,  on  Grand  River  midway 
between  Fergus  and  Elora,  available  Jan.  1 
to  April  30,  1989,  846-5965.  Furnished  or 
unfurnished  room  for  student  in  two-bedroom 
apartment  with  professional  woman 
(smoker),  full  use  of  all  facilities,  within 
walking  distance  of  University,  $300  a 
month,  823-8053  before  2 p.m.  Bedsitling 
room  with  kitchenette  and  private  bath  in 
older  home,  quiet  area  of  (juelph,  private 
entrance,  no  parking,  available  Nov.  1 , $325 
a month,  including  utilities.  Ext.  6792  or 
836-7612  after  7 p.m. 

Wanted:  Shed  or  bam  to  store  a van;  four- 
drawer  filing  cabinet,  Ext.  3044  or  822- 
0289  after  7 p.m.  Ride  to  Toronto  every 
Tuesday,  leaving  Guelph  between  4 and  5 
p.m,.  Janet,  Ext.  2231  House  to  rent  in 
Fergus  for  family  of  four,  Ext.  33 1 7 or  843- 
2095  after  5 p.m.  Glider  rocking  chair, 
armchair,  two  end  tables,  823-50 1 4 after  5 
p.m.  Furnished  apartment  or  condo  to  sublet 
from  January  through  March  for  mature 
couple,  767-3549  days. 


Available:  Outside  boat  and  catamaran 
storage;  boarding  for  horses,  excellent  box 
stalls  and  pasture,  three  kilometres  south  of 
Stone  Road  Mail,  763-4695.  Free  to  students: 
large  couch,  chair  and  ottoman,  pick  up, 
phone  first,  821-8251.  Computer  pro- 
gramming in  C,  Pascal  or  Basic,  Kevin,  82 1 - 


As  of  At  Guelph  deadline  Sept.  30. 1 988,  the 
following  opportunities  were  available: 
Supervisor,  Printing  and  Duplicating  Ser- 
vices, Publication  and  Printing  Services. 
Salary  range:  $26,054  minimum;  $32,568 
midpoint;  $39,028  maximum.  Normal  hiring 
range:  $26,054  to  $30,614. 

Development  Officers,  Alumni  Affairs  and 
Development;  two  positions.  Salary 
commensurate  with  qualifications  and 
experience. 

Technical  Research  Grant  Position, 
Department  of  Land  Resource  Science. 
Salary  commensurate  with  qualifications 
and  experience. 

The  folbwing  positions  were  available  to 
on-campus  employees  only: 

Laboratory  Technician.  Biomedical 
Sciences.  Salary  range:  $372.63  minimum; 
$430.51  job  rale  (level  5);  $534.57 
maximum. 


Courses 


8774  evenings.  Mature  non-smoking  couple 
to  house  sit  for  January,  February  and 
March,  take  care  of  pets,  plants,  snow 
removal,  etc.,  Peggy,  Ext,  42 1 5 or  82 1 -05 1 8 
evenings.  Typing,  data  entry,  word  pro- 
cessing, WordPerfect,  quick  turnaround, 
pickup  and  delivery,  824-2*426. 


Clerk  I,  Dean’s  Office,  FACS.  Salary  range; 
$291.86  minimum;  $338.48  job  rate  (level 
5);  $406.26  maximum, 

Custodian  2,  Housekeeping.  Job  rate:  $ 1 0.27 
per  hour;  probation  rate;  $.20  per  hour  lower 
than  job  rale. 

Custodian  3,  Housekeeping.  Job  rate:  $ 1 0.75 
per  hour;  probation  rate:  $.20  per  hour  lower 
than  job  rate. 

Clerk  II,  OVC  Associate  Dean’s  Office. 
Salary  range:  $320.1  1 minimum;  $369.95 
job  rate  (level  5);  $460.78  maximum. 
Animal  Health  Technician,  Veterinary 
Teaching  Hospital,  nursing  division.  Salary 
range:  $372.63  minimum;  $430.5 1 job  rate 
(level  5);  $534.57  maximum. 

It  is  the  University’s  policy  to  give  prior 
consideration  to  on-campus  applicants.  To 
determine  the  availability  of  University 
employment  opportunities,  contact  employ- 
ment services  and  training,  Level  5,  Uni- 
versity Centre,  or  telephone  836-4900.  O 


OAC  is  offering  a number  of  free,  non-credit  computer  literacy  courses  this  semester. 

In  addition  to  the  basic  and  graduate  program,  two  new  six-hour  courses  have  been  added. 
The  first  is  a presentation  on  computer  terminology  — useful  in  helping  novice  users  cope 
with  the  various  acronyms  used  in  information  technology.  The  second  course,  “The  Unix 
Operating  System,”  has  been  added  to  reflect  the  increased  use  of  Unix-based  systems  at  the 
University. 

To  register  or  to  obtain  information  about  the  content  of  these  courses,  call  Ext.  65 1 4.  This 
information  is  also  available  on  CoSy,  in  open  conference  OACIT,  message  number  249.  For 
further  details,  call  Tony  Mackay  at  Ext.  3450. 


The  courses  are  as  follows: 


Course  Title 

Length 

Date 

Introduction  to  NetNonh 

2 hrs. 

Oct.  6 

Introduction  to  SAS 

1 1 hrs. 

Oct.  1 1 

The  “C”  Programming  Language 

10  hrs. 

Oct.  11 

Introduction  to  WordPerfect 

5.06  hrs. 

Oct.  12 

Introduction  to  Lotus  1-2-3 

4 hrs. 

Oct.  19 

The  Unix  Operating  System 

6 hrs. 

Oct.  21 

Accessing  Library  Databases 

2 hrs. 

Oct.  21 

Introduction  to  Computer  Terminology 

6 hrs. 

Oct.  25 

Introduction  to  FORTRAN 

10  hrs. 

Oct.  25 

Using  SAS  for  Statistical  Analysis 

6 hrs. 

Oct.  28 

Micro  Word  Processing  & CoSy  Communications 

2 hrs. 

Oct.  31 

Introduction  to  dBASE  HI 

4 hrs. 

Nov.  I 

Linear  Programming 

8 hrs. 

Nov.  3 

Slide  & Hard  Copy  Graphics  on  the  Micro- 

Computer  Using  Lotus  Freelance  Plus 

3 hrs. 

Nov.  3 

Personnel  report 


